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DRAV1DIC FORMS FOR < BETEL-LEAF.' 

BY 

L, V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, M.A., B.L,, JL JL *w 4 

Maharaja's College, Ernakulam. 

The leaf of the betel (Chavica betle or Piper belle in botani- 
cal parlance) is used as a masticatory all over South Asia (India, 
Ceylon, Indo-China and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago 
generally)* It is found to thrive in a wild state in Java, and 
presumably therefore in the opinion of botanists it was originally 
a native of the Eastern Archipelago. Yet throughout India the 
use of the betel-leaf as a masticatory in conjuction with areca-nut 
and cunnam has become a part of social amenities and even 
attained a certain degree of importance in Hindu religious cere- 
monies. These facts led Prof. Przyluski of Paris to inquire 
into the etymology of the Indo-Aryan term tambul. 
As a result of close investigation, he has shown that this word 
which has no cognates in Indo-European or Indo-Iranian, is a 
loan-word from the word-stock of the Austric peoples with 
whom the Indo-Aryans came in contact on the mainland of India, 
and among whom the betel-leaf was already a popular favourite 
as a masticatory ingredient. According to Prof. Przyluski, 
t&mbftl in Indo-Aryan is a form borrowed with slight modifi- 
cations, from an Austric compound .word formed of the prefix 
tarn and the base b(a)lu. The radical by itself is found in 
modified shapes used with the meaning ' betel' even to-day in 
many of the Austric dialects, 

The other Indo-Aryan form pan (used in Hindi, Bengali, 
etc.) is structurally native in Indo-Aryan, being derivable from 
parna (leaf) ; but its present semantic content, restricted to 
the idea of betel-leaf is, according to Prof, S. K. Chatterjee, a 
prossemic development in Indo-Aryan, obviously induced by the 
south Asiatic custom of using the betel-leaf as a masticatory, 

Prof. Chatterjee has also shown (Vide i( Pre-Aryan and Pre- 
Dravidian", page 18 ; and " Bhasatatver Bhumika," page 18) 
that Bengali barui and bdroj [the former of which occurs as 
V 1 
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b&rayi*pada (the name of village) in a thirteenth centurj 

copper-plate grant] contain the base bar which is probably n 
variant of the Austria radical bal (betel), Old Bengali tabol anc 
modern Bengali ttnnli have of course to be considered a: 
being derived from the common Indo-Aryan borrowing, 

The use of the betel-leaf in Dravidian India is as universa 
as in Indo-Aryan India, Among the * higher ' castes it has alway 
had a semi-religious importance and everywhere it denote 
1 man^ala/ * kalyana ' and good-will generally. Except amon 
the westernised English-educated classes, the use of the betel 
leaf lias even to-day a great importance in ordinary social lifi 
Among the masses (to whichever religious creed they may belong 
it answers to the same purpose that is fulfilled by tea in Chin; 
The following phrases bearing ecsemic significations are ilia: 
trative of the importance attached to the use of betel in Soul 
India :< 

Tamil Q^/fv^ffev WHMJI&& ^cth'ilui-Vitittiit the offer of bete 
leaf) signifies generally the oift*ring of an auspicious xveleoa 
for a marriage party */ Sanskrit nifativti-'tunhitltini. 

Malayalutti wttilti kixlitkkngti means in certain contexts * 
form a friendship/ 

Malayiilam vtltiht kirityikkttjid signifies similarly in sot, 
contexts * to cause a rupture of unity or friendly relations/ 

Tulu fwi'dnr tinpini means * to make peace'. 

The extraordinary importance attached to the hetel4e;tf 

over Dravidian India raises the question whether the Dnividi 

words for 4 betel * were native in Dravidian or iMiiimviniK as 

lu'lo-Ary.m. Special :,igniiUnec uttaclu'S to this <juesliou in vi 

of the postulate recently made by Prof. Prayluski and others t 

the Druvidiaus and the Auslries might have lived in close c 

tact lor large periods of time in pre-Aivan India. It is not f 

nossiltlr hut evrii prhal>!e that the infimatt* contact between 

DravidiauH and the Austrics on the mainland of India rrstil 

in the exchange or words inm c>ne Iau;u:i^e-;nup to tlir of] 

1 have already tried to show elsewheie that some kind 

relationship may havt! existed between the Draviclir forms 

4 r.iirek 1 , ' p<>m<'s*tana1e/ etc\ and Austria words denoting I! 

ideas, It is not possible in nil cases of such Dntvnto Ati,- 

wtM'tl-corrrsponUnux's In deteniitue which ui^up is tlie In 

winds thr hort'owcr; t'ut with tin* tnateriats at out <lisp 
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and with the criteria (limited as they are) available for us, it is 
possible (and necessary too) to outline perspectives which may 
be useful for further research. 

While in the case of word-correspondences between Austric 
and Indo-Aryan a number of definite tests 1 could be applied in 
order to demonstrate the foreign origin of Indo-Aryan bor- 
rowings, all these tests are not available for Dravidian. In these 
Dravido-Austric parallelisms, therefore, we have to make what 
use we can of the tests available for us and indicate how far the 
Dravidian forms when confronted with ancient Dr. bases may 
have been native and whether at all a structural and semantic 
connection could be postulated between the Dravidian forms on 
the one hand and the Austric forms on the other, on the basis of 
collateral considerations such as historical possibilities and 
linguistic analysis. The question of the lender and the borrower 
might in any case still remain open in a large number of in- 
stances owing to our imperfect knowledge of the conditions in 
which Dravido-Austric contacts may have developed. 

The object of this article is only to envisage the problem 
' raised by Dr. words for ' betel-leaf and to consider, by the 
application of such tests as are available for us, if the Dravidian 
words denoting ' betel ' are native or not in Dr. 

Dr. forms for betel. 

The folio wing are the forms used for betel-leaf in the 
different Dravidian dialects : 

OVThT tests applicable in the case of Indo-Aryan are the 
following:-^ ^ ^ ords ^ der reference showing structural and seman- 
tic identity with Austric forms have no cognates in Indo-European and 
Indo-lranian, the question of borrowing definitely crops up. W If, 
further, the ideas denoted by the IA words are unique features of he 
habitat of the Austric peoples, additional strength is afforded to the 
theory of borrowing. W H still further it could be shown by an 
analysis of Austric forms that the !A words under reference correspond 
to the secondary or derivative forms of Austric (as in the cue of IA 
;^LL Prof- PrzylusM has shown) the question of IA words 
being borrowings from Austric becomes a likelihood. 

So far as Dravidian is concerned the tests (.) and are practi- 
cally not available. We have also to remember that the customs 
etc oHhe Austric-speaking peoples and the Dravidians might have 
shared common features in a very ancient past. 
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Tamil : rettriltti, colloquial vettitai, vellihri, 
t&mbftlam. 

Malayfilam : rettila, tiitnbftlfitn t tambnltnn. 

Kannada : belndilt', tawbfthiin. 

Tujti: bticcinv, tCimhiihi 

Telnjju: ttnnal(tpakit t tQmbithi 

Cidndi; Inr-tiki 

Kvivi ; t&nittt 

Kuvukh: pfin 

Tambnhiw and p&n among the 1 above arc borrowings from 
Indo-Aryan. Telugu iawalaptiku is a compound of tatntiht (a 
modified adaptation through Prakri of Sanskrit tSnibiiht) and 
paku which is probably native Dravidian, 

T.imil ?v/-/-//<7/ (white or shining leaf) and md*l-iltii (tender 
Ieif*~///^/ is probably a tadbhava from Sanskrit ntrdn) are 
charaeteristically f.xpres,sive terms, d<*scriptive of certain conspi- 
cuous features of the leaf, Kannada bilmWc should be allied tf 
Tamil rtllihri* Old Tamil //n/.yr// is another (Aprc.ssiv* 1 native 
word for ^irteT which apparently refers (as its base iir to 'turn 1 
implies) to the irregularly climbing nature of the plant, C/ in (his 
connection the old Tamil word tintfigttl signifying ' pepper-vine** 

All the other words given above appear to be related. They 
are all compounds constituted of a second component meaning 
'Usii 1 and a first constituent meaning ^lieteT. All these exist only 
as <romp<uim! lorms; we have to note that the first component 

by itself" does not exist separately with the signification 'befeP. 



Th* phondic variations in the structure of the first compo* 
units mitr^ w//- f /we, etc,, are all ehuraclrristically Draviclhun 
Old Tamil ttr (with the alveolar //) appears in the modern 
iial as dttntiil // as a gtnieral luK Cj. ktlitnt f hiltu (wind), 



O1<1 Tajnil Itr rtf^ulaily apjvears as alveolar tt (alter clropfi* 

) in MaLtyalam. 

<* of Tula ist!t j'Kilutalisc'd resultant of the nii^inal con- 
Honaiif i^roup //, cl. Tujn ft//<r- (to be drier!) with Tamil 
With the saiiiff nuMZiinj.;. 

Initial v- of Tamil corresponds j[;*nri:illy to 6* of Ka 
and Tiifti, 
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The second component. 

So far as the second components meaning 'leaf are con- 
cerned, all of them except -aki in the Gondi form are derived 
from a common base. Tamil ilai shows the characteristic Tamil 
ending -ai to which Kannada -e and Tutu -a' correspond, r- of 
Tulu jrcv corresponds to -/- of other southern deatects, as in Tulu 
Mru (leg) beside Tamil-Kannada kal (leg), Tu|u paru (teeth) 
beside Tamil-Kannada palln (tooth), etc. 

In Gondi blr-&ki, the first component appears to be allied to 
Santali blr (jungle), So far as the second component is con- 
cerned, it is certainly native Dr., since we have Kui aku, (leaf), 
Malayalani aka r Kannada age, Tulu agcv, Telugu aku, Kurukh 
akfnta (sprout, shoot). 

If we were to seek for the derivation of aktt, aki in 
Dravidian itself, it may be traced to ag- (to grow) found in 
Kannada and related to Dravidian ag (to be produced) f. etc. 

There is little doubt that the first and the second constituents 
of 

vet tr ilai 
bacciriv 
vettilai 

are related. So far as the second constituent is concerned, we 
have seen already that it is native Dravidian. 

The question we have next to take up is whether the base on 
which the first components have been formed is native Dravidian 
or not. We shall merely indicate here certain perspectives along 
which explanations may be sought for. Preliminarily, we may 
note here the significant fact that there is no word in Dravidian 
allied to the first constituent cf vettrilai, etc., and existing in an 
uncompounded state, with the meaning, 'betel'. We shall, there- 
fore, Iv.ivc to reconstruct the probable base on which vettr-, bacc- 
etc. may have been formed, and then on the one hand examine 
the structural and semantic affinities of this base to other Dra- 
vidian bases, and on the other its probable relationship to Austric 

forms. 

Reconstruction of the probable Dr. base. 

(i) It is a characteristic phenomenon of Tamil phonology 
that alveolar or 'cerebral' r appears, in accented positions and 
under the assimilative influence of other sounds, as ttr (U being 
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alveolar). ttr t therefore, of vettr- may be traced to a base with 
final alveolar r or cerebral r. As for the initial sound, opinion 
differ as to whether v or b is original, though I myself ar 
inclined to regard v as the original The included vowel appear 
as -e- in Tamil, and as ~a- in Tulu. Without enterin 
for the present into the question as to what the origins 
character of the vowel may have been, we may her 

content ourselves with recognising that v fL r or b^-r reveal 

e e 

itself as the base, 

(iij Alternatively, the base may be sought for along 
different path also, ttr (with the long alveolar it) of Tarni 
appears usually as the assimilative resultant of l+t also, as i 
vittrti, the past tense base formed the ml (to sell) and the pas 
affix tu. If we consider ttr of vcttrilai to have been produce' 

thus, the base would emerge as v -i O r b^-L 

e e 

Resemblance of this base to Austric forms. 
The Austric forms given by Prof. Przyluski in his lists ar 
the following: 

balu mluv ] 

bolou maliia I __ . . 1 , , 

!; !- Basic type balu or malu. 

bin mem \ 

filu niln ] 

Now, whichever of the two reconstructed Dr. base-groups 

ifL r b^~r or vL b a -l may have been the real basis o 

e ' e & e 

which the Dravidian words have been formed, a comparison c 
these bases and the Austric forms does reveal a certain structun 
correspondence between the initial bilabials and the liquids, 

Is this resemblance fortuitous ? An intimate structun 
parallelism such as is evident here, can be affirmed to be ac 
cidental, only when we are in a position to establish that th 
Austric base on the one hand and the Dravidian base on tt 
other could be traced on the one side and on the other to moi 
elementary radicals which have no relationship, either structur; 
or semantic, to each other. In the absence of such conclush 
proof, the question of relationship between the Austric and tl 
Dravidian forms cannot be summarily dismissed as being entire: 
unlikely. 
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The Austric radical. 

Is it possible to trace the bases on the one side and on the 
other to more elementary radicals by discussing affiliations ? 
Prof. Przyluski has tried to connect the type &(*)/ or m(9)lu 
with the Austric verbal root mul, mua, 'to roll up 7 (Vide -'Pre- 
Aryan and Pre-Dravidian," page 18), but one does not feel that 
his attempt has been adequate or conclusive on the semantic side 

s 

Are the bases of the Dravidian forms native ? 

We shall take up the group : v-r, b-r first. Is it pos- 

e e 

sible to relate these to any other known native Dravidian base ? 

(a) Gundert in his Dictionary explains vettrilai as being 
composed of ver (mere) and ilai (leaf). Phonetically, this 
explanation is quite satisfactory, since the cerebral r can give 
rise to ttr in Tamil and since other similar formations like 
Tamil vettrurai (mere word), and Mai. vettan (poor man) etc. in 
which ver with the meaning 'devoid of, 'mere' etc. do exist. 
It is the semantic derivation that creates difficulty. Why 
should the betel-leaf have been considered as the 'mere 
leaf? It may of course have been considered 'the leaf par 
excellence' in view of its being a universal favourite as the essen- 
tial component of the people's masticatory; and the ancient 
Dravidians who, it may be observed here, denominated plants 
through very suggestive and expressive names (vide below) may 
have associated with this favourite leaf a kind of affective feeling 
of admiration and called it the 'mere leaf. Nevertheless, 
Gundert's suggestion strikes us as rather naive and unconvincing, 
(&) Another possible suggestion is that the base ver may be 
connected with ver (root). 1 ver-ilai would then suggest the 

1. That ver appears to have been associated conspicuously with 
the naming of plants will be clear from the following Tamil names of 
plants : 

vtr-kadalai or ' root-gram J ' ground-nut > which term appropriately 
describes the way in which the fruits bury themselves like roots under 
the ground. 

vetti-Ver or vilal-Vcr, ' Andropogan muricatum ' has roots valued 
for its stimulant properties. 

Ginger or 'Zingiber officianalis ' has, besides the usual name inji 
also an expressive term vSr~kombu (sprout of root) to denote it. The 
rhizomes of ginger are suggestively described by this term. 
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scandent nature of the plant Hsel! and the appearance ot 111 
leaves at the nodes from which runts a f so appear, IWihly th- 
climbing stem may also have been mistaken u,.r u variety ot H 
(as in the ease ol' the ground-nut' fruit called r, rLi(L$i*n)* 1 

Semantieally, therefore, it is p--'!!r tr enniuri rr, 
meaning 'root' with ;r//n'///. 

But there exist difiieullies on the phnnrtie 01 strnefnral Mde 
In (he iirst place, it may be observed that file production of //; 
in genitival contexts in Tamil is ussoeiatrd'* mute with r llui 
with r which is the final sound, in the* modern tonn ;vr (mot) 
It may, however, be said in answer to thK obfreiion thai post- 
dental and alveolar r* may have altei ruled \vifh eenTuai r (n u 
Tamil fair, Awn/) and that both the alveolar and the I'tiiln.i 
could have suffered the change to //; is an aneient jM-iiod a* 
some rare extant instances would te>(i!y, A^ain \\liat apprais a* 
a post-dental r in V<T may very \vcll have been alveolar at at 
ancient period as is suggested by flu* base hom \vlnr' 1 1 r/ 1 *' aM 
other words have tu'en produced. 

Another difiieuliy is in repaid to thc k length oi flu* vowrl 
VSr as it appears to-day has a hnj^ vowel^ while rr/// 1 , eti/* apjc;u 

7'7r-X'MV// (root'.stutnp) is liu, name ^iven lor a kindol 'jnclrz;;!,...^!! 
nicuminate ^rass witli plttnty of lihnws roots* 

/''/7V/// (th.it wliirlt has roots) <lriut<*s iu rlissii'ul Tamil wluf i* ( 
ordinari!,y known as ,s*r////v/ or *coI(M'a,si;i auui\ 

A^ain, the ////v/// or //A/// plant with />***/ //Xv c:Ukius is ili-n. 
oribed ntcn;ly its rrr, 

!, That the hravi<liaa rould dcsnihe jihuiiM fst 
be clear from tin* above and also fmm instann*,** like Ifir UIIo\vin); 

;w;/wl>7 (wi'll'Siuclliii)*;) l H<Mind(*stnt}5 indieu,s* with it 

Kiitffidi easurina* \\hat moves with flir wind 

/*// t 4v (>)'/////' 'tohiitTo* or * .sjiiokr Ira I,* 

/Cttftrflflu (dark) for V^JW* 

/tn'i (thai whieh iriitutrs), *Tra|,tin invo)iterat:i' 
hairs all over its surfaee, 

Tiuail At//it/r/4wrfiiti MaK X* /////,/ X'Xv// 1 //, *;\!*IUH pirraiii 
in^ small, coloured round, seetls, 

Mitntt-muuikkit* 'Kiythrina itulira* having |rirkl'S in 

,L /*/VA' my jnipi'r on Alvrular / 7 in tin* M Jlullriiii ul tli* 
Varma Rosrareh Institute", \'l, 1, 

J, i'or a <Iisrussion of flu* different vutitrtirn nt / m I i 
</. nty pap?r on Dr. / sounds in J,H< % ),, Manh, PHI. 
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to have a short vowel. This objection also mighf^feo answered 
by the fact that just as Tamil short vowels appear ^^derivatives 
the basal parts of which, when they stand alone, rd^s^Qw long 
vowels (as in ner, nettri\ vegu, vekkai etc.), the vowel !ii,|l:i;e com- 
pound vettrilai also may have appeared as short. Cf. also Tuhi 
berkce (roots) which has a short radical vowel. 

These are, however, only probabilities and in the absence 
especially of any extant compound in which the first component 
vtttr- unequivocally means 'roof, it would be hazardous to draw 
definitive conclusions about vettr- of vettrilai being related 
to the word ver meaning 'roof, 

a a 

If now we take up the other probable base vl, bl 

& c 

and attempt to relate it to native Dravidian bases, only vague 
suggestions are possible. We shall find ourselves here on much 
shakier ground than with the reconstructed (Dr. bases with final 
r or -r). 

Conclusion. 
We shall now sum up what this discussion has disclosed: 

(a) While the second components of the native Dravidian 
forms for 'betel-leaf are native, the probable bases on which the 
first components have been formed show a certain structural 
correspondence to the Austric words. 

(b) Our attempts to establish the native character of these 
probable bases have not enabled us to form definite conclusions, 
though we have been led to envisage certain probabilities. 

1. It would be interesting to consider if the other dialects offer 
us any help in this direction. 

'Root' is denoted in Gondi by sir. The first portion of bir-aki is 
contained in blr-oli (jungle bush), bir with the meaning 'jungle' 'forest J 
is a common Santali word and is probably native in that Indian Austric 
dinlect. If Gondi bir of btr-aki is a borrowing from Santali, it may 
have nothing to do with Dr. ver at all. 

To Kurukh barar (pendulous roots of banyan or 'Ficus bengalen- 
sis')i Kurukh bar a (banyan) is probably allied. Kurukh baroi, barai 
denote climbing plants. Kurukh bar a (banyan) resembles the first word 
in Santali bare dare (banyan), and probably and may be I A in origin, 
(cf. Kurukh bar a ' much ' * many/ borrowed from I A.). Whether 
indeed the other Kurukh words have anything to do with Dr. b'er 
(root), the one cannot say. 
V 2 
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(c) The question of the relationship of the Dravidian 
words for 'betel 1 and the Austric forms has therefore to remain 
open. Further researches into Dravido-Austric contacts can 
alone help us in arriving at satisfactory conclusions. 



AMARAKHANDANA OF Rl HARSA 

BY 

T. R, CHINTAMANI, M.A., 

Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 
The Amarakhandana, the text of which accompanies this 
short paper, is attributed to Sri Harsa in the colophon. Who this 
Sri Harsa is, I have not been able to determine as yet. But 
it seems certain that he is not identical either with the author 
of the Ratnavali etc, or with the author of the Naisadha and 
other works. The present author quotes from recent writers and 
hence the conclusion stated above. 

Two manuscript copies of this work are known so far. One 
belongs to the Adyar Library and the other to the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library. Both are in palm leaf and in the 
Telugu script. Both copies are full of scriptorial errors and the 
worst part of it is, that both agree in the mistakes. The differ- 
ences in the reading I not have noted in the foot-notes for they 
are negligible. The text as printed below is full of mistakes and 
therefore only tentative. The main reason that induced me to 
publish such an incorrect text is the historico-literary importance 
of the work. The work purports to be an unfavourable review 
of the Amarakosa of Amarasiriiha. Whether the criticisms are 
sound or otherwise, I do not intend discussing in this paper. 
But I propose to draw attention to the numerous authors and 
works quoted therein and make only such comments on them 
as are absolutely necessary. 

The following authors are referred to in the course of the 
work: 

1. Ajaya 7. Kesava 

2. Cakravarti 8, Kesavabhatta 

3. Gadadhara 9. Ko. Laksibhattacarya 

4. Govardhana 10, Lokakibhatta 

5. Govindapada 11. Mahendracarya 

6. Hemacandra 12. Mahesvara DIksita 
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13. Parthasarathimisra 19. Sudarsanacaryabhattacarya 

14. Parvatavardhana 20. Sudarsanamisra 

15. Purvacaryah 21. Vajrakhadgabhattacarya 

16. Rabhasa 22. Vardhana 

17. Sanghabhatacarya 23. Visvaprakasikakara 

18. Sudarsanacarya 

The following works are referred to : 

1. Balabhagavata 14. abdacandrika 

2. Baskalabhasya 15. Sabdacintamani 

3. Candrika 16. Sabdamimamsa 

4. Kosaratna 17. Sabdanusasana 

5. Manjari 18. Sabdaratna 

6. Mafijusa 19. Sabdarupamlmasa 

7 - Ma *?i 20. Sabdasabdarthacintamani 

8. Mucukundabhasyavivarana 21. Sabdasabdarthamanjari 

9. Nanarthacandrika 22. Sabdasabdarthamafijusa 

10. Nanarthasikhamaiii 23. Saradatilakabhasyavivara- 

11. Paryayaratnamala na 

12. Paryayarnava 24. Vaijayanti. 

13. Sabarabhasyavyakhya 

Among the authors referred to above, some are already 
familiar to us, but many are new. The following are worthy of 
our attention, on account of the fact that they are otherwise 
unknown to us: 

Cakravarti. 

From the reference to Cakravarti on page 21, we are led 
to think that he is a lexicographer. But the name of his lexicon 
is yet to be found out. 

Gadddhara. 

It is not known whether this Gadaclhara is the same as 
the famous Naiyayika. He is here referred to as the author of 
a commentary on the Sabarabhasya. 

Govardhana. 

This Govardhana is a lexicographer. His lexicon is called 
Mam Govardhana is referred to in other places also as a lexico- 
grapher. 

Govindapada. 

There are two references to Govinclapada and both the 
references point to the fact that he ought to have composed some 
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rk on lexicography. The name of the work is however not 
en, 

fava. 

The only reference to Kesava is found on page 17. I have 
: been able to trace this quotation either to the Nanartharna- 
anksepa of Kesavasvamin or the Kalpadrukosa of Kesava, 

, Laksibhattdcarya. 

This person is referred to as the author of a lexicon by name 
ndrika. Even the name of the author is not quite clear, for 
re are one or two letters missing between Ko. and La. I am 
: at present aware of any manuscript of the Candrika of this 
known author. 

kaksibhatta. 

Lokaksibhatta is again an unknown lexicographer. A 
station from the work of this author is found on page 26. 

hendracarya. 

There are two references to Mahendracarya in this work, 
e former of the two references informs us that Mahendracarya 
:he author of a work called Muiitktindabhasyavivarana. The 
ond reference may be to the same work or to a different one, 

hesvara Dtksita. 

The reference to Mahesvara Diksita is in connection with the 
labhagavata a Kavya, of which he is made out to be the 
hor. 

rthasarathimisra. 

This Parthasarathimisra need not be confounded with the 
hor of the Sastradipika. He is here the author of a lexicon 
name Sabdacintamani. 

vvatavardhana, 

A work called Sabdanusasana is here ascribed to the author- 
p of Parvatavardhana. So far as our knowledge goes at pre- 
t, we do not know of any person of this name as the author 
a Sabdanusasana. It is possible that the scribe has made a 
stake for Harsavardhana. 
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Sanghabhatacuryti* 

Sanyhahhafacarya was the Icachrr ot this n Harsa, 
author of the Amarakhandana. lie is here referred to as 1 
author of a work called Sfir.ulaUlakahliiUy.jviv.ii.nu. 



We line! this author as a lexical aplicr herein, 



This author has to his credit a work railed Manjart* 
lexicon* 



lie too serins If) havr brrn a Irxoj;iaphn, 



He wrote* a lexicon ralU'fl riahdai 



Vanlhiim.'ina WHN the au1h H| thr SilMiMip umm/uii'*,i. 
The* iollcnviii|4, am<*n< th<* wink** tt*tr! arr wntfhv il aft 
tion: 

** Hr< Mahc-svata Diksila. 



Evidently this is MW* ( .'^uifiif.iTj on fir 
Saihhitfi of the Rf*-Vr<l*i* UY ! nuf kn*w wh*M' 
referred to hercrin. 

drikft* See K<n L; 



The name itself is sujjj^csltvr o! thr I'tititrriK Tlif 
is unknown* 

tiri* See Sudai sanacar>.lih;if f /*i .u \ .t. 



We <lo not fcniHv whrlltM tliH 4 rontraclrd namr 
SalKlasub<larfhaur.u'iiiV i .i tr a c'liflri'riit wtrfc aitc^rlhrr* 



Muni* Hee Ciov;trlliiti;i 

t \tnc?tkitntltil>htt\\'*i,'t'.' t n y,t, SIT \f .ififi^ly in ,'trva. 
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Nanarthacandrika. 

This is a lexicon of synonyms of unknown authorship* 

Nanarthasikhamani. 

This is another lexicon of synonyms of unknown authorship. 

Parydyaratnamdld \ 

and I 

Paryayarnava. } 

The former of these two works belongs to Mahesvaramisra 
and the latter to Nilakanthamisra* Only manuscript copies of 
these works are available. 

Sdbarabhdsyavydkhya. See Gadadhara. 
Sabdacandrikd. See Govindapada. 

SabdacintdmanL 

On page 20, the author says that the work was composed by 
his father and on page 23 the name of the author of the Sabda- 
cintamani appears as Parthasarathimisra. It would not be 
therefore too much to infer that Parthasarathimisra was the 
father of this Sri Harsa. 

Sabdamtmdmsd. 

From the way in which the Sabdamimamsa is referred to 
here, we are led to think that it is the work of Ajaya. We know 
that Ajaya has written the Nanarthasangraha. Whether the 
present work is only another name of that work or whether it is 
different we cannot say. 

There are two other references to the Sabdanusasana and 
one of them is certainly not Parvatavardhana's. About the other, 
we do not know at present. 

Sabdaratna. See Vajrakhadgabhattacarya. There are 6 refer- 
ences to this work. Evidently it is a lexicon. 

Sabdarupaimmdmsd. See Vardhanacarya, 

Sabdatiabddrthacintamani. 

This is a lexicon of unknown authorship. There are two 
references to this work here. 

SabdaSabdarthamanjari. 

This too is a lexicon of unknown authoiship* 
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Sabdasabdarthamanjusa. 

Hamvlramisraraja is the author of this work. MS. copies 
of this work are available. 
Sabdanusasana. See Parvatavardhana. 
Saradatilakabhasyamvarana. See Sanghabhatacarya. 

Thus we see that in this short pamphlet a number of authors 
and works are quoted. Many of the works are not available at 
present. This is the only reason that induced me to publish 
this much defective text of the Amarakhandana. 



II 



[?] 



[?] 
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SANTA THE NINTH RASA.* 

BY 

PANDIT. D. T, TATACHARYA SIROMANI, M. o. L., 
Professor of Mwnamsa, Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi. 
About the rasa called santa, much controversy appears to 
have arisen and continued long among the old Alankarikas. 
The oldest extant work in which we find for the first time this 
rasa expressly mentioned is Udbhata's Kavyalankarasamgraha 
(p. 49), But there, neither Udbhata nor his commentator, 
Pratlharenduraja, introduces any opposite views regarding it, 
and it is merely mentioned along with others, as if there has been 
no conflict of opinion about it One reason why some refuse to 
accept santa is given by Abhinavagupta, by way of introduction 
to a passage in the Dhvanyaloka, where Anandavardhana en- 
deavours to establish this rasa. This is the introductory line 
(p. 176) :- 

^3 sircar 511% w: I aw 3 



But the following extract from Dhanika (Jivanahda's Ed, 
1878 p. 165) contains some other reasons also : 



Most probably to the first sn%, and %^ r ^ 3 mentioned by 
Dhanika in the above passage, might be ascribed the authorship 
of the two slokas respectively, which, Dharniasuri) the author of 
the Sahityaratnakara, quotes in the purvapaksa concerning the 
santa rasa, with a few introductory words : 



^Appendix to ** Definition of Poetry or Kavya ", thesis approved 
by the University of Madras for the Degree of Mastef of Oriental 
Learning. ....... ,...'. .-; ",. ;, 
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*KT: 



{% ^F (I 

Dhananjaya seems to accept ^^^ as distinct from Jdnta 
rasa, which, he thinks, has no place in a drama : 



Explaining the above, Dhanika writes : 



I 

What chiefly led Dhanika and Dhananjaya to such a con- 
clusion is evidently the silence of Bharata with respect to its 
;OTT^R which Abhinavagupta refers to in the line quoted 
above. But how are we to account for Udbhata's statement 
(P. 49.) 



u ^cgi^cRrFcri^r rg m^ ^j ^crn" ? 

From the Locana, we understand that according to some, 
-Bharata himself accepts the santa rasa. Abhinavagupta says 
there : ^^ = 



^TT^cf 



This is his own view also. Because he writes further on 



STcffacT <$fr | 5f^5TFqfrfcT ^ "^^q; 7 ' ^$ ^ , 
- Following Udbhata, some held that the chief rasa in the 
NagSnanda is santa. Dhanika refutes this, in defence , of. his 
own and Dhanafijaya's theory: 

, 1. My endeavour to trace out these words of Bharata i 
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Having in view what he is thus going to say in the fourth 
Pariccheda, Dhanika concludes in the second Pariccheda 
(pp. 65 6) that the hero of the Nagananda, Jimutavahana, 
is dhlrodatta, not dhlrasanta. But Hemacandra, who follows 
Abhinavagupta in almost everything, accepts heartily santa, 
and thus attacks Dhanika in his Alankaracudamani : 



Mammata, who regards nirveda as the sihaylbhdva of $anta, 
is also attacked here by Hemacandra, The former writes in the 
Kavyaprakasa : (4th Ullasa.) 



I cf^ 

This view appears in a metrical garb in Dharmasuri's Sahit- 
yaratnakara : 



Rejecting the above, Hemacandra says (p. 81): 



erg; srM^ra"^ t cw f| ^tsq* 
crwra; ^nr ^ ^F^ i ?r =r 
i 



We meet with an interesting passage in the Sahityaratna- 
kara, from which we understand that the quarrel about the 
sthayibhava was in no way less, perhaps much greater, than that 
about the rasa itself: 
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Surely it is quite impossible to trace out at present where- 
from Dharmasuri came to know of this view of Kohala, About 
Kohala, all that can be gathered from a minute and patient sera- 
tiny of all the existing Alankara works, is set forth by S. K. De, 
in his "Sanskrit Poetics'' (pp. 24-6). I should add here that one 
Markandeya-Kavindra is said to have written in his Prakrta- 
Sarvasva as follows; 

^-^^c-^RTO^nih 



From this we understand that Kohala was the author of a 
Prakrta work now lost to us; but since the chronological order 
seems to have been kept in view by Markandeya in mentioning 
these authors it may be well supposed that according to him 
Kohala was anterior to Vararuci the author of Prakrta-Prakasa. 

Leaving the question of sthdylbhdva of the santarasa, 
Dharmasuri goes on to specify by way of answering a question 
the kind of poetry in which santa can have a place; 



Such an answer perhaps was suggested to him by Ananda- 
vardhana, who, in a somewhat lengthy disquisition in the fourth 
Uddyota of his Dhvanyaloka, proves that santa is the principal 
rasa in the Mahabharata. But Dhanika seems to be a bitter 
enemy of f&nta, for, even in the Mahabharata he would not 
allow it. Introducing and commenting upon a line of Dasarupa 
he writes (p. 176); 

( This is palpably a mistake: it should be 



(?) 
I) 



1 . This line is very badly misunderstood and mistranslated by 
Haas. 
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: n 



Thus Dhanika is in direct conflict with Anandavardhana 
though he does not expressly refute his theory. Dharmasuri too 
is wrong in supposing that Anandavardhana is not in favour of 
Santa, being given a place in dramatic works. For, the latter 
when arguing in favour of the ninth rasa, tells us that the three 
viras of Bharata, daya, dana, and dharma, imply Santa,--* 
fact which leads us to conclude that those dramatic pieces 
whose heroes belong to any one of the three above-mentioned 
classes, are necessarily expressive of santarasa. That such was 
the idea of Anandavardhana is strengthened by the following 
lines of his commentator Abhinavagupta, who gives the highest 
place to santa among the rasas; 



(ff?) 



It is generally known that sometimes the poets themselves 
propound, expressly or by implication, theories relating to the 
art of. poetry. One of such poets is Krsnamis'ra, the well-known 
author of the Prabodha-Candrodaya, whose principal rasa is 
Santa as Nagesa rightly points out in his commentary on Rasa- 
gangadharai (p. 30). It is in Venkatanatha Master of all arts 
and sciences," that we see the most eminent poet who refutes the 
views of Dhanika and Dhanafijaya with regard to the Santa. 
The following, taken from the prologue to his drama, 



rasa. 



1. Ed. 1888, 
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the Sankalpasuryodaya, is a portion of the dialogue between 
Sutradhara and Nati : 



cTRt 



arfq %^ ^If^nraa (%wwg ^r fnsjt4 *T5rcfl[ i ^"h ft 



Nan (with joy) What my lord sayeth is right, but how 
to account for the embodiment of the emotion of peace in this 
drama, when the masters of the Histrionic art maintain that 
there is no such thing as Santa. 

Sutradhara (contemptuously) Lady 1 Them, then, I do 
not consider as connoisseurs of the histrionic art. 

They hold the opinion that the emotion of peace could not 
be enacted, perhaps because of the difficulty to find in this world 
an audience to appreciate that emotion. 
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Further : 

The erotic emotion pampereth the ways of the wicked; the 
emotion of valour breedeth mutual contempt, the emotion of 
wonder bordereth on the grotesque; the other emotions are paltry 
enough. But peace alone then by elimination is the emotion 
that allayeth the agony of the mind. 

Uatl This superior emotion (peace) is of the experience of 
great sages, such as Sanaka, Sanandana and others. Still, how 
could this emotion, the essence of which is yoga which is attain- 
able only by the control of the sense-group, be represented in a 
drama, fit alone to be witnessed by Philistines ! 

Sutradhara Lady! say not so. For: for thee to raise this 
doubt, we are not going to depict the creed of Alepakas, who give 
up the performance of all duties. There are varnasrama duties 
expounded times without number, by the divine Lord Krsna, 
duties ennobled by the doctrine of Sattvikatyaga and which could 
not be abandoned by the adherents of Nivrttidharma. It is the 
discharge of these duties that giveth the lovers of Ranga their 
lives' goal. Further hear and see more, about the greatness of 
true histrionic art. For, it is said : 

That which could not be depicted in a drama is neither 
wstra nor vidya, silpa, nor kala } yoga nor 



1. These passages are extracted from the translation of the San- 
:alpasuryodaya by K. Narayanacharya, B.A-, and D. Raghunafliaswami 
[yengar. 
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THE CHINESE SUVARNA-SAPTATI AND 
THE MATHARA-VRTTI. 

BY 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRi, M.A,, Bar-at-Law, 
Reader in Indian Philosophy, Madras University. 
It is well-known that Paramariha, a Buddhist monk who 
went and lived in China in the 5th Century A. D., took with him 
a number of works from India, which he translated into Chinese. 
One of these was the Sankhya-Karikfi, which in the Chinese is 
known by the equivalent of the Suvarna-Saptati. The translation 
includes a commentary as well Both of these were first made 
available to the non-Chinese-knowing world by M. Takakusu in 
the Bulletin de I' Ecole Francaise de V Extreme Orient, in 1904, 
M. Takakusu noticed several points of resemblance between 
Gaudapada's bhasya and the commentary that had been trans- 
lated by Paramartha. There is not much room to think that the 
latter was written by Paramartha, since, in more than one place 1 , 
he adds a note of his own, either explaining the commentary or 
dissenting therefrom. It was, therefore, thought that Gaudapada's 
bhasya was possibly translated by Paramartha, or else some com- 
mentary, which was the original for Gaudapada as well. When 
later a manuscript of the Mathara-Vrtti was discovered, it was 
found that this had far greater affinities with what Paramartha 
had translated into Chinese; while at the same time from its 
being in some ways clearer and fuller than Gaudapada's bhasya, 
it seemed to be the originaLof the latter too. It seemed, therefore, 
exceedingly likely that the Mathara-Vrtti was the original for 
Paramartha. This conclusion was stated by Dr. Belvalkar 2 quite 
a long time ago and presumably he is of the same opinion still 
He is not unaware of some differences between the two, but he 
considers these to be of little moment, like those incidental to 
differences of recension, as between the Chinese and the Japanese. 
Anything like an examination in some detail of the two commen- 

1. See, for instance, the sous~comme?itaires on verses 8 and 51. 

2. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume ', pp. 171-184. 
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taries seems, however, to reveal several differences in funda- 
mentals, differences that can hardly square with the hypothesis 
of the one having been the original of the other. Such an ex- 
amination has been under-taken elsewhere by the present writer; 
he seeks here only to re-state some of the points of difference 
under three heads : I. Differences in doctrine between Mathara 
and Paramartha: II. Differences in exposition, where Paramartha 
agrees more with Gaudapada than with Mathara; III. Differences 
in exposition, where Paramartha is fuller a'nd more intelligible 
than either Mathara or Gaudapada. 

I 

(a) The first of these relates to the order of evolution. 
" The five subtle elements", says Paramartha, "proceed from 
ahankara; they are then products; but they produce the five 
mahabhutas and the indriyas; they are then productive; that is to 
say, the subtle element of sound produces ethereal space and the 
organ of hearing, the subtle element of odour produces the earth 
and the organ of smell and so on." The doctrine of the origin 
of the indriyas from the tanmatras is foreign to the Sankhya of 
the Karikas, as expounded by Mathara or Gaudapada or by any 
known Samskrt commentator. The account given here (in the 
commentary on verse 3), occurs elsewhere too, in the commen- 
taries on verses 8, 10, 26 and 56, while it is implied by the com- 
mentary on verse 34. A passage from the commentary on verse 
26 may be quoted to remove any possible doubt as to Para- 
maribo's meaning. "The organ of hearing proceeds from the 
suble element of sound and is related in nature to the gross 
element, ether; it perceives, then, sounds alone. The organ of 
touch proceeds from the subtle element of touch and is related 
in nature to the gross element air ; it perceives, then, contact 
alone." It must be noted that verses 22 and 25 of the Karikas 3 
seem to contain a distinctly different teaching about the order of 
evolution. In commenting on these, Paramartha seems to lay no 
stress on the order mentioned, and cannot be taken to have con- 
tradicted the order explicitly laid down in commenting on both 
earlier and later verses. Presumably these verses were treated as 

3. prakrter mahams tato "hahkaras taswad garias ca sodasakah \ 
tasm&d api sodasakat pancabhyah panca bhut&ni \ \ 
sattvika ekadasakah pravarttaU vaikrtad ahankarat \ 
bhutades tanm&tras sa to,m,sas taifas&d ubhayam \ \ . . 
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' i'-.H-hmj. ;i definite sequence or as not intending the sequenc. 

it ,- i '' !1 "' : " !i '' that is lo - s:i y. the commentator whose work h< 
', I/; ;"".^rs not seem to have stood alone in thus under 

\\ "} ,'. l|l "'! u-tl " f thc ttli tos> His account has grea 
^ < ' '" given in the Manimekalai and some parts o: 

<>Tl ' n thr "'^ 
y. .,! sm,nl, from air the evolntcs called skin and touch," 
'" ';"' "" " th<- diilerence of this doctrine from what k 
< _*'< i'i*'*WA\ Sankhya, and its affinities with what is known as 

'I'" - ' ...: can .serve as indications of an early date, it is likeh 

ut I ..nuuirilM ton was translating the work of some very early 

' ' : '"'< '" '<" "' who came long before Majhara or Gaudapada. 

^ " i 'I H nrxt major point of difference relates to verse 67 

" J 'I'MmlyuiiclrrMnndto teach a state of release, while 

! ""' !"!. "Virtue .md the rest having ceased to function 

, IM.HIM. nf <he attainment of perfect wisdom, (the 

i ' tcMiifM. i .!!-) invested with the body, because of the 
<-I,T ,.i jM-,1 -...pM-vi.,,,-., like the whirl of the (potter's) wheel 
* h i^rAixlH for .1 while by virtue of the momentum imparted 
in- . ptiMj .; !' V. Tliisw not, however, the way in which 
r.*oiM,irthjuii<|*rHUiidut. Because of full and perfect know- 
!rS^- 4 it I-,, SlU( | t virtue He,, haw no longer any influence; trans- 
. * IK flhrrrforr) arrested, as the body of the potter's 
her?, whfw mmrmc'iil .ne inicnupis. The idea of flvanmnkli 
Istul, iw pLur hrrr. Tin- verse is introduced with the ciuestion 
")< knolrigr ^ivrs ddivrrenee, why are you and I not yet 
-k4'i*'l .'" Ai > i .t.ind'., I'araiuurtha's commentary seems to give 
i ii awn iurpHJi.il rrle.iH*' comes with death alone. There is 
HI in ttiiitk thai M. T.ik.ikuhii's translation is at fault here, 
,i tt < i'!',r,vh<-rr, in miilcring wliat O;iud;ipada understands by 
, , , \,i.i !(,',; (in, il is diflieult to believe that the translator 
/', mid i'ti'd ,i whole fMhsagc, i-.pt-fially when he was aware 

I t , ,.(\b|atU''s mlriptt tidmn of that verse as teaching a doctrine 

1 i\- ,ituiiift. Thi- IN no n'aMin to think either that the 
,|. .!!-! w,'. -in mii^jt,d jail of the Sankhya from the earliest 
i HM "., "' >n virw of the many varying conceptions and 



! )r ManituSkulai Affount of the Sankhya," Journal af 

VIM, n. ,l:!.:-,'27. 
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explanations of it in the history of its sister system, the Advaita 
Vedanta, The illustration of the potter's wheel, however, seems 
hardly to be apposite to the sense conveyed in Paramartha's 
commentary. The whole question of release while yet embodied 
is worth further investigation. In the meantime, we have here 
a divergence of Paramartha, on a cardinal point of doctrine, 
from Mathara. 

(c) Some minor points of difference may also be noticed : 
(1) Under verse 13, the co-operation of the three gunas 5 is 
explained by Paramartha on the ground that since they pertain 
to one identical soul, and are not independent, they are capable of 
acting together. There is nothing corresponding to the words 
italicised, in the Mathara-Vrtti, or indeed in the commentaries of 
Gaudapada or Vacaspati. 

(2) In explaining the function of the senses as alocana- 
matrani Paramartha seems undecided as to the interpretation of 
it as bare awareness or unique awareness. ''The eyes", he says, 
"only see forms and that is the function of the eyes. It is only a 
perception incapable of discernment or handling. The other 
organs too act only on their respective objects/' 6 Mathara 
definitely understands unique awareness, the sense implied in the 
third of the sentences quoted from Paramartha. 

(3) The dispositions that are samsiddhika are explained by 
Paramartha as those acquired by good deeds performed in a prior 
existence. 7 Mathara and Gaudapada take it to mean cognate 
(saho'tpanna), and instance dispositions cognate with the divine 
sage, Kapila, in the first creation. These could not have been 
produced by earlier acquired merit; indeed, such dispositions are 
classified as prakrtika by Gaudapada. 

(4) Both Paramartha and Mathara give lists of teachers that 
intervene between Pancasikha and Isvara-Krsna, but the lists are 
not identical, nor can they be identified, as suggested by 
Dr. Belvalkar. Paramartha names Hokia, Uluka, and Po-poh, 
while Mathara mentions Bhargava, Uluka, Valmiki, Harita, 
Devala, and others, (Devala-prabhrtm). Even if we identify 
Bhargava with Hokia, and Po-poli with Devala, there are at least 

5. satt'vam laghu prakasakam tsfam ttpastambhakam calam ca raj(ik\ 

guru uaranakam era tamah pradlpavac c&rthato 

6. Verse 28. 

7. Verse 43. 
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two other names, Valmiki and Harita, for whom there are no 
equivalents in Paramartha's list One of the strong points of Dr. 
Belvalkar's thesis is thus very insecurely founded. 

II 

(a) In explaining the phrase kaivalyartham pravrttes ca, 9 
Mathara, like the author of the Jayamangala, takes the activity 
(pravrtti) to be that of Prakrti. Not so Paramartha, who agrees 
with Gaudapada (and Vacaspati) and expatiates on the futility of 
our efforts to secure release, if bodies alone existed. 

(6) Adhy&tmika tustis 9 are understood by Paramartha as 
internal contentments produced by the intellect, individuation 
and manas ; they relate to nature, means, time and luck. 
Mathara, who agrees with Vacaspati, says that they concern the 
self and are called nature, means, time and luck. 

There are also a few other such instances of agreement 
between Paramartha and Gaudapada. Jn view of the many 
points of resemblance between the MGthara-Vrtti andGaudapada's 
bhasya on the one hand and that Vrtti and Paramartha 1 s com- 
mentary on the other, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion of 
their reciprocal dependence. But the differences noted above 
would seem to stand in the way of accepting any one of them 
as the original of the others. It is more likely that all three 
derive from a common original. 10 It is not unlikely that the 
commentary translated by Paramartha, which must have been of 
some antiquity, was itself the original drawn upon in various 
ways and at various dates by both Mathara and Gaudapada. 11 



8. Verse 17. 

9. Verse 50. 

10. See Keith, The Sank ky a System, p, 70 fa 

11. In a paper contributed by Prof. Umesh Misra to the Sixth 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, on "Gaudapada's Bhasya 
and the Mathara- Vrtti" the writer seeks to make out that the latter is a 
very late work written after the 10th century A. D., perhaps after the 
13th century. Though one may not subscribe to this conclusion, it is 
difficult not to agree with the writer in his view that the dependence of 
Gaudapada on Mathara is not proved. The existence of a 73rd verse 
in the Mathara-Vrtti, not found in any other commentary, is strongly 
suggestive of the lateness of the former. But the argument is not 
conclusive ; for, even the 72nd vexse, in the present writer's opinion 
(not to mention the 63rd verse, referred to in the text of this paper) 
seems to be an interpolation, though it is found in all commentaries 
except Gaudapada's. 
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III. 

Two distinctive points in the Suvarna-Saptati deserve 
notice, (a) What is verse 63 in the Kdrika, as known to us, 
finds no place in the Chinese version, The omission of this 
verse does not cause any break in the transition of thought from 
verse 62 to verse 64. The first of these states that the Spirit is 
in truth never bound, but that it is Prakrit that is bound and 
migrates. This is the final truth; by the contemplation of this, 
we are told in verse 64, there results perfect wisdom which 
leaves nothing to be known, which is pure and absolute. Between 
these two verses, there is no need to say that Prakrti binds itself 
through seven dispositions and liberates itself through one. Hojv 
the bondage is effected has been set forth already, A verse like 
the present would find its most appropriate place, if at all, after 
verse 54, which is the last verse treating of the gunas. From 
verse 55 onwards we are told of the misery which is of the nature 
of the things and of the functioning of Prakrti towards the release 
of the Spirit; and there is a natural transition from verse 62 to 
verse 64, which is not helped in any way by verse 63. It is true, 
as both Tilak and M. Takakusu point out, that the sense of the 
verse finds support in Sankhya-Sutras, but this is not conclusive 
evidence of the genuineness of the verse. It may be that it was 
grafted on later, on the strength of the Sutras, The grafting 
should have been done before the time of Mathara, Gaudapada 
and Vacaspati. This is not impossible, as it has not been 
proved that none of the Sutras in their present form was known 
to the commentators, 12 . If, then, we decide to drop out verse 63, 
we are left with seventy-one verses of the usually recognised 72. 
Of these, the last verse need not have been composed by Isvara- 
Krsna. It is obviously a reply to some hostile criticism of the 
scope and value of the work. This character it shares with verse 
73, which is seen only in the^M&thara-Vrtti. The reply may have 
anticipated the criticism, but it may well have come later too. 
The latter hypothesis has this further advantage, besides its being 
the more natural one: on the Chinese computation, if verse 72 be 
left out, as a later addition, we are left with only 70 verses, which 
make the Saptati complete, the last verse ending with "sanksip- 
tarn aryamatina samyagvijnaya siddhantam." The view here 

12. See "The Antiquity of the Sankhya Sntras" Proceedings of 
the Oriental Confer ence^ Lahore. 
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urged is not implausible. But one at least of the difficulties it 
has to meet is Tilak's conjectural verse based on the commen- 
tary on verse 61. as set forth by Mathara, Gaudapada, and Para- 
martha. The exposition of Paramartha, however, has here an 
advantage which is worth noticing. 

(b) The verse starts with the sukumarataratva of Prakrit 
which is explained by Paramartha as subtlety (delicatesse). The 
commentaries of Mathara and Gaudapada pass on abruptly from 
this to a discussion of Isvara, time, svabhava etc., as causes of the 
world. It is this abrupt change of topic that strongly suggests 
a missing verse of the kind conjectured by Tilak. The transition, 
however, is more easy in Paramartha's account. This is how it 
goes. "Thus, in the world, a man sees a woman endowed with 
excellent qualities; then he sees another woman, who is the most 
excellent of all; he thinks 'she is the most excellent and she is 
unrivalled'. In the same way, Nature is the most delicate 
(subtle) of the twenty-four principles. How do you know that ? 
Because she does not bear one's gaze (is invisible). One may 
object: this new is not correct, because the isolation of the soul 
does not come_ about from seeing Nature. For, the preceptor 
who considers Isvara to be the cause of the world says 'the soul 
Jgnorant and separated from Nature contents itself with' joys and 
sorrows; Isvara alone can send it to heaven or hell' Because 
of this Nature (?) cannot be liberated even when the soul has 
seen ^ature. The subtleness of Nature cannot be proved 
Then commences the discussion^ Isvara etc. It is too much to 
jy that there is nothing unnatural or out-of-the-way in the 
d,scu ssi0 n of these topics. But, as Paramatha introduces them 
hey seem^far ess unnatural In any case it allows us to suspect' 

- f n^^ 






*MADHYAMARTHASANGRAHA OF BHAVAVIVEKA. 

(Restored from the Tibetan Version with an English 
Translation.) 

BY 

PANDIT N. AYYASWAMI SASTRI, LECTURER IN SANSKRIT, 
Ayurvedic College, Mylapore, Madras. 

The Madhyamarthasangraha which is ascribed to Acarya 
Bhavya Viveka (legs-ldan-hbyed) or popularly known as Bhava- 
Viveka by Tibetan translators is a short treatise consisting only 
of 11 anuship verses on the nature of the Double Truth as accep- 
ted in the Madhyamika system of Buddhist philosophy. I have 
not been able to get any evidence other than the colophon of the 
work itself to attribute this work to Bhava Viveka and until the 
contrary is proved we may regard him as the author. In his 
work, the author has presented in a nut-shell the nature of the 
two realities viz., the empirical and the absolute (samvrti and 
paramartha satyas) with their classifications. The Satya Siddhi 
School founded by Harivarman, which constitutes the stage of a 
transition between Hmayanism and Mahayanism 1 was the first 
to introduce into Buddhist philosophy the doctrine of the 
Double Truths. 2 Nagarjuna, the first to systematise the 
Madhyamika School, insists that these twofold truths are very 
important and without knowing them one cannot realise the 
deep real import of Buddha's teachings: 



(Nagarjuna 1 s Madhyamika Karika XXIV. 9). 

In the present treatise Bhava Viveka has done the classification 
(vibhaga) hinted in the above Karika. The same has been done 

* Submitted to the sixth All-India Oriental Conference, Patna 
1930. 

1. Yamakami Sogen ; System of Buddhist Thought p. 173 (1912). 

2. P. L. Vaidya : Aryadeva et son Catuh Sataka* Introduction 
page 19 (Paris, 1923), 

V 6 
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by Candrakirti in his Madhyamakavatara which will be taken 
into account later on for comparison This table below will 
explain the classification of Truth made in the Madhyamartha- 
sangraha: 

SATYA. 



Paramartha 



Samvrti 



Paryaya Aparayaya | 
Paramartha Paramartha Mithya- 

Sarnvriti 



| 

Tathya- 
Sarhvrti. 



J at ipary ay a- J an mar odha- 

Vastu Paramartha Paramartha 



Sakalpa Mithya- Akalpa Mithya- 
Samvrti Samvrti 

Now Bhava Viveka asserts that the category of aparyaya 
paramartha in the above Table represents the absolute reality, 
which cannot be specified (aparyaya) and explaining it, says in 
verse No. 6 that it is above every possible determination (sarva- 
prapancavarjita) and it is neither existent nor non-existent, nor 
both at once, nor neither, This kind of explanation of the abso- 
lute reminds us of the well-known credo of the Madhyamikas: 



a verse attributed to Acarya Sarahapada by the compiler of the 
Subhasitasangraha, 

Paryaya paramartha (the absolute that can be specified) 
our author subdivides into jaii paryaya vastu paramartha (the 
absolute that can be specified as a kind of JatiKarya 1 = produc- 
tion and the janmarodha paramartha (the absolute which is the 
complete extinction of all manifestations). As no light is thrown 

1, Compare the Laakavatara-Sutra (Kyota, 1928) p. 186. Verse 72, 

i: f 
|J 
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by the author on the former, he seems to have included in it the 
views of the Tlrthikas such as Sankhyas etc. 

Bhavya explains janmarodha paramartha by saying 
that (the Hinayanists maintain that) the visible world is 
produced out of four conditions (pratyayas) and has the four 
limits 3 (koti) viz., (1) Birth and Death (2) Immortality and 
Annihilation, (3) Existence and Non-existence, (4) Phenomenon 
and Voidness, and that the extinction of its manifestation is the 
absolute truth. Nagarjuna tells us that these four conditions 
are the following: hetu, alambana, anantara, and adhipatL 2 
This classification into four varieties of conditions, we are told 3 , 
belongs to Sarvasti-Vada School of Hinayana Buddhism and its 
followers are characterised as co-religionists 4 (svayuthyas) 
by Bhava Viveka and Candrakirti. The central concep- 
tion of the absolute in the schools of early Buddhism e.g., the 
Sarvasti-Vada School, is that "When all manifestations are stop- 
ped all fojces extinct, remains the lifeless residue. It is impersonal, 
eternal death, and it is a separate element, a reality, the reality of 
the elements in their lifeless condition. 5 " But the Sautr&ntikas, 
on the contrary, denying the lifeless substance of Nirvana main- 
tain that "It is the absolute end of manifestations, the end of 
passion and life (kle&ajanmanoh ksaya) without any positive 
counterpart 6 ". It is, therefore, possible that Bhavya brings under 
the category of janmarodha param&rtha the views of the 
Sarvasti-Vadins and those of Sautrantikas. 

Sanwrti satya (empirical truth) the author defines as the 
world as it appears to our eyes. This is again divided into 
empirical truth which is real (tathya samvrtiT. S.) and empiri- 
cal truth which is unreal (mithya $amvrti=zM, S.). T. S. is 
confined to those worldly objects which are capable of produc- 
ing useful results. M. S. refers to those apparent objects which 
are incapable of being useful. This is again divided into sakalpa 
M. S. and akalpa M. S. Sakalpa according to the author 

1. Saracchandra Das, Tibetan Dictionary, p. 968. 

2. Madhyamika Karika. L 2. (B. B. IV). 

3. Th. Stcherbatsky : Buddhist Nirvana, p. 194. n. 6. (Leningrad, 
1927). 

4. Prajnapradipa, p. 24. (B. I.) and Prasannapada, p. 76 n. (B. B 
IV). 

5. Th. Stcherbatsky, op. cit. p. 27. 

6. Ibid, p, 29. 
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is the misapprehension of a snake in the rope (lying in the dark) 
while akalpa signifies the perception of double moon 
(in the sky by a man suffering from an eye disease). It must 
be admitted that the criterion on which such a distinction 
has been drawn by the author is difficult to explain satisfactorily, 
This much can, however, be said that in the former case 
the mistaken notion of a snake in a rope is considered to 
be sakalpa M. S,, because it imposes the attributes of a snake 
which are absent there on the existing rope on account of 
some similarity between the snake and the rope; while in the 
latter case, the perception of double moon in the sky is ' called 
Akalpa M. S. because no imposition of anything that is absent is 
made on the existing moon, as in the former case, but simply 
a second moon is imagined. 

In fine, Bhavya winds up his classification saying thas all the 
truths can be condensed into two broad heads referred to above, 
It is interesting to compare this classification with that of 
Candrakirti in Madhyamakavatara 1 . According to him the 
absolute truth is only of one kind 2 and cognisable only by 
those who have right knowledge (samyagdtfa). The empirical 
troth is what ordinary people (prthagjana) think of, Since 
there is a distinction between the ordinary men of perfect 
sense-organs (susthendriya) and those of defective sense organs 
(dustcndriya), he makes a similar distinction in the sphere of 
their knowledge. The sphere of knowledge relating to the 
hymen with perfect sense organs, Candrakirti calls empirical 
truth of the world (loha samvrti) or sound empirical truth samyak 
samir/i), because it is true so far as the wordly affairs are con 
corned But of the ordinary people with defective sense-organs 
he cognitive activities, such as perception of hair in the sky and 
ot he water in the mirage etc, are untrue even with regard to 
worldly affairs and so they go by the name of unworldly or 



- len of the 6th Chanter f^*"** (R * K) and the rest l 
Oriental Series Xo. 4, as a su j UrSe of P ublic ation in the Madras 

Research, Madras, Vol.' Ill, Part P 4) ement t0 the J " 31 ^Oriental 
2- Madhyamakavatara, p. 119, L. 16. 
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(anumandbhasa) and so on. Then speaking of examples of 
aloka-samvrti in verse No. 26, he says that whatever is 
constructed by Tirthikas being influenced by slumber of ignor- 
ance (ajnana middha) according to their caprice and whatever is 
imagined in the mirage (by fools) are not at all true even from 
the wordly standpoint of view and therefore are illusory. We 
learn from his Bhasya thereon that the Tirthikas referred to are 
Sankhyas and others. It is not, however, easily ascertainable as to 
who are alluded to by Candrakirti while using the term anuma- 
ndbhdsa along with the conditions of defects relating to the mind. 
Probably he alludes there to the svatantrdnumdna School of 
Madhyamikas expounded by Bhava Viveka whom he violently 
attacks in his Prasannapada very often on the score that all the 
anumanas set forth by Bhavya to establish the absolute prove 
fallacious* 

It is evident, anyhow, that Candrakirti classifies samvrti 
satya into two : tathya-sariwrti and mithya-samvrii and 
brings under the latter category the views of the unwise (asat=z 
Tirthikas) which Bhavya includes probably in the category of 
jdtiparydyavastu paramartha and that the mithyd-samvrti is not 
brought into two classes again as is done by Bhavya in the pre- 
sent treatise. Now the question naturally arises as to the category 
in which the co-religionists, viz., Hinayanists and Vijfiana- 
vadins 1 have been placed in this classification. Candrakirti boldly 
asserts that all the Vadas of dlaya-vijfidna, pudgala, 5 skandhas, 
and 18 dhatus are intentionally introduced by Buddha only as a 
means of realising the undefinable absolute (anaksara-tattva) 
by the ordinary folk. It is to be finally pointed out from the 
above comparison that Candrakirti betrays his fervent Buddhist 
faith by a categorical denial of even worldly reality to the 
Tirlhika views, whereas Bhavya is liberal in bringing them under 
the absolute. 

For the Tibetan, I have made use of the Narthang Edition in 
the Santiniketan and Adyar Libraries. A copy of this was kindly 
sent to me by the General Secretary of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal duly corrected after comparison with a more legible Nar- 
thang Edition accessible to him. The original Sanskrit text of 
the Madhyamarthasangraha has unfortunately been lost to us 
as is the case with many similar ancient Sanskrit works on 
Buddhist philosophy, and my humble effort has been to restore 

1. Ibid. VI. 43. 
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from Ihe Tibetan translation, the original in Sanskrit, as set forth 
below. 

RESTORED SANSKRIT TEXT. 

II *r*w*frpif : H 

II ?i% 

^ ft 



TO $A fsm WRI H ^ H 

%f^^r 9^5:4 ^wraci: i 

f^ww: *W f^^r: cr ^ I! ^ II 



e ^ wisnfl s*^ ^n?f7^3 ^ II ^ II 



II H ii 



ft, ^iww g f^: || ^ H 
ftiw ft^Hfrr ^r irfifff: i 
ft ?ni^%l^ ^csr^^cfjajq^ || \3 it 

iff ft, ^Pl^l^lTS^f^ 1 

r ^rr it <: n 



L Tib, no=3^T 

2. Tib. hkhor-ba-ma-ston-ba=^jTOW ? It is difficult to explain 
the particle W here. I take it to be a final particle denoting feminine 
gender (Set Sard Chandra Das Dictionary under 'ma'). So I have 

translated the word * hkhor-ba-ma ? as ^fff, 

3. See p. 42, and note 1. 

4. Compare Lankavatara-SStra (Kyoto, 1923) p. 152, Verse 20: 

^K$I: sj^rl^jiH %*rf ^RI: SR$% i 
also, p. 43. 

3. cL p. 42. 
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ftwr ef 
ft 



TIBETAN VERSION. 



RGYA. GAR. SKAD, DUj MADHYA. MA. RTHA. 

SAM. GRA. HA| BOD. SKAD. DU| DBU. MAHI 

DON. BSDUS. PA || 



bcom. Idan. hdas. dpal. kun. tu. bzan. po, la. phyag. htshal. lo\\ 

gan. dag. skye. med. rtogs. pa. nid. yin. yan. tha. snad. no. gan* 
snin. rjes. hkhor. ba. ma. ston. bar\ rgyal. ba. rvams. ni> hjig. 
rtcn. bde. bar. bskyab. pahi, phyir\ hdi. rtt. shugs. kyan. dri. med, 
bio. dan. Idan* de. dag. rnams. la. rtag. tu. bdag. phyag. htshal. lo\\ 

1. bden. pa.gnis. ni. ji.lta. buhi\ don. ni. rtogs. par. bya. bahi. 

phyir\ 

bdag. gis. hdi. ni. rab. brtsams. te\ sans, rgyas. rnams. kyis. 

chos bstan. pa\\ 

2. bden. pa.gnis. su. hdus. pa. ste\ don. dam. dan. ni. kun. rdsob. 

po\ 

dam. pahi don. ni. spros bral. te\ de. yan. rnam. pa. gnis. su. 

bya\\ 

3. rnam. grans, kyi. ni. don. dam. dan\ rnam. grans, ma.yin. don. 

dam. mo\ 
dan. po. de. yan. gnis. yin. te\ rigs. rnam. grans, don. dan\\ 

4. skye. ba. bkag.pahi. don. dam. mo\ mu. bshi. skye. hgog. la. sogs. 

pahi\ 



1. For the explanation and difference of these two samvrtis. See 
p. 44. 

2* Here the gap is conjectural. 
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gtan. tshigs. bshi. yi. rigs. pa. de\ snan. bahi. dnos. po. thams. 

cad. kyan\\ 

5. skye. ba. bkag. pahi. don, dam. mo\ spros. pa. thams. cad. kyis. 

ston. pa | 

de. ni. main, grans, ma. yin. pahi] dam. pahi. don. du. ses. 

par. hya\\ 

6. yoiLpahi. mthah. dan. med. pahi. mthah] gnis. po. thams. cad. 

spans, pa. ste| 
de. Ha. bu. na. don. dam. mo\ kun. rdsob. ji. liar. snan. ba. yin\\ 

7. de. van. gnis. su. ses. by a. ste\ log. pa. yin. ni. kun. rdsob. dan\ 
van. dag. pa. yi. kun. rdsob. po\ don. byed. nus. pahi. dnos. po. 

m'|| 

8. yan. dag. kun. rdsob. shes. by a. ste\ snan. yan. don. byecL ma. 

nus.pa\ 

log. pa. yin. ni. kun. rdsob. po\ de. yan. gnis.su. ses. bya. sie\\ 
V. riig. bcas.dan.ni, rtog. med. gnis\ ttog. bcas. thag. pa. la. 

* sbrul. hdsin \ 
riog. med. si a. ba. gnis. hdsin. pahi\ 

10, dcs. na. thaws, cad. bden. gnis. su\ hduspa, nid. bstan. par bya] 
de. don. warns, su. blans. nas. ni\ phun. sum. tshogs* pa. thams. 

cad. thob\\ 

11. dbu. ma. yi. ni. don. bsdus. pa\ de. Itar. bdag. gis. bsad.po. yi\ 
dgc. ba. gan. des. sews, can* gyi\ bsam. pa. myur. du. h 

gyur. 

dbu. mahi. don. bsdus. pa. slob, dpon. legs. Idan. 

hbyed. kyis. mdsad. pa. rdsogs. so\\ 

lo, tsha. ba. tshul. khrinis. rgyal.pas. 

bsgyur. tin* shus. te. gnas. 

la. phab.paho\\ 



ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

I offer my eternal salutations to those Buddhas (Jinas) who, 

although they have realised the truth of anutpatti (of dharmas), 

in thousands of the empirical existences in this world 

through commiseration towards worldly affairs and who even 

then, retained the pure wisdom. ' 

1 commence the teaching of the dharmas expounded by 
to make known to the world the Double Truths in their 

real connotation. 

Truths, in brief, are twofold mz n empirical and absolute 
The absolute is above expressiot 
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It is divided as the Absolute that can be specified 
(paryaya) and the Absolute which cannot be so specified 
(aparyaya). The former is again divided into jdti paryaya 
vastu paramdriha (The absolute that can be specified as a kind 
of jati = Production) and janmarodha paramdrtha (The abso- 
lute which is the complete extinction of all manifestations). The 
visible world is produced out of four conditions (pratyaya) and 
has four limits (koti) viz., birth, death etc, and the complete 
extinction of it is called janmarodha. The real absolute 
(in the author's opinion) is above every possible determination 
and it is neither existent nor non-existent, (nor both at once, nor 
neither). 

Samvrti (empirical Truth) is what appears to our eyes. 
It is divided into real (tathya) and unreal (mithya). The 
former is (confined to) those worldly objects which are capable 
of producing useful results and the latter refers to those apparent 
objects which are incapable of being useful. Mithya samvrti is 
again divided into sakalpa and akalpa* The former is (when) a 
misapprehension (arises) of a snake in a rope (lying in the dark), 
and the perception of a double moon (in the sky by a person 
suffering from eye-disease) constitutes the latter. 

Thus, all the truth, in brief, is, therefore, taught as divided 
into two classes as said above. Having understood this 
teaching, one obtains all prosperity, May the summary of the 
essential principles of Madhyamika system made by me procure 
to all beings what they desire. 
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DATE OF MURAffCIYtJR MUTINAKARAYAR. 

BY 

DR. P. S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI, M.A., L.T., 
Assistant Editor, Tamil Lexicon, University of Madras. 

Miira-Rciyiir Mntinukaruyar is the author of the second 
stanza in Puranunurn, one of the eight ancient anthologies in 
Tamil Literature. He blesses the Cera king Pcruncdrrutiyafi- 
(Sral&tau with long life along with his able and sincere'counsel- 
lors unthwarted like the Himalayas and the Mt. Potiyil where 
(he deer warm themselves with their young ones at the fire-triad 
on which Agniholrn is performed by Brahmins both morning 
and evening. Before wishing him long life he refers to him as 
lorgivmg m nature as the earth, wide in his counsel as the sky 
strong as the wind, fierce as the fire and sweet in his grace as the 
water, and to the vastness and fertility of his kingdom. 

It is worth noting that, in this stanza, mention is made of 
he four vedasi the fire-triad*, and the debts (to gods; 
She shape of AgniJiotra. ' 

hisMutinakarayar is mentioned to have been one of the 

ta his 



word aliyar which means 'may live 
5/)an 

pronoun si 
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mood cannot have for its subject either the first personal pro- 
nouns or the second personal pronouns 1 } while the author of 
Nannul who lived much later states that such a verb can have 
for its subject all kinds of nouns and pronouns 2 . This clearly 
shows that the use of myankol verb with the rirst and the second 
personal pronoun for its subject was a later development. If so, 
Mutinakarayar should have lived later than Tolkappiyanar. If 
it is a fact that the latter lived during the Middle Sangam, the 
former could not have lived during the First Sangam, 



Munnilai tanmai y-(iyl r-itatto\u* 

Manna t&kum viyankdt ki\am. (Tol. Collatikaram, 226). 

Kayawiu ravvor riff a viyank%\ 

lyalu mfyam-pa l-enku m-enpp* (Na#$ul 338). 



GRAMMATICAL METAMORPHOSIS OF THE TAMIL 
NOUNS KATAI, VAYIN AND KALA1. 

BY 

DR. R S, SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI, M.A., L.T., 

Assistant Editor, Tamil Lexicon, University of Madras. 

The words katai, vayin, and kalai were originally nouns, the 
first two denoting place and the last denoting time. Eventually 
they have become the seventh case-suffixes if they follow nouns 
and verbal participial suffixes if they follow relative participles. 
The process through which such a metamorphosis has come maj 
be learnt from an examination of the following expressions: 

A. 

(1) Qp$arjr)60isi&<5L-Quj 

Munralan-kataiye (Tol. Elut. 1 and 62). 1 

(2) Fte/60E/ff<SZaL.(oLU 

Ra-la-valan-kataiye (ibid. 30). 

(3) <"5^ffl\3S>L.(ottJ 

Xa-v-valan-kataiye (ibid* 72). 

(4) gm!UlUfl-**GZDI 

lyaiya-k-katai (Kural, 230). 

B. 

(1) GicT^a/ni^sBr 

Moli-vayin-ana (Tol. Elut. 57, 143, 417). 

(2) ^j,w<jS[gs)sr 

A-vayin-ana (ibid. 148, 200, 240, 284, 292, 296, 315 32C 
438). 

(3) Gu.T(|5ra;tti?@r 

Porul-vayin-ana (ibid. 481; Tol. Col. 95, 100). 2 



(4) 

Vayin-rorum (Perum, 133) 3 t 
(5) }usr eauSpQujprgjeSiT 

Vayin-vayir perukuvir (Ciru. 163) 4 . 



! . Toi. = Tolkappiyam ; Elut. = Eluttatikaram. 

2. Col. = Co31atikaram. 

3. Perum. = Perum-pan-arru-p-patai. 

4. 
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(6) iLiLiirj&tmjiQjtfGngaiuScnr 
Uyarlinal-t-tokai-vayin (Tol. Col. 94), 

(7) Qu/rtyGTomSttr 
Porul-vayin (ibid. 105). 

C. 

(1) ,gy&*/r*5,7$60[Li/rejr 
A&ka-k-kalai-y-ana (Tol. Elut. 40). 

(2) Jfff)%L.iEi3>[r < %soujrT6Gr 
Varuun-kalai-y-ana (ibid. 399, 430). 

(3) ^6&W(^fl&*fr$6\?lL/.T6ST 

Punarun-kalai-y-ana (ibid. 432), 

(4) L/WL5)*/r$a>(tyLO 

Panpil-kalai-y-um (Porunar 237) 1 , 

(5) a/<75#,T$so 

Varu-kalai (id. 305, 317, 451, 455). 

(6) Q&tfiLjw&tr'&v 
Teriyufi-kalai (ibid. 13, 22). 

(7) a/gjfcjE/tf/r^eo 

Varuuii-kalai (ibid. 311, 464, 471). 

(8) Q&nr&rr&HEJ&iT'fo) 
Tonrun-kalai (ibid. 446), 

(9) Qff(t$&Q&ir ^TfD SIT^SO 
Cerukkotti ninra kalai (Porunar. 89). 

In the first three examples of At katai means ' place * and is 
a noun, since it cannot be the seventh case-suffix after ' al ' the 
negative particle. 2 The expressions tnunralankataiye, ralavalan- 
kataiye and tiavvalankataiye respectively mean * in places other 
than the three ', < in places other than r and I ', and in places other 
than //. ' One may doubt how the word katai is construed as 
a noun in the seventh case in the absence of the seventh case- 
suffix. The answer is that the seventh and the second case- 
suffixes may be dropped in nouns even though such nouns come 
after the verbs which they qualify 3 . Hence in all the above 
cases the seventh case-suffix kan is understood. The same is the 
case with ' iyaiya-k-katai* in A (4). lyaiyd,-k-katai stands for 
iyaiya-k-katai-k-kan where katai is a noun denoting place and 

1 . Porunar. = Porunar-arru-p-patai. 

2. ' am ' in al~ah~katatye is only a cariyai. 

3. Aiyun kannu m-all<L-p porul-uayin 
Mey-y-urupu tok&a, v-iruti y-ana. (Tol. CoL 105). 
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has its seventh case-suffix dropped But later on it seems that 
this rule was not paid due attention and the word 'katai itsen 
xvas construed as the seventh case-suffix if it followed a noun 
and a suffix of the verbal participle if it followed a relative parti- 
ciple 2 . 

The same is the case with the word 'vayin'. In examples 
1 to 3 under B it is clear that it is a noun since it is followed by 
the case-suffix an. It must be noted here that an, though an 
instrumental suffix, is used in the locative sense. In the examples 
4 and 5 vayin is evidently a noun since the expression vayin- 
rorum and vayin-vayin means in every place. In the examples 
< uyartiyai-t-tokai-vayin ' and 'porul-vayin* , it is evident that kay, 
the locative suffix has been dropped; but now the word vayin is 
taken to be the locative suffix since it follows the noun tokai. 

The noun <k$tai' has the same history. In examples 
1 to 3 under C, kQlai is evidently a noun denoting time since it is 
followed by the case-suffix an. The same is the case in example 
4 since it forms the second member of the compound panpil-kalai 
which means < the occasion when good character was absent/ 
But in examples 5 to 9 under C the locative suffix ban is 
evidently understood after kalai. In that case the words 
tenyuin, varum, tonrum and ninra are all relative participles 
qualifying the word kalai which stands for Mai-Man. But now 
teriyunkaltii etc. are taken only as verbal participles meaning 
kriyuwpolnin* etc. It seems that such a method of interpre- 
ting a relative participle followed by a noun in the seventh case 
with the case-suffix being understood, as a verbal participle was 
in existence even at the time of Tolkappiyanar 1 . 

Hence the words fatal, vayin and k&lai and similar words 
denoting place and time are now construed as the locative 
suffixes if they follow nouns and as the verbal participial suffixes 
if they follow relative participles, both the relative participle and 
Mich a noun together becoming a verbal participle, while 
originally they should have been nouns. 



!, Kao M'i katJti itai talai vay ticai vayin (Nar^ijiil, 302). 
2, Pin-mun Mi-ka-tai mli-y-ttat t-ennvm 

Anna marapir kalah kanniya 

Emu kifaviyu m-ararriyal pinav^ (Tol. Col. 229). 



ANCIENT BHRGUS. 

BY 
A. PADMANAHHAYYA, PLEADER, TIRUPATI. 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY: 

No word of apology is necessary to justify the claim of an 
account of the ancient Bhrgus or Rhargava sages seers 
and singers par excellence upon the valuable time of the readers 
of this thesis. 

The claim of this ancient mythical and mystic race 
upon the attention of the learned public arises primarily from 
the fact of their intricate and interesting connection with the 
early history and culture of all ancient civilized races both 
Semitic and Aryan a division which is purely conventional 
from the point of view of early culture. From a close study of 
the 10th Chapter of the book of Genesis of the Bible, the reader 
must find that the distinction is more apparent than real. 
Sumerian, the Phoenician and the Hittite are often a stumbling 
block, 

The famous account of the excavations in the Sindh valley, of 
Sir John Marshall followed by an account of the ancient Asuras 
of our Literature by Mr. Banerjee Sastri, impels me to urge on 
the attention of scholars not only the claims of the Ancient 
Asuras, but also of their priests and seers, the ancient Bhrgus 
whose accounts abound in our Vedas, Epics and Puramc 
literature. 

The Bhrgus supply the connecting link between the Semitic 
and the Aryan element. Their account unravels many points of 
comparative mythology, religion and philology. In fact 
the f'Bhrgu" will supply the key to understand many of the 
underlying strata of the early civilisation of the world, unearthed 
by the labours of Western Scholars in ancient Aegean area, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt and Persia, We shall also be in a position 
to understand many of the missing links in the chain of connec- 
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tion between the old pre- Aryan or proto-Aryan religion and the 
various religious beliefs of North and South India and their 
intimate connection with the culture and religion of ancient Iran. 
Ratfozin, in his Vedic India, shows the intimate relationship 
between the Dekhan and the Chaldean country and urges the 
theory of the conquest of Northern India by the Draviclians or 
the Turanian nice, and their eventual entry into the Dekhan 
along with the Kolarians. But that scholar did not consider 
who t j iese Dravidians are, and how they were related to the 
Aryans or the Iranians and does not assign to them any definite 
place among the Aryan or Semetic races. 

Some historians indefinitely class these early Dravidians 
along with the Dasyus and aboriginal races all with a view to 
give the later Aryan a greater prominence, The Dravidian 
races represent the pre- Aryan Iranian people and they are closely 
related to the ancient Asuras a forgotten name. Remnants 
of its greatness being preserved, internal evidence in our sacred- 
literature reveals to us their existence, and their once world- wide 
importance. These Dravidians are the first civilized race to 
enter our country by the sea along with the Asura Yadus and 
Iksvakus and the evidence of our literature identifies them with 
the ancient Bhrgus thus making possible, from the point of view 
of South Indian history, the equation Dravida== Asura Bhrgu. 
We shall try to amplify this equation by reference to the history 
of countries outside India in the sequel. The amplified equation 
will be Asura-Bhrgu-Dravidia-Pelasgiail-Phygian-Hittite Pho- 
enician-Greek-Etrascan- Latin-Frank, 

CHAPTER 1 1 

SOUTH INDIA. 

The Bhrgus in India, may now be said to present all the 
South Indian races placed under the common designation of 
Agnikulas. They are the Satavahanas, the Vakatakas, Kohls, the 
Iksvakus, the Nagas, Kadambas, Pallavas, the Colas, Pandyas, 
Keralas and the Calukyas who rose to prominence at some stage 
or other of South Indian History till the 12th Century A. D. 

Fire is the God of the Bhrgus, and Brahma is their ancestor. 
This ancestry is not only apparent from the account of the 
Bhrgus in the Epics but also from the inscriptions giving the 
genealogy of these races particularly from the suffix Varman 
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appended to the names of the Kings of these races which means 
nothing more than-Brahma or fire. 

The west coast of South India is according to traditional 
account, the land carved out of the sea by Parasurama the 
noblest scion of the race. The Bhrgus entered South India by 
the west coast. The traditional era Kollam in the Malabar 
country, accounts of many an ancient shrine in South India and 
traditional folklore, all point to the wanderings of this race 
throughout the length and breadth of South India from the 
banks of Narmada to Kanya Kumari. 

Tne Chief sources of our knowledge of the Bhrgus are (1) 
Rg Veda (2) Atharva Veda (3) Puranas particularly the Visnu, 
Bhagavata, Matsya and Kurma (4) the Ramayana (5) and the 
Maha-Bharata. The Bhrgus are the collectors of a major portion 
of the Rg Veda; the Atharva is purely their own lore. The Vismi- 
Purana and the two epics, from the evidence in these works 
themselves, owe their compilation to this mystic race. External 
evidence is to be sought for in the histories of the Hittites, Medo- 
Persians, Etruscans and Latins, Greeks and pre-Greek races* 
and the races of the Aegean area, Asia Minor, Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 

III. 

What is the cradle of this race ? What is their connection 
with the Dravidian race ? 

The Rg Veda is the earliest relic of ancient Aryan literature. 
There are statements in that Veda which declare the existence 
of earlier traditions. According to the opinion of competent 
scholars, many portions of the Atharva Veda are even earlier than 
the Rg Veda. These statements lead us to the belief of the exist- 
ence of a time, when the Aryan and the proto- Aryan were one 
whatever that term may mean for the present. 

The Puranas are the collections of the layman's learning or 
folklore and they must be Sanskritised versions of pre-Sanskrit 
accounts as borne out by the statement in the Matsya-Purana 
that the first branch of knowledge which emanated from Brahma 
is the Purana and this Purana is the Adi Brahmanda Purana of 
which the Visnu or Parasarasamhita is a redaction. The two 
epics, from their internal evidence, at their inception owe their 
origin to the inspiration given to their authors by Brahma and 
their reputed authors are Bhargavas. It is from the Puragas and 
V 8 
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the epics therefore that we must expect to get a full account of 
their compilers, 

Before dealing, therefore, with the Vedic and other evidence 
we shall deal with the Puranic evidence and try to trace the 
cradle of the race. 

The Puranas, deal with the geography of what are called the 
seven Dvipas. To understand the history of the Bhrgus, we 
must locate some of these Dvipas and among these Dvipas, 
Plaksa Kusa Dvipas Salmali and Kraunca show evident 
traces of their activities. The Kusa Dvipa and a portion of 
Plaksa is their original cradle. 

According to the Kurma Purana the Brahman, or, the first 
caste of the Kusa Dvipa are worshippers of Brahma and arc 
called Dravidians, Let us, therefore, try to locate the Kusa Dvipa 

first. 

According to Ragozin 1 the Dravidians are Nagas, worship- 
pers of the sacred serpent, the symbol of the earth. According 
to Professor Monier Williams 2 the Dravidians or Dravidian races 
came from Central Asia, and their language shows they were 
Turanians. They are the Vratya or out-caste Ksattriyas. We 
have thus to find out what is this Naga country and who are 
these Vratyas. Vratya, like Asura, assumed a degraded meaning 
only in later literature, 

IV 
KUSA-DVIPA. 

In spite of the elusive nature of the ethnological details 
given for this Dvlpa in the various Puranas, there are sufficient 
materials whereon we could depend, and identify the same with 
portions of modern Persia, There is a remnant of the name of 
this Dvipa preserved in the modern province of Kuzistan on the 
Persian gulf. That it formed part of Modern Persia 'and ex 
tended thtrefrom as far as the Wcrtern limits of Baluchistan 
admits of no doubt. *sn*H 

Kiubtan is the ancient land of Elam-a country which 

ChS? " T- P T" ent Paft in (he earl >' annal * <* Baby o 
Chaltoa. It m tha, country that Herodotus places the oS 

the PhJLicians are the 




Vedic India, page, 308. 
- ? . Indwn Wisdom-page 312 note. 
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ancient Iksvakus whose connection with the Vasisthas a branch 
of the Bhrgus is apparent from the Puranas and the Epics. The 
Bhrgus and Vasisthas are descendants of Varuna and it is in 
Elam we have to locate Varuna, the Asura par excellence, the first 
God to whom worship was being paid by the proto-Aryans, 
More will be said about this later on. Suffice it to say for the 
present that Sushan, capital of Elam, is the city of Varuna 
according to the Matsya Purana. 



There is also an Elamite God referred to in one of the 
sculptural representations by Mr* C. W. Johns in his 
book on Babylon. A God catching his enemies in a net and 
beating them with a club reminds us of Varuna and his noose, 

According to the Visnu Purana the island is so called from 
a clump of Kusa grass situated in the island. The people are 
worshippers of Brahma which is the same as fire or Isana as 
indicated by the other Puranas. The residents of Plaksa and 
Puskara are also worshippers of Brahma, and it appears to me 
that the scheme of the seven Dvlpas mentioned in the Puranas 
represents the ancient Scheme of Zoroaster and Ahurmazda 
viz., the seven divisions of light peopled by those who follow the 
teaching of Ormuzd. The names of Kings and their sons are 
mostly names of the Fire God, Brahma; the fire God, or, the 
Atharvan of the Bhrgus, is the Atar of the Zoroastrians Cyavana 
Bhargava is the special protegee of the Asvins. His descendants 
the Raivatas founded Kusasthali (later Dvaraka) on the west 
coast of India. Very early Zoroaster is referred to by Berosus 
as one of the earliest Kings of Babylon and Ahurmazda of 
Zoroaster is probably the Mada Asura raised by Cyavana to fight 
Indra in the struggle to give the Asvins a share in the Soma 
drink. 

Trisanku is one of the earliest Iksvaku Kings according to 
the Puranas. Puranic accounts mention a Manu Priyavrata, or, 
Satyavrata, a Dravidesvara, as a hero of the flood. Trisanku is 
also known as Satyavrata and he is Tissanki mentioned in the 
accounts of the Hittites, as Tissenki or King of Parasu or Persia 
in one of the earliest list of Hittite Kings 1 . The God of the 
flood according to the account in the Mahabharata Vanaparva 
is Brahma the God of the Bhrgus. From a comparison of the 

1. J. R. A. S. 1928 April A. H, Sayce, 
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flood account as given in the Indian, Persian and Babylonian 
accounts, one is certainly led to infer that the .three accounts 
refer to the adventures of one and the same hero a Dravidian or 
Asura emperor, a protegee of Brahma or Varuna the God of the 
Asuras. Sayce places the cradle of the Hittites in a land which 
he calls Kussara. 

According to the Persian account, the great flood took 
place during the times of the mythical Jamgid (Djemshed). Ac- 
cording to the Babylonian account, the hero of the flood is Sit 
Napistam in whom we may trace Yama or Yima or Engid the 
first mortal to be immortalised Vaivasvata Mann. The Bhrgu 
Jarnadagni is a descendant of this hero. In fact the genealogy 
of the Bhrgus as given in the Maha-Bharata includes Manu and 
Jamadagni in the list. 1 Parasurama, the last hero of the list is 
closely connected with Syamantapancaka the later Kuruksetra. 
The ruby Syamanta connected with Sri Krsna and Satrajit is 
known in the Persian accounts as the Ruby of Shamshid and it 
may be Jamgid. 

The Kusikas and Bhrgus are closely allied races and they 
are related to the Iksvakus in more than one resjSect. The 
designation of this island is said to be due to a clump of Kusa 
grass found in the island. Kusa is holy grass. Scholars impute 
the name of the island to the tribe of Susians and Cuthites. The 
Puranic writer had in his mind, the clump of sacred grass used 
in sacrifices to the fire God Brahma. This grass is called in 
Persian history Baresma. The ancient land of Elam, is the home 
of the Phoenicians the sons of Cush and also of the Iksvakus, 
particularly of the line in which Rajarsi Janaka was born. A 
clump of Kusa grass is the symbol of a brother of this Janaka 
known as Kusadhvaja. Rama's eldest son is called Kusa from 
his maternal line. He was brought up by Valmiki who is Kusin. 
The Elamite Eri Aku is Aryaka, the ancestor of Kunti, mother 
of Pandavas and her Naga ancestry is apparent from the account 
of Bhlma and Patala in the Maha-Bharata. 2 The patron of 
Kunti is Dtirvasas, who is called Kusaarani. All the Kuru 
names in the Maha-Bharata are mostly names of Nagas and 
Naga Kings and the account of the Bharata is merely a tradi- 
tional internecine struggle of Naga and allied races in the 

1. See Ch. 66 Adi Parva, Ch. 15 Vanaparva. 

2. Adi. Ch. 128. 
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ancient land of Elam and Patala the kingdom of Vasuki, and 
Sesa, the Naga par excellence. 

Another important race of this island are the Kusikas-des- 
cendants of Gadhi and Visvamitra. The Kusikas are admittedly 
related to the Bhrgus through Satyavati, the daughter of Gadhi 
married to Bhargava Rcika. 

We shall next proceed to an account of the Plaksa and after 
fixing the cradle proceed to the dispersion of this race towards 
the east and west and incidentally consider an account of 
Salmali, and Kraunca Dvlpas and the colonies of the Kusa 
Dvlpa. 

V 
PLAKSA-DVIPA, 

According to the Visnu-Purana, this Dvlpa is named after a 
Plaksa or holy Fig tree sacred to Brahma evidently a totem 
tree of the races residing therein. Medhatithi is the King of the 
country. Medhatithi is the son of Angirasa-Kanva. The details 
given in the Purana give us sufficient data to identify the island 
of Plaksa with the western portion of modern Persia, to the 
north of Kusistan as far as the middle of Trans-Caucasian country. 

According to some other Puranas followed by Professor 
Dawson in his dictionary of Hindu mythology, the name for this 
land is Gomedha. It is also known as Sveta-Dvipa according to 
the geographical account given in the Bhisma-Parva of the 
Maha-Bharata, 

From Plaksa proceeded the Bhrgu Phrygian and the 
Pelasgian, Pre-Greek Pelasgian is traceable to Plaksa and not 
vice rersa, 

Now about the identity. The seven districts of the island 
as given in the Visnu-Purana are 

1. Santabhavya. 

2. Sukhodaya, 

3. Ananda. 

4. Siva. 

5. Ksemaka. 

6. Sisira. 

7. Dhruva. 

Among these districts Ksemaka appears to be clearly as- 
certainable. Sema or Ksemaka lies in Trans-Caucasia, where one 
Semaka is the capital of the Khanat of Shirwan, and was known 
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to Ptolemy as Kamachia. Siva is probably referable to a district 
of which Sivas (Sebastum) was probably the centre, situated on 
the river Kizil Irmak (ancient Halys). Dhmva is Troas. Accord- 
ing to Lempriere's classical dictionary " Troas when taken for 
the whole Kingdom of Priam, may be said to contain Mysia and 
Phrygja Minor". The connection of Troas with Plaksa-Dvipa 
and the Bhrgus will be traced hereafter through Phrygia and the 
Hiryg.ans. Sisira is traceable to the city of Kaisiriyeh capital 
of Capadocia, within 20 miles of which passes, the river Halys, or 
Kmllrmuk Among the rivers mentioned Am rta is the river 
Sefd Rod falling into the Caspian sea. It is also called Amenda, 
The div^on Amenda is called after the ancient city of Anti> 

wzrr, ? be referrabie * the G ddess Ame d P h 

likhf ?h mendph iS a " ame of ~ Ishtar ' The river 

coun rv of'th T'H^T f the rlw T ^ is ' Suk hodaya is the 
count.} of the tnbe Sukhi mentioned in Assyrian history The 

S:r: h ^ 

tat thediv- nther ? in]Sthecou ntryof Nahrain and Somaka 
Caspian Set" "" " m dern mapS t0 the west of the 
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oulh India, called Brahma Medi or the Fig Tree of Brahma, 
'he statement in the Skanda Parana that the (Fig) tree called 
romedha gave the name to the island is perfectly reasonable and 
fter all it is merely a linguistic confusion. There is another 
)ravidian word for Fig (Atti) to which we have to make refer- 
nce in the sequel The Matsya Parana mentions a division of 
ic island called Kumuda. A scholar in the Journal of the Mythic 
ociety finds fault with the Puranic writers and says there is con- 
ision between Kumuda and Gomedha. He identifies Kumuda 
,nd Gomedha with the Commodorum of the Greeks basing his 
rguments chiefly on the precious stone Gomedha procured there. 
Cumuda is according to Matsya-Purana a district of Gomedha, 
,nd the Puranic writer makes no confusion at all. Kumuda is a 
ily and northern Sushan, or the lily country, is in the south of 
Caspian and is a portion of Plaksa or the Median country. 
Jusan in Hebrew means lily. Hebrew, Aramiac, and Dravidian, 
.re all allied languages and Kumuda is Sanskrit of the same. Susi- 
na or Sushan is Kumuda, There are two Susans in Medo-Persia 
ind one is only a colony from the other and both are countries 
)f ancient Iksvakus who are allied to the Bhrgus. The same 
vriter in the mythic Journal of the Mythic Society, 1926, derives 
he word " Plaksa )J from Palasgian and identified the Dvipa with 
.he country in ancient Greece covered by Epirus, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly, The learned Scholar does not consider whence the Palas- 
nans entered these countries; The real case is that the Palasgians 
sntered Greece from Plaksa-Dvlpa and the word Palasgian comes 
from Plaksa or the Fig Tree. The descendants of the Palasgians, 
a race of Fire Worshippers, are brothers in blood to the Bhrgus 
and Median Fire Worshippers had also a Fig totem. A Fig tree 
overshadowed the cave of the ancient founders of Rome in the 
Wolfs Cave and the great consternation felt when the Tree of 
Ramulus was destroyed is referred to by a writer of the art 
on Tree Worship in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 13th Edition. 
Nathaniel under the Palasthenian Fig Tree is equally another case 
in point. 

The Fig tree is certainly the totem of the Bhrgus. The 
varieties of the Fiats Religiosa and Picas Indica are both sacred 
trees for the Bhrgus. They are popularly known as Asvattha and 
Vata and the names given to them by the lexicographer indi- 
cates to us the importance which this tree was wielding over the 
religious beliefs of the people. We read in the Maha-Bharata 
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Vanaparva, Chapter 115, the importance of these trees. Bhrgu 
the father-in-law of Satyavati directs the mother of Jamaclagni 
to embrace the Udumbara fig tree to beget a religiously 
inclined son and asks the wife of Gadhi to embrace the Pippal 
or Asvattha to beget a heroic son. In our sacred literature the 
Asvattha is the tree of the Ksatriyas and it is only later on it 
became particularly the Bodhi or the tree of the wisdom of the 
Buddhist; hence it is later on called also Vipra or the tree of the 
sage, though it is known, as Ksatriya tree. It is also called 
Satya namely the tree of the Sail or Ksatriyas, or Asura Hittites 
whom the Egyptian records call Satl. It is also called Yaksavasa 
the abode of the Yaksas, the followers of Kubera, Yaksas are 
Hyksos and their God is Kubera Nara-vahana. Kubera is 
Hittite God and it is that God we find represented in the sculp- 
tures of Boghazkiu Hatti standing on the shoulders of tl e 
priests. 1 

The Asvattha thus represents the virile power of the Univer- 
sal God and also His Omniscient Wisdom. That is why it is 
called Pippal. Pippal is traceable to Vipra, a Vedic word mean- 
ing" Inspiring".. Vipras are a specially inspired people and 
the Maha-Bharata Vana-Parva particularly places the origin of 
the Vipras on the banks of Devika, a river in the ancient land 
of Elam now called Tib. 



Ancient Elam is thus the land of the Vipras and also of 
Varuna whose capital is Sushan, and who according to the 
conceptions of all religions, Bhrgu-Dravidian-pre-Aryan 
Medo-Persian, Assyrian, is the highest god. According to 
to Vlsnti-Purana, Pulastya is the finest king of Vlranagara on the 
river Devika. 

Another name for Plaksa Dvlpa is Sveta or white. This 
designation is very important as this Puranic and Epic name 
finds ample corroboration in the history of Mesopotamia and the 

Hittites, 

The designation of Sveta given in Ch. 12 of Bhisma-Parva 

of Matia-Bbarata certainly refers to the ancient Kingdom of 

1. See picture at page 112. Hittites. Story of a forgottenl^ 
A. H, Sayce. 
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Ellipi, with its ancient capital of Ecbatana-on the ruins of which 
arose the later MedoPersian empire. The Historians' History 
of the WorlcU says " North east of Assyria, and extending to the 
southern shores of the Caspian was the ancient Kingdom of 
Ellipi, with its capital Ecbatana, the Achmetha of the Bible. Of 
its fortunes we get a glimpse now and then in the Bourse of Assy- 
rian history." Now the word Ellipi in Dravidiah means white 
and Svetha-Dvipa means, the land of white people. We have a 
reference to a white people in this country and also in the sur- 
rounding country of Cappadocia, whose inhabitants are called 
by the Greeks, the Leuco-Syri or the white Syrians, and these are 
admittedly, the ancient Hittites. The Goddess Laksmi is wor- 
shipped by the Phrygio-Cappadocians under the designation of 
Ma. She is the same <( Bhargavi"-" Ma " who is believed to 
have risen out of the sea, like tc Apphrodite" and that sea must be 
the sea of Shirwan or Caspian Sea, later on Sanskritised into 
Ksira-Sagara or the sea of milk. 

It is from this country of Ellipi, probably Lebanon in Pales- 
tine is named. Lebanon is the country of Phoenicians, allied to 
the Hittites, and the Philistines, Lebanon is otherwise known 
also as Albion or white country, a name later on adopted by the 
colonists from Ellipi. Rome is alban and Britain is the island of 
Albion and we find Albania in the Crimean Peninsula. 

In the Uttara Ramayana we read of Ravana's defeat at the 
hands of the women of Sveta-Dvipa. This land is the country 
of the Amazons of the Greek writers. This island is, according 
to the Epic, on the shores of Ksirodadhi or the sea of milk. The 
writer of the Bhagavata-Purana knew the ancient land of Elam 
and it is that which he calls Plaksa. Plaksa and Kusa Dvipas 
are interrelated and that is why we find one Sushan in the north 
and another in the south. The Bhagavata-Purana says that the 
people in the island of Plaksa offer sacrifices to Atman, Now 
the ancient Elamites 2 , offered worship to Lagamal and Atman, the 
secret title of Susinak or Ishunak. Who this God Atman is and 
how he is connected with Egypt, another land of Cush, we shall 
consider under a separate chapter later on. Another word which 
we have got to consider in connection with the tree totem of the 

Bhrgus is Atti ( a j). Atys, Attis or Aties in the Lydian, and 

1. History of Persia, page 585. 

2. See E. B. 9th Edition, Art on Elam. 
V 9 
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Phrygian mythology is a youth beloved for his beauty by the 
Goddess Rhea, called there Agdistis. The story as told at 
Pessinus, the centre of the worship of the goddess, was that by 
Zeus she gave birth to a being born male and female and that the 
Gods displeased transformed this being into a tree from the fruit 
of which the daughter of the River God Sangarius bore a boy 
who grew up amongst herdsmen, marvellous for his beauty so 
as to win the love of Agdistis. 1 This account of the transform- 
ation of the son of Rhea into a tree is an indication of the worship 
of this tree totem in ancient Phrygia. This tree represents the 
male principle of life as Phallus and is identical with Baal Peer J 
or Brahma the Creator. 

The holy fig tree is referred to in the Rg Veda (1135-8). 
The vessels to hold the Soma juice are prepared from it to 
add virility or power. Mr, P. T. Srinivasa lyengar in his Age of 
the Mantras at page 127 says " it is the symbol of the Sisna or 
Fire-drill and corroboration for this is to be found in Mr. Grif- 
fith's Atharvana Veda, Book V, Hymn 11, page 250. The beauti- 
ful Attys is Agni the young (Tanunapat) and Agni according to 
the literature and traditions of all countries is the producer of 
life. Fire represents not only individual life or soul but also 
cosmic or universal soul. The writer of the article on " Fire*' 
in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica 9th Edition has given a succinct 
and beautiful resume of all the aspects of the worship of this God 
and I cannot put the matter better than quoting the learned 
writers' words. " For a long time through out all the world, the 
ancient naturalists who meditated on the greatest wonder of 
physiology supposed that the generation of fire by the friction of 
two woods, one of harder and the other of softer substance was 
the exact counter part of human generation. The heat thus in- 
volved was held to be of most subtle nature, a flash of the astral 
light, an intelligent substance. Primary fire impregnated 
primary water and the soul was born. Life was compared to a 
torch and no comparison is more true. Modern chemistry 
having proved that animal life was a constant burning of oxygen 
the ancient myth was not far from truth when it said that 
Prometheus animated the figure of clay by putting into it a 
spark of fire. Man was thought to be an alloy of fire earth 
water in slightly different proportions. Fire, a constituent part 
I, S# account of Attys in Eucyclqp^ 
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of divine creation, became a soul when it was immersed in orga- 
nic matter; it became the body when it was put into organic 
clay." 

Attys thus represents the principle of generation and is 
equally the symbol of life and fire. The Atharvan Bhrgus are 
children of fire the word Atharvan itself can be resolved into 
Athar-bene child of Athar or fire. In Semitic-Dravidian Ben or 
Pen means child. Attys thus represents the God Brahma, the first 
and foremost ancestor of the Bhrgus according to the genealogy 
given in Chapter 66 of Adi-Parva of Maha-Bharata. The word 
Attys added as a suffix to personal names in the ancient Lydian 
country and Phrygia, in the Puranic names means the same 
thing as Varma added to the names of kings in South India. 

Thus far as regards the totem sacred tree of the Bhrgus. 

The word Atty and Medi-Dravidian in origin must give us 
the clue to understand the existence of Phallic worship and the 
worship of the Yoni in places outside the country of its origin* 
viz., Plaksa-Dvlpa and Kusa-Dvipa, 

(To be continued.) 



NOTICES AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 

THE RUKM1NIKALYANA MAHAKAVYA OF SRI RAJAOTDAMANI 

DIKSHITA, Edited by the Pandits of the Adyar Library, 
Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras. 

This work, the publication of which has been begun by the 
Pandits of the Adyar Library, and of which two Sargas have now 
been printed with the commentary called Mauktikamalika of Sri 
Balayajnavedesvara, is well worth perusal by all students of 
Sanskrit literature. It belongs to that fruitful period oi " creative 
art " in Sanskrit literature, namely, the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries after Christ close upon the dissolution of the great 
Vijayanagar Empire. This period witnessed a very healthy 
revival of Sanskrit learning under the patronage of the Viceroys 
of the Vijayanagar Empire, who, after the break-up of that 
Empire, set themselves up as independent rulers at Vellorc, 
Penukonda, Gingee, Tanjore, Madura and other places. The 
renaissance was an all-round one, and comprised all the fine arls f 
religion and philosophy. Many were the famous personalities! 
who were the court poets of the chieftains, the most famous 
among them being Appayya Diksita, under the patronage of 
Chinnabomma at Vellore, The author of this work, Rajacuda- 
mani Diksita, known also as Yajnanarayaiia Diksita, lived at the 
court of king Raghunatha Naick of Tanjore. In the valuable 
introduction to this work written by Mr, T. R. Chintamani, M.A., 
now Senior Lecturer, Oriental Research Institute, University of 
Madras, interesting information is given as regards many other 
works of this author, his patron, Raghunatha Naick, his ancestry 
and his family connection with the other famous Diksitas of that 
period. The date of another of his works known as Tantrasikha- 
mani, a treatise on MImamsa, is said to be 1636 A.D. according to 
a verse in that work. The work is styled a Mahakavya, and one 
should naturally expect that it will fulfil all the characteristics of 
a Mahakavya, as described by Alankarikas. It follows the 
model of Sri Harsa's Naisadhlya, in manner of treatment and 
in style. One must admit that the poetry is highly artificial and 
difficult. However, the author shows himself as a master of the 
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Sanskrit language and a profound scholar in the Sastras and in 
the technique of Sanskrit poetry. Though the first Sarga has 
105 Slokas and the second 73, the story is not carried far. Many 
works of this period remain unpublished, and the endeavour of 
the Pandits of the Adyar Library is praiseworthy, especially as 
they provide easy access for the students of Sanskrit literature to 
the valuable works of one of the many illustrious poets and 
philosophers of this period, who, while occupying distinction in 
temporal affairs, maintained their ideals of Brahminhood, and 
attained great distinction in philosophy and literature. The 
printing and get-up leaves nothing to be desired. I would sug- 
gest to the Editors that it will be very helpful if they would 
append short notes in English towards the end of the work. 

K. BALASUBRAHMANYA AIYAR. 



HISTORY OF PRE-MUSSALMAN INDIA (IN NINE VOLUMES) VOL. I 
PRE-HISTORIC INDIA BY PROF. V* RANGACHARYA M.A,, 
Professor of Indian History Presidency College, Madras, 
Huxley Press, Madras, vii + 247 pages. Price Rs. 5 or sh. 
7-6<L 

The Volume under review is the first of a series of nine 
volumes which the author has planned, apparently on a very 
elaborate and ambitious scale. This volume forms a good intro- 
duction to the whole series, comprising as it does, a good deal of 
information regarding the geographical evolution of India, the 
appearance of the first man, the paleolithic age, the transition 
to the neolithic age, the neolithic age itself, the advent and 
use of metals, the civilization of the Indus valley; and finally the 
story of the entry of the Aryans. 

In the first chapter the author refers to theories that are 
advanced by the geologist in accounting for the origin of the 
Earth's crust, with special reference to the Indian continent. 
The author here endorses the view of the geologist that South 
India is older than Northern India. In the second, we find 
references to theories regarding the first evolution of man. The 
author refers to the theories that regard Syria, Western Asia, 
Central Asia, Burma, Arctic Regions, Africa and India, as places 
where man first evolved. The author, agreeing with Sir Harry 
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Johnston, as may be naturally expected, says, that South India 
should be regarded as the place where man first originated. Sir 
Harry Johnston, in his "The Opening up of Africa " discusses 
the various theories regarding the birth-place of man and comes 
to the conclusion that the place of origin should be sought for 
either in Burma or South India. There seems to be a good deal 
of truth in this theory and probably we come upon certain defi- 
nite proofs which will finally establish this thesis. In the next 
chapter, the author makes a rapid survey of the paleolithic 
remains in places like Madura, Trichinopoly, Salem, Mysore, 
Bellary, Cudappah, North-Arcot, Chingleput, Bhadrachalam, 
Cundlekhand, Dharwar, and few from Bengal, What little of 
the culture of the paleolith human being could be deduced from 
these remains, has been done by Bruce Foste and others and the 
author reproduces them all in the further portions of the chapter. 
It is also said that the germs of religious thoughts could be traced 
to those paleoliths, In the next chapter the origin of the so- 
called Dravidian is discussed. The theories of the Mongolian 
origin, of the Scythian, Turanian or Central Asian Origin, of the 
Semetic origin, of the Mesopotamian origin, of the Egyptian 
origin, and that of the Mediterranean origin are dis- 
cussed. The last of these theories finds favour with the author 
in the next chapter. In chapter VI the author takes us through 
Neolithic sites in ancient India sites like those found in Ananta- 
pur, Bellary, Karnool, Cudappah, Hyderabad, South Bombay, 
Gujerat, Kathiawar and Ceylon, and the author is of opinion that 
neolithic culture, wherever it is, is practically identical. The 
culture of the neolith takes up the major portion of the chapter. 
The origin and development of Dravidian Languages is also dis- 
cussed in this chapter. The author refers to the conflicting 
views of Bishop Caldwel and Mr, R. Swaminatha Aiyar, but does 
not commit himself to any opinion on the question, In the 
chapter on the "Advent of Metals " the author refers to the so- 
called bronze, copper and iron ages and show how the bromc 
age was absent from India. The Indians discovered gold at a 
comparatively early age and were using it in various ways, In 
dealing with the Indus valley civilization and the discoveries in 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, the author is careful enough not to 
express any view, U, whether it is Aryan or Dravidian, The 
last chapter brings down the history of pre-historic India to the 
beginning of the Aryan, immigration into India, After referring 
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to the theories of the probable home of the Aryans, the author 
concludes that they could not have been autochthonous but 
should have come into India from their original habitat, which 
should be sought for somewhere between Bactria Kashmir. 
The author closes with a statement of the views of European 
scholars like Max Muller, Keith, Macdonnel, and Winternitz, 
regarding the date of Vedic civilization. 

On the whole, the volume under review is a useful book 
of reference, bringing together for the reader information con- 
tained in various places. It is hoped that the further volumes of 
the series will be equally, if not more, interesting as the one 
under review. The adoption of proper diacritical marks would 
enhance the value of the work to a large extent 

T. R. CHINTAMANI. 
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TOLKAPPIVAM 

19. 



Iyarkai~p pomlai y-irrena-k kilattal. 

Natural objects should be described by their distinguishing 
features. 

Ex. nilam valitii (Earth is hard). 
Nir tannitu (Water is cool). 

20. Qfvupea&u Qu.r^^etr (ursssQiorrQ 0^00). 
Ceyarkai>p porulai y-akkanwtfa kuraL 

In a sentence describing the change which an object has 
undergone, the word denoting that object should be followed by 
the forms of the verb < aku ' which means ' to become '. 

Ex. Man kutam ayirrii (Earth became a pot). 

21. c^tf/F flirQesr sfrirmr QpppQp, 
Akkan tane karana mutarre. 

The verb ' aku ' is always preceeded by reason, if the reason 
for the change is given. 

Ex, Enney perramaiyan mayir nalla ayina. 

(Hair became better on account of the application of 
oil). 

22. ^tfcfftf QetreSl arrirem 
(Sutr&Sevr Qprnu 

Akka-k kilavi karana m-inriyum 

Pokkin renpa valakki n-ulle. 

Expressions with the forms of the verb ' aku ' without giv- 
ing the reason for the change are current in speech. 
Ex. mayir nalla ayina (Hair became better.) 

23. u/rcsriflttj* (&)PP G&QJUJ& 8<sfr<s3 
flirear/S Quir(fj}r<suuS!jb uwrenw 4^/000. 
Pay-maya-k k-urra v-aiya-k kilavi 
Tdn-ari porulvayir panmai kuraL 

When a speaker is sure of the tinai of the object he is talk- 
ing about, but not of the pal, he should use a plural verb of the 
particular tinai. 

Ex. Anmakan kollo pentatti kollo i oto tonruvar ? 
(Is it man or woman that appears there t) 
Orutti kollo palar kollo manalil vilaiyatinar ? 
(Is it one lady or many ladies that played on sands ?) 
Onro palavo cey pukkana t 
(Is it one or many that entered the field ?) 
B 
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Note 1. The need of this sutra is this: A person looks at 
an object or objects at a distance. He determines that it is a 
person, but cannot determine whether it is a male or a female. 
If he wants to ascertain it from another, what verb should he 
use in his question, anpal verb or penpal verb t This sutra says 
that he should use p alar 'pal verb. Similarly if he determines that 
the object or objects at a distance are person or persons, but is 
not able to determine whether it is one or many, then too should 
he use the palarpal verb. If, on the other hand, he determines 
that it is not a person or persons, but is not able to ascertain 
whether it is one or many, he should use a palavinpal verb. 

Note 2. Ilarapuranar interprets the expression 'panmayak- 
kurra* in the sutra to mean anpal penpal mayakkurra* and Nacci- 
narkkiniyar <anpdl penpal mayakkurra, anpal palarpal mayak- 
kitrra, and penpal palarpal mayakkurra', while the other "two 
c anpal penpal may akhtrra, anpal palarpal mayakkurra, penpal 
palarpal mayakkurra and onr anpal palavinpal mayakkurra/ " 
24, 




Urupena moliyinu m-aArinai-p pirippinum 
Iru-v-trrti m-uritte cuttun kdlai. 

When the speaker is not sure of the tinai of the object at a 
distance, he may use the word urupu (or its synonym) or the 
word atu when he denotes it. 

Ex. Kurriyo makano tonrukinra urupu ? 
(Is the form there, stick or boy ?) 
Kurriyo makano tonrukinra atu ? 
(Is that stick or boy ?) 



When there is confusion in 

' when 
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Note 3, For the expression 'a&rinai-p-pirippi&utri in the 
stitra, the three commentators Ilampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and 
Naccinarkkiniyar give the example 'onro palavo cey pukka perram*. 
Since perram is an a.'.rinai noun and hence may be taken both 
as singular and plural, the author need not sanction this usage. 
Teyvaccilaiyar, on the other hand, takes 'a&rinai-p-pirippu* to 
refer to the word 'atu'. For the words in a&rinai which have 
different forms in onranpal and palavinpal are atu f aval, itu, ivai 9 
niu and uvai; since doubt may arise only about objects at 
a distance and since the words itu, ivai t utu and uvai are not 
generally used to denote them, atu and avai are the only two 
words that may be denoted by the expression 'a&rinai-p-pirippu* 
here, Teyvaccilaiyar has mentioned only atu since such doubts 
arise more generally with single objects. 

25. ^COrgTOLD 3rtl.U$ (f^ffl^Q^^ST 



Tanmai cuttalu m-urittena molipa 
Anmai-k kilavi veritat tana. 

The word anwai, denoting negation may take the gender of 
the ascertained object, though it (anmai) is used along with the 
word denoting the object other than the ascertained one. 
Ex. (1) A-v-v-urupu kurri-y-allan, makan, 
(That form is not a pole, but man,) 
(2) Atu kurri-y-allan, makan. 

(It is not a pole, but man,) 

Note 1, In the previous stitra it has been said that, when 
one cannot definitely determine the nature of an object at a 
distance and doubts that it is one or the other, he may use the 
word 'urupff or *atu\ { For example he sees an object at a 
distance and is not able to ascertain whether it is a male child or 
pole and hence he questions either himself or another 'atu 
kurriyo makano ?', or 'a-v-v-urupit kurriyo makano ?', The next 
moment he decides that it is a male child. At once he may say 
'atu or a-v-v~urupu kurri-y-anru, makan' or, 'atu or a-v-v~urupu 
kurri*y-allan, makan', since the doubt clears immediately after he 
says atu or a~v~v-urupu. If he says anru, after kurri, such a 
usage* need not be sanctioned since it is regular. If he says 
'allan* after kurfi t it has to be sanctioned since the subject atu 
or a-v-v~urupu is neuter-singular and allan is masculine-singular. 
Such a usage is allowed since his doubt has been cleared and, he 
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ascertains that the object is a male child immediately after he 
says the word atu or a-v-v-urupu. 

Xote 2. The word veritattana is made up of veritattan the 
instrumental singular of vSritam and t a' the cariyai which it 
takes if it is at the end of a verse, as is sanctioned by sutra 108. 
But it gives the locative sense here. Ilampfiranar takes 
'veritattana' along with the word 'tanmai' and interprets them 
'the quality (found) in the object other than the first mentioned 
one 1 ; while Teyvaccilaiyar takes it along with <anmai-k-kilavi' 
and interprets 'the word of negation used along with that which 
is other than the ascertained object'. Both take 'tanmai' to 
mean the nature of the ascertained object'. Cenavaraiyar takes 
'tanmaf to mean { anmaiyin tanmai' and 'veritattana' to mean the 
word denoting the object other than the ascertained one and 
gives the example 'ban kurn-y-anru, makan'. Naccinarkkiniyar 
agrees with Ilampuranar in the interpretation of the sutra" but 
gives <kan kurri-y-allan' as an example. This example as also 
the example given by Cenavaraiyar does not seem to be appro- 
pnate, since the doubt of the hearer is cleared immediately after 
ne hears the word ivan which is an Sypei noun. 

clearJvtn '^ ' W f ortaax * f the ***<*> '"' in 'cuttalum' 

I ^ ral andTh 1 "^ M '"" r ^"^ 

isjare and the general usage is ^ or a ^ urufA 

26. 



mu tal. e na murai-n^ru mayanktmai 
cinai-c-col 

whole: its 



the an de H 

whole. J 3nd P recee des the word denoting the 

Ex. Cen-kal-narai vantatu. 
(Red-footed crane came.) 
Perun-talai-c-cattan vantan 
(Large-headed Cattan came!) 



n 



quality of the 
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whole is to be mentioned, the order to be adopted then does not 
come within the province of this sutra. cf. cen-narai-k-k&L 

Note 3, The word 'vannatn' in the sutra denotes quality, 
It is the tadbhava of the Skt. varna. Naccinarkkiniyar thinks 
that vanna-c~cinai-c-col is a technical name for the group of 
words denoting a whole, its limb and the quality of the limb. 

jVb/0 4. The word 'natai' in the sutra is taken by Ilam- 
puranar, Cenavaraiyar, and Naccinarkkiniyar to refer to speech 
and not to poetry; but Teyvaccilaiyar takes it to refer to both. 

27. 



Oruvarai~k kilnnn panmai-k kilaviynm 
Onranai-k kuntm panmai-k kilaviyum 
Valakki n-akiya v-uyar-cor kilam 
llakkana maritiikir colla ralla. 

The use of honorific plural to denote one person or one 
object is allowed only in speech and not in poetry. 
Ex. Yam vantem; niyir vantir; ivar vantar. 
Note 1. The honorific plural even with respect to a&rinai 
is palarpdl and not palavinpal. On seeing a fox, one may say 
4 nariydr vantar' and never 'nari vantanaJ 

Note 2. Ilampuranar and Naccinarkkiniyar think that the 
expression 'ilakkana marunkir colla ralla' is unnecessary since 
its purpose is served by the third line and hence it suggests that 
uyartinai may be used for a&rinai and vice-versa in certain cases. 
Cenavaraiyar, on the other hand, thinks that the third line in the 
sutra sanctions such a usage in speech and the fourth line prevents 
it in poetry, The use of uyartinai for a&rinai and vice-versa is 
taken by him by tanninamufittal, the mode covering the related 
points by implication, 
28. 



Celavinum varavinum taravinun kotaiyinum 
Nilaipera-t tonru w-a-nnar collum 
Tanmai munnilai patarkkai y-ennum 
v-itattu m-ur iya venpa. 
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It is said that the four words celavu, varavu, taravu and 
kotai are used in the first, second and third persons. 

29, 



Avarrul, 

Tarti-col varu-col l~a-y~irn kilaviyun 

Tanmai munnilai y-ayi r-itatta. 

Of them the words tar am and varavu are used only along 
with the pronouns of the first and the second persons, i.e., the 
verbs meaning to give and to come are respectively used, only 
when the recipient of the gift and the person approached are in 
the first or the second person, 

Ex. Enakku-t-tantan (He gave it to me). 
Xinakkti-t-tantan (He gave it to you). 
En-n-ulai vantan (He came to me), 
Xin-n-ulai vantan (He came to you). 



30. ST^SW 

Enal y-irantu m-enai y-itatta. 

The remaining two (i.e., celavu and kotai) are used along 

with i he third person. 

Ex, Avankat cenran (He went to him). 
Avarku-k-kotu (Give it to him). 

Vote 1. Ijampuranar takes all the four words celamt, 

I'iinirw, hinwti and kotai in the sense of giving; while Cenavarai- 
yar and Xaccinarkkiniyar take celamt and varavu respectively to 
mean going and coining and tar aw and kotai to mean giving. 

.Vote 2. Teyvaccilaiyar takes all the three siitras, 28, 29 and 

30, to be one. According to him the 28th siitra deals 
with the opinion of the grammarians earlier than Tolkappiyanar 
and the sutnis 29 and 30 deal with his own opinion. This view 
seems to be correct. One may then question whether it does not 
give room to vSkyabhMa or sentence-split, since there are three 
complete sentences. It does not, since the three sutras are 
^retec thus:-Of the four words celavu, varavu, tar ami and 
which could be used with all the three persons in the 
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opinion of the grammarians, tarawi and varavu are used along 
with the first, and the second, personal pronouns and the rest 
with the third person, 

31, LurQjS&i QeBTGsrjj)} LD,TU$(T$ 
^jfSuJTU Qurr(TJ)<5fr6iiu$p 
Yateva n~ennu m-a-y-iru kilamyum 
Ariya-p-porul-vayir ceriya-t tonrujn. 

The two (interrogative) pronouns yatu and evan are generally 
used in questioning about unknown objects, 
Ex. Iranian enra corkii-p-porul yatu? 

(What is the meaning of the word Iranian?). 
Pacu enra corku-p-porul evan f 
(What is the meaning of the word pacuf). 
Note 1. This sutra sanctions the usage of both yatu and 
evan irrespective of the fact whether the object denoted by the 
word porul is uyartinai or a&rinai. 
32. 



&<Sfr<S$ 

Avarrul, 

Yatena varuinn vinavin kilavi 
Arinta porulvayi n-aiyan tirtarku-t 
Terinta kilavi y-atalu m-uritte t 

Of them, the interrogative pronoun yatu may also be used in 
sentences where some doubts are to be cleared regarding the parti- 
culars of an object whose general features are known. 
Ex. I-m-marankalul karunkali yatu ? 

(Among these trees which is karunkali f) 
Nam-m-eru taintanul ketta erutii yatu I 
(Of our five bulls, which is the bull lost?) 

Note 1. From the previous sutra one is inclined to think 
that yatu can be used only in questioning about unknown objects, 
This sutra sanctions its use even in questioning about the 
particulars of a known object. 

33. 



Inaittena v~arinta cinai-mutar kilavikku 
Vinai-p-patu toku ti-y-i n-ummai ventum. 
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The particle 'urn' should invariably be used after the group 
ofuwds which qualify the verb, i.e n immediately preceding 
the verb or the predicate where the subject of the verb is a 
mutal (word denoting a whole) or a cinai (word denoting a part 
of a whole) qualified by the word which mentions its exact 
number. 

Ex. Panniru kaiyum parpata v-iyarri (Tirumu. 118) 1 . 

(Having placed all the twelve hands so that they might 

be in their proper places.) 
Cera-cola-pantiyar muvarum kutinar. 

(All the three kings Cera, Cola^ and Pantiyati 

assembled.) 

Kan-n-irantum kurutu (Both the eyes are blind). 
Sote L llampuranar reads in the sutra tokaiyin, while 

others tokutiyin. 

Note 2. The word vinai in the sutra should be taken to 
mean the mutikkuncol or predicate, 

Xote 3, llampiiranar and Teyvaccilaiyar interpret the 
expression vinai-p-patu-tokuti as the collection of words pre- 
ceding the verb or predicate. Hence according to them 
the word tokai or tohiti means here a collection. But Cenfi- 
varaiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar take it to mean the number which 
qualifies the verb or the predicate. Hence according to them 
the word tohtti means number. They, then according to their 
interpretation have to justify how the particle <um' is used in the 
expression pannint-kai-y-um parpata v-iyarri where panyiru, the 
word denoting number qualifies, not the verb parpata but the 
subject kai, and um is not found immediately after panniru. 
Cfeivaraiyar explains it thus: The words panniru and" kai 
denote the same object. Hence urn is used afterThe word kai. 
He says so perhaps through the analogy of the expression 
dvtdtia forth (twelve hands) where the word dvOdaia means 
not twelve, but twelve objects. It is doubtful whether the word 
famirantiiin Tamil denotes twelve objects when it is followed 
by a noun. Hence the interpretation given by llampiiranar 
on the phrase *h:ai-p-patu iohuti seems to me better, 
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Note 4. It is advisable for the readers to note that the 
particle { inn is not found in the sentences ndnmarai inntahar 
vantar (Brahmins versed in the four vedas came), ainialai nakam 
otirrn (the five-headed cobra ran); for the words denoting 
number in such sentences do not qualify umtalvar or nakam 
the subject of the verb, but only marai or talai the adjunct of 
the subject 

34. LDffiT<<SV)LJ QUI7(^^ LD337<SSr tiS.UJpQp. 

Manna-p pontlti m-anna v-iyarre, 

The same is the case even with words denoting transient 
objects. 

Ex, I-v-v-ulakattil oruvar celvamum nilaiyatii. 
(Wealth of none in this world is permanent.) 

Note 1. According to Ilampuranar and Cenavaraiyar the 
word manna-p-pond means illd-p-porul or non existent objects. 
Hence they have given the sentence 'pavttla-k-kdttii mlayanai 
catavakanan kdyilidhun illaf (the blue elephant with coral tusks 
is not found even in the temple of Catavakanan). Here there 
are three objections: (1) They have to translate the sutra thus: 
* The same is the case when the non-existence of an object in a 
certain place or at a certain time is predicated/ There is no 
word in the sutra warranting the addition of the idea 'in a certain 
place or at a certain time', (2) <um' in the example given by 
them is only ecca-v-ttwmai and not murritmmai as found in the 
examples of the previous sutra. (3) The use of <um' in the 
example given by them is sanctioned by the sutra 'eccam cirappc 
uiiiuiai-c-colll' (Tol, Col. 255) and hence this sutra need 
not sanction it. 

According to Naccinarkkiniyar and Teyvaccilaiyar, the 
word manna-p-porul means transient objects. But Naccinarkkini- 
yar says That '?////' after the word inannd-p-pontlinihc sutra 
suggests non-existent objects also. This is quite against the spirit 
of the sutra since <nm' in this sutra suggests inaittena v-aflnta 
cinaMimtar Ulavi mentioned in the previous sutra. The 
examples given by them are respectively 'yakkaiyum nilaiyaM 
'(even the body is not permanent), 'cattaravartti celvamum nilai- 
latu' (the wealth of even the emperor is not permanent). But in 
those examples the W after yakkai and eel*** are only ** 
and not ,,mn^" * ^ respectively suggest 



C 
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that other objects also are not permanent and that the wealth of 
others also is not permanent. 

Hence I have taken the word 'wanoa-p-pontl to mean 
transient objects and anna-v~iyarre to mean that the murruntmai 
is used immediately preceding the predicate and after the 
'vinai-p-patutokuti' and suggested the example < I*v-v-ulakattil 
ornrar cehamuui nilaiyatu* where mann&-p-porul is celvam, 
vinai~p-patutokuti is i-y-v-nlakattil oruvar celvam and um after 
celi'am is murrummai and not eccav-nmmai. 



. 



E-p-poru l-ayinu m-alla til-l-enin 
A-p-poru l-alla-p piritn-porul kuraL 

If one (a merchant) wishes to inform (a purchaser) of the 
absence of any commodity by using the expression ' allatil ', he 
should associate that expression with a word denoting any com- 
modity (that he has), and not with that denoting the commodity 
asked for. 

Ex. * Paruppu ulavo vaniklr? ' enru vinaya-vali * uluntallatu 
Illai ', c Koljallatti illai ' enrii kural ventum. 

(When a purchaser questions, < Oh merchant, have you 
dholl with you? 1 , the merchant has to answer 'I have nothing other 
than black gram ' if he has black gram with him, ' I have nothing 
other than horse-gram' if he has horse-gram with him, and 
so on,) 

Note L Ilarnpuranar is of opinion that the expression 
1 allatil ' in the sutra means 'the object that he has not and 
* piritfi-pontl f means ' ina-p-porul ' or similar commodity. But 
in the example he has given, he has made use of the expression 
'allatir. Cenavaraiyar criticises him on four grounds: (1) If 
Tolkappiyanar has not intended the use of the expression < allatil ' 
In the merchant's answer, what harm is there if the merchant 
words his answer 'parttpptl illai ' (there is no dholl) if he has 
not got dholl with him ? (2) If < allatu ' in < allatil ' means 
1 uflatallatu ' the meaning of the word allatu is not clear and 
Tolkappiyanar would not have framed his sutra in such a way 
that the meaning may not be clearly understood. (3) If the 
word < piritA-porul* in the sutra refers only to a similar object, 
a merchant who is generally dealing in oil and dholl will be 
precluded from answering < Enney-allatu illai' (there is nothing 
other than oil), when he has no dholl at the time when a purcha- 
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ser asks for it, since enney is not a commodity similar to dholl, 
(4) If Tolkappiyanar meant ' ina-p-porul ' (similar object) by the 
term < piritu-pornl ', he might as well have used the word 
' ina-p-porul ' in the place of < piritu-porul ' in the sutra itself. 

As regards the first ground in the criticism, Cenavarai- 
yar may be informed that in the ordinary course of events 
merchants are nc t inclined to use such expressions as < I do not 
have dholl ' if they do not have it when the purchaser needs it 
They generally answer < I have this' by showing a commodity 
other than dholl '. This shows that they do not like to say 
<illai' (no). The third ground in the criticism of Cena- 
varaiyar may be met thus: Why should he not take * enney ' as 
an <ina-p-porul ' (similar object; to < paruppu' (dholl) ? Though 
one is a solid and the other is a liquid, yet are they not similar 
to each other in the fact that each one is a commodity that the 
merchant deals in ? Why should Cenavaraiyar take the term 
tinam ' in a restricted sense t The word 'allatu ' in the sutra 
clearly means ' ina-p-porul ' ; for the < anmai' (negation) in the 
word * attain* denotes anyonytibhava and hence the word 
'attain* means an object partly dissimilar and partly similar 
(to the object denoted by the word with which it is associated). 
For example a-br&hmanah cannot denote a beast which is 
entirely dissimilar to a brahmin, but can denote only a man who 
is other than a brahmin. Evidently such a man is similar to a 
brahmin in being a man and dissimilar to him in not being a 
brahmin. 

The fourth ground in his criticism may be met thus: 
Since the word ' allaiu ' suggests f ina-p-pontl ', Tolkappiyanar 
has not used ' ina-p-porul ' in place of 'piritti-porttl \ 

Naccinarkkiniyar gives the same meaning to the sutra as 
llampfiranar and in the example he uses the word < allatu' like 
him. Teyvaccilaiyar interprets < allatil' in the same way as 
Cenavaraiyar, but in the interpretation of the word 'piritM-poru} ' 
he agrees with Ilampuranar. 

Since all the four commentators have used the expression 
< allatillai' in their examples, it is quite clear that, as regards the 
interpretation of the expression ' allalil ' in the sutra, Cenavarai- 
yar and Teyvaccilaiyar are correct. 

36. <>jijQu{T(r$&r &L~f8 /h L.UL& ffi,p&). 
A-p-porul kwrir cutti-k kural* 
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If, in the answer given by the merchant, the word denoting 
the object asked for by the purchaser, is used, it should be pre- 
ceded by a demonstraive root or adjective, 

Ex. < Paruppuulavo? ' enra-vaH, 'i-p-paruppallatii Ulai' 
enru kural venture. 

(When the merchant is questioned ' Have you dholl ?', the 
answer should be ( There is no dholl other than this '.) 

y tc 1. The need for this sutra is this: The merchant 
has the commodity asked for by the purchaser in stock; but the 
quality of the same commodity is not such as should be given to 
him without showing it to him and getting his consent. In such 
a case he his to use the expression ' allaiil ', but he may associate 
it with the word denoting the commodity asked for, (though it ia 
against the sanction of the previous sutra) if that word is 
preceded by a demonstrative element. The demonstrative 
element is evidently '*" if the commodity asked for is near the 
seat of the merchant and < a' if it is away from it. 
37. 



Q pit esto 

Porulotu punara-c cuttu-p-peya r-ayimtm 
Pond-vent pataa t-onra kum-m-e. 
Even though the demonstrative element is not associated 

with the word denoting the commodity asked for, the sense 

conveyed will be the same. 

Ex. < Paruppii ulavo vanikir ?' enruvinaya-vali, 'ivai-y-allatii 

illai s enah 

(When questioned ^Oh merchant, have you dholl ? the 
answer may be ' There is nothing except these '.) 

Note L The need for this sutra is this: TheSSth sutra states 
that the expression - allatil > should be associated with the word 
denoting a commodity other than that asked for by the purchaser 
The 36th sutra states that, if it is associated with the word deno- 
ting the object asked or, such a word should be preceded by a 
demonstrative element The demonstrative element may be 
T yS: ~ (1) aS a #"' <* the compound word like 



-iriorasademonstnitive adjective like 
n? " and M '*+*l**i and (2) as a demonstrative 
** like !,, and m *i. In the former case there is no 
opportunity for any doubt to arise; and in the latter case since 
the pkral pronouns iv*i and M denote not only the 
* by ,he purchaser , but also 
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the merchant has in his possession, a doubt may arise whether 
such an expression as ' ivai-y-allatu illai ' is a correct answer to 
the question ( pnruppu ulavo ?'. This sutra sanctions the correct- 
ness of such an expression. It may be noted that all the three 
sutras 35, 36, 37 deal with the use of the expression { allatil ' in 
different ways. Sutra 35 deals with it when the merchant has 
not got in stock the commodity asked for; sutra 36 deals with 
it when he has in stock the commodity asked for, but is not 
satisfied with its quality; and sutra 37 deals with it whether he 
has it in stock or no. 

Note 2. Ilampuranar, Cenavai;aiyar and Teyvaccilaiyar have 
interpreted the sutra in the same way as above, Cenavaraiyar 
adds in his commentary that there are some who think that this 
sutra sanctions the use of a demonstrative pronoun, when the 
object denoted by it is not expressed, but is in the mind of the 
speaker. For instance one learned in * elephantology ' (the 
science dealing with the nature, appearance etc. of elephants) 
may say on looking at the foot-prints of an elephant in a forest. 
' This surely indicates that the elephant will one day become 
the king's vehicle*. Here what the word ' this ' refers to can- 
not be understood by the hearer. But a close examination of 
sutras 35, 36 and 37 clearly shows that such an interpretation is 
not quite appropriate. 

Note 3. Naccinarkkiniyar has given an entirely different 
meaning to the sutra. He splits the sutra into two parts: cuttu 
porulotu piinara ayinwn akum; peyar porulotu piinara ayinum 
(cuttu-p) pornl veru-patatu onrakum. The former part means 
that the demonstrative element may be used without mentioning 
the object to which it refers. Ex, Ic&tu ottan. (This is some 
one,) (Kalit. 61) 1 . The latter part means that a common noun 
though used in such a way that it cannot be. easily understood to 
whom it refers, may be used to denote a particular object. In 
this interpretation the following points are to be carefully con- 
sidered by the readers: (1) When Tolkappiyanar has so worded 
his sutras as not to give room to vakyabheda or sentence-split, 
would he have combined two different ideas in one sutra ? 
(2) The order of words in the sutra is completely inverted; the 
word punara which seems to be a negative relative participle, 
while it is taken to be a negative verbal participle. (3) The 
meaning of the word porul in the second line is taken to be 



KaJit=Kalittokai, 
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' cuttu-p-porul ', the element cuttu being added as an adjunct to 
the word poruL (4) This sutra does not appear to have any 
relation to the previous sutra, 

Hence I think that the interpretation given by the other 
three commentators is sound. 

38, 

strife 




lyar-peyar-k kilaviyun cuttu-p-peyar-k kilavium 
Vinaikkorun k-iyaluh Mian tdnrin 
Cuttit-p-peyark Mavi mitrpatak kilavar 
Iyar~peyar vatiyci venwanar pulavar, 
If an iyarpeyar and a pronoun referring to it do not stand 
as logical subject and predicate, but take a predicate, after them 
or qualify different predicates, it is said by learned men that the 
pronoun is never used before the iyar-peyar, but only follows it 
Ex. Cattan vantan; avarkii-c- coru kotu. 
(Cattan camej give him food,) 
Cattan avan vantan. 1 
(Cattan he came.) 

Note 1. Iyar-peyar generally means common noun whose 
meaning cannot be understood from its derivation, cL Tol. Col 
174. 

Note 2, The word iyar-peyar in the sutra may be taken as 
a case of upalaksana i. e,, iyar-peyar suggests uyartfyai-p*peyar 
(proper names of persons and gods) and a&rinai-p-peyar. 

Note 3. Ilampuranar, Naccinarkkiniyar and Teyvaccilaiyar 
have stated that this sfltra operates only when the iyar-peyar and 
the pronoun qualify different verbs. Cenavaraiyar alone thinks 
that it operates when both take the same predicate or qualify the 
same verb also. 

Note 4. Ilampuranar states that there were some gram- 
manans who took the word iyar-peyar in the sutra to mean all 
nouns current in the world. But such a view may not be held 



L The use of the pronoun along with the noun which it refers to, 
between the noun and its predicate seems to have been current at the 
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by Tolkappiyanar since he classifies nouns as iyarpeyar, tinai-p- 
peyar, cinai-mutar-peyar 9 murai-p-peyar, etc. in sutra 174 of 
Peyariyak 

Note 5. This sutra does not operate when the noun and 
the pronoun stand as logical subject and predicate. Hence the 
sentence ' Avan Catlap ' (He is Cattan) is correct though the pro- 
noun avan precedes the noun Cattan, It does not operate also 
when the pronoun does not refer to the noun mentioned. Hence 
the sentence 'Avanuin Cattanum vantar ' (He and Cattan came) 
is not incorrect since the word ' man ' does not refer to Cattan 
but refers to another person. 

39. QpfbuL-& &<3irj$j$6\) Q^ttjtf^gj? <g5/fl^(?^ 
Mur-pafa-k- kilattal ceyyul-u l-urittg, 

(The pronoun referred to in the previous sutra) may precede 
the noun which it refers to in poetry. 

Ex. Avan-ananku noy-ceyta n-ayilay velan 

Viran-miku-tar-c centanper valtti-mukan-amarntii 
Annai y-alar-katappan tarani-y-i 1-ennai-kol 
Pinnai y-atan-kan vilaivu. 

(Oh, lady beautified with rich ornaments! the has left you to 
suffer separation. Still why do you expect his garland of 
kadamba flowers with a smiling face, extolling the name of 
Centan who wears a garland on account of his victory with the 
help of his javelin ?) 

Here the pronoun avan precedes the Centan found in the 
second line, 

40, * 



Cuttu-tnula l-akiya karana~k kilaviyum 
Cuttit-p-peya r-iyarkaiyir ceriya-t tonrum. 
The word commencing with a demonstrative root and deno- 
ting the reason is similar in its usage to the demonstrative pro- 
nouns and adjectives, 

Ex. Cuttan-kai-y-elutu-maru vallan, alanaltantai uvukkam, 
(Cattan writes a good hand and so his father appreciates 

him.) 

Note 1. In the sutrasSS and 39 the pronoun refers to a 
noun, In this sutra it is said that, even when the pronoun refers 
to the idea contained in a sentence, it should follow the sentence 
and should not precede it. 
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Note 2. Ilarapuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar 
have all given the example given above. Ilampuranar thinks that 
the word atan&l is a noun in the instrumental case, while Cena- 
varaiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar take it as itai-c-col. 
41, 



Cirappi n-akiya peyarnilai-k kilavikkiuit 
Iyar-peyar-k kilavi iniir-pata-k kilavar. 

The original name of a person also should not precede , the 
name of distinction of the same person if both qualify the same 
verb. 

Ex. Teyva-p-pulavar Tiru-vajluvanar kural patinar, 
(The holy poet Tiruvalluvar composed kural.) 

Note L The word vinai-k- k-ornnk- iyalum~vali has to 
be taken here from the sutra 38. 

42. 



Qfit-pontl kuritta veru-pcyar-k kilavi 
Tolil-verii kilappi n-onritq n-ilave. 

Epithets denoting the same person or object cannot denote 
one and the same person or object if each takes a different predi-, 

cate after it. 

Ex. In the sentence 

' Mannan venran, Ilantiraiyan tirumpinan ' 
[King won, Ilantiraiyan (name of king) returned.] 
the predicates venran and tirumpinan cannot refer to the 
deeds of the same person since their respective subjects mannan 
and Ilantiraiyan have different connotations, though they denote 
the same person, 



/.This sutra suggests that, if different epithets deno- 
ting the same person take the same predicate, the whole may be 
taken as one sentence. 

Ex. Vitar-c-cilai poritta ventan vali 
Pun-ta$ porunai-p-poraiyan vali 
Mantaraa ceral mannavan valL 
(Long live the king who engraved in the hill 
Long hve the lord of the river Porunai filled with 

T n r *u ir- flowers and cool water 

Ung hve the King Mantaraficeral,) 
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A NOTE ON VILVELI AND NELVELI. " 

BY 
K. A. NlLAKANTHA SASTRI, M.A., 

Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, 
University of Madras. 

The Velvikudi grant is the earliest copper plate grant of the 
Pandyan kings so far known. It contains a valuable account of 
the achievements of the Pandyan kings of the seventh and eighth 
centuries A.D. This grant and the larger Sinnamanur plates are 
the most trustworthy sources of our knowledge of the history of 
the kingdom in the extreme south of India for a period of nearly 
three centuries. It has not yet been possible to explain fully and 
satisfactorily all the events narrated in these charters. It is the 
object of this note to discuss one event in the reign of Arikesari 
Asamasaman Sri Maravarman C. 670-710 A.D. 1 This event is 
the celebrated battle of Nelveli which is mentioned in 11. 53-54 
of the Velvikudi grant in the words: 2 

Vilveli kkadar-ranaiyai Nelvelic-ceru Venrum. 

The particular question that is first to engage our attention 
relates to Vilveli. There are three ways in which this word has 
been understood by different writers. First as the name of a 
general. This is the interpretation originally proposed by Mr. 
Venkayya in his tentative summary of the Velvikudi grant given 
in his Annual Report 3 for Epigraphy (Madras) in 1908. He says 
that Maravarman Arikesari Asamasaman defeated the army of 
Vilveli at Nelveli. He has been followed by other writers also. 4 

L My Pandyan Kingdom, p. 41. 

2. Ep. Ind. XVII, p. 300. 

3. Pt II, para 28. 

4. Krishna Sastri Ep. Ind. XVII, pp. 293 and 306; also S.LL III, 
pp. 441 ff.; Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, beginnings of South Indian 

258 anci 268-9. Tinnevelly Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 46. Also 
Kingdom, pi 51. 
V 10 
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Second as the name of a place. This view is held almost alone 
by Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar who, in tracing the campaigns 
of the Pallava king Narasimhavarman I against the south says: 
''The army that marched against the Pandyas came from the city 
of Vilveli which is perhaps identical with Villivalam in the 
Chingleput District' '. l Third and last, as an adjective to the 
expression which follows: This is the suggestion first made, so 
far as I can trace, by Mr. K, G. Sankara. 2 "The passage only 
means: 'the army fenced in (veil) by bowmen (##)/ and all 
guesses as to whether Vilveli was a person or place are need- 
less. We shall now consider each of these interpretations more 
closely. 

If Vilveli was the name of a person, who was he ? Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar 3 thinks that Vilveli was a Pallava, because the Pallavas 
were also known by the name Villava. He refers us also to the 
hymn of Tirumangai Alvar on Tirupparameccuravinnagaram 
in which the Alvar refers to a battle of Nenmali, probably 
the same as Nelveli. On the other hand, Mr. H. Krishna 
Sastri 4 thinks that Vilveli was 'perhaps a Cera/ As Mr. 
Krishna Sastri assigns no reason in support of his surmise, 
It Is not possible to test its correctness. There seems to be 
almost nothing in its favour except the identification of Nelveli 
with Tiranelveli,s a town more within reach of the Ceras than 
of the Pallavas. But the identifications proposed by Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar of Vfflavan and Vilveli, and of Nenmali and Nelveli, rkise 
important questions which may be reserved for consideration 
later on. Meanwhile it may be observed that as the name of a 
person Viveli lends itself to such diverse interpretations at the 
hands of scholars, and that it has so far received no epigraphical 

Zr? 11 eithCr ^ ^ ^ f a kin * r as that of f general 
commanding an army in a battle at Nelveli or elsewhere These 

ciroimstaoces may well raise a doubt as to whether 




3. Beginnings, p. 268-9 

4. S. 1. 1. Hi, p. 447. 
5 - S. 1. 1. H, p. 364> 
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Vilveli in the present context as a personal name. Our text, 
clearly and unmistakably, is: 

Vilveli-kkadarranaiyai. But, by a well-known rule of gram- 
mar, if Vilveli were a proper name, the initial ka of the succeed- 
ing word should not be reduplicated into kka. 1 The redupli- 
cated form is clear in the plates and there is not the slightest 
doubt as to the reading here; it is, therefore, necessary to interpret 
the passage in some other way and -drop the assumption, if it is 
possible to do so, that Vilveli is a personal name. 

The idea that Vilveli is a geographical name is not more easy 
to sustain. This is clear from the reluctance of scholars to accept 
the suggestion of Mr. K.V.S. Aiyar in this matter* Moreover, Villi- 
valam is referred to in the Udayendiram plates of Nandivarman 
as Vilvala, 2 a form very different from Vilveli. 3 

This brings us to the last of the three views outlined above, 
which makes Vilveli an adjective to the succeeding phrase and a 
part of the description of the army against which Arikesari 
fought at Nelveli. The line thus means: "Having defeated in a 
battle at Nelveli (the) ocean-like army fenced in by bowmen/ 1 
We have here, in fact, a reference to a disposition of forces in 
battle array which appears to have been common among the 
Ancient Tamils, and this will become clear from some references 
in classical and later Tamil literature. 4 Thus in the Mullaip-p 
attu we read: Pundalai-kktrndam-giitti-kkidukuniraittu mngn- 
vil-aranam-arananiaka verupal perumbadai nappan (in 41-43), 
meaning, "In the midst of large and diverse forces which had for 
protection the enclosure of drawn bows and ornamented pikes 
planted on the ground, and shields arrayed in regular order/ 1 
Again, in the Jwaka-cintamani, stanza 279, we read in the des- 
cription of a fight : Vel-midainda-veliyum-puandu, meaning: 
"(After) breaking through the fence bristling with lances." In 
this case, it is the lancers, not the bowmen that fence the army; 
it is, in other words, a velveli in the place of a vilveli. Lastly, 
Kamban in his description of Guha in the Ramayana 5 calls him: 

1. See e.g. Nannul Sec, 158, Mayilain&thar ed. Pandit Swami- 
natha Aiyar (1918). Also Tolk&ppiyam Eluttu 153. 

2. S. 1. 1. II, p. 369, 1. 44. 

3. Contra., Ancient Dekhan> p. 123. 

4. I owe these references to Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar and 
Mr. Vaiyapuri Pillai of the Tamil Lexicon. 

5. St. 25 of the Guha-f-padalam, 
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"VirpidittcnSlaiyinati," that is to say, "One possessing an ocean 
(-like army) holding bows", which comes very close to the 
description in the Velvikudi grant : Viliveli-kkadarranai. These 
quotations must suffice, it is possible to produce others, to con- 
vince us that it was usual for armies in those days to surround 
themselves by a ring of lancers or bowmen, who apparently bore 
the first shock of the enemy's attack. There is no difficulty, 
therefore in interpreting the line from the Velvikudi grant in the 
light of this practice and to abandon once for all the attempts to 
identify Vilveli with a person or a place. 

We may now turn to the battle of Nelveli and the identifi- 
cation proposed by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. Whether Vilveli is 
identical with Villavan, and Villavan is another name for Pallava, 
cease to be matters of any great consequence, if the view urged 
above is accepted. It may, however, be observed, in passing, that 
there does not seem to be sufficient support for taking Villava to 
be another name for Pallava. The lines of Tirumangai Alvar on 
which this view rests are not altogether free from doubt. As 
they stand in the editions which are now current and as inter- 
preted by the celebrated annotator Periyavaccan Pijlai these 
lines indeed seem to identify Pallava and Villava. " The "text is: 
Patlavan Villavan enru ulakil 
palaray-ppala.vendar vanangu-kalalPallavan.i 
Here, undoubtedly, the author seeks to glorify the" Pallava 

kingS Wh were subordinate 
CXpect the W01 ' d Before 
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^ : pal ' endar "> ^ one can hardly 
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furnished by this passage before one can accept that the Pallava 
was also called Villava. 

The identification of Nenmali with Nelveli deserves more 
attention. The battle of Nelveli is well-known in literature. 
Sundaramfirti in his Tiruttondattogai mentions this battle as the 
chief achievement of Ninra-Sir-Nedumara Nayanar who may, 
with good reason, be identified with Arikesari Maravarman of 
the Velvikudi grant. 1 Although the same fight is mentioned more 
than half a dozen times in the illustrative stanzas in the commen- 
tary to the Iraiyanar-Ahapporulj the name of the enemy against 
whom Arikesari fought on this occasion is unfortunately not 
once mentioned. As is well known, Sundaramurti's list of the 
Saiva saints furnished the basis of two works by Nambi Andar 
Nambi and Sekkilar. Nambi, again, adds nothing to our know- 
ledge about the battle of Nelveli. Sekkilar in his account of the 
life of Ninra Slr-Nedumara Nayanar tells us that the foes of the 
Pandyan king came from a distant country seeking a fight with 
him and that they were the chief rulers of the northern country. 2 
These indications though vague in themselves, may be of some 
value in deciding whether Nenmali can be taken to be Nelveli 
or not. Udaya Candra the celebrated general of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla, fought 'a terrible battle 1 at Nelveli against a Sabara 
king, 3 This battle of Nelveli fought in the war of the Pallava 
succession by Udaya Candra against the Sabara king is different 
from and later than the fight in which Arikesari Maravarman of 
the Velvikkudi grant defeated his opponents. 4 There seems to 
be, however, no reason to suppose that Nelveli of Udaya Candra's 
compaigns was not the same place as the scene of Arikesari's 
victory. It must, however, be observed that the location of 
Udaya Candra's Nelveli must depend on the identity of the 
Sabara chieftain Udayana. Mr. R. Gopalan observes; 5 "If the 

1. See my Pandyan Kingdom, p. 53, ff. 

2. See verses 3 and 7 of the life in Periya puranam ; also Dr. 
S. K. Aiyangar Beginnings, p. 276. 

3. S. I. I. II, 367-8 and 372 and Gopalan Pallavas, p. 125. 

4. See Pandyan Kingdom, pp. 51-2 and Dr. S. K. Aiyangar 
Beginnings, p. 274. 

5. The Pallavas of Kanct , p. 125. It will be seen that, rather 
inconsistently, Mr. Gopalan grants also that 'Nelveli is probably identi- 
cal with Nenmali.' Contra Hultzsch, S, 1. 1. II, 364, 
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Sabaras are identical with the modern Sauras of the Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam District (sic) it would not be correct to identify 
Xelveli where the Sahara king is said to have been killed with 
Tinnevelly. It is, therefore, to be identified with some other place 

on the border of the Telugu districts." 

Turning for a moment to Nenmali made mention of by 
Tirumangai Alvar, we see that here the Pallava king is the victor 
and the enemy who suffered defeat was a Cera (Villavan). 1 
It is not easy to decide who exactly the Pallava king was that is 
referred to and on what occasion this fight with the Villavan took 
place. There are other incidents of a manifestly historical 
character mentioned by the Alvar in this hymn. They are; (a) 
a victory against the Pandya (st. 2) who is said to have had a 
mountain fortress (kunreyil) (5); (6) A victory at Mannai said to 
have been won of old (munnal) (3); (c) a victory Ygainst the 
Pandya near Karuvur (7), the Pandya being mentioned here as 
the lord of the world (ulahndaimannavan Tennavanai). Now, 
are these incidents to be treated as, all of them7relating to the 
reign of one Pallava ruler, possibly contemporary with the 
Alvar ? Or, are we to understand that Tirumarigai has just 
brought together some incidents in Pallava history to embellish 
his hymn in praise of a Pallava shrine?* There can not be 
the least doubt that, on the former hypothesis, the Pallava ruler 
referred to must be Nandivarman Pallavamalla. The mention 

f the Pallava > 
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of the Ldayendinun plates) may be taken to support this view. 
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Nelveli which is not easy to account for. Then we have the 
statement that Mannai was an ancient battle (munndl) when the 
hymn was composed; and lastly the fact that the battle of 
Karuvur is not mentioned in the incriptions. It should be 
remembered also that there is a large assumption underlying this 
part of the discussion viz., that Tirumangai Alvar has, in this 
hymn, mentioned only the incidents in the reign of his Pallava 
contemporary. 

At least two Nelvelis appear to be mentioned in the Cola in- 
scriptions one of them in Inga-nadu (No. 213 of 195) and the 
other in Nelveli-nadu a subdivision of Tenkarai Panaiyar-nadu 
in Cola-mandalam (276 of 1916). Though not conclusive as 
an argument, the suggestion may still be made that Nelveli which 
gave its name to a nadu might have been the celebrated Nelveli 
of Sundaramurti's hymn. 

The upshot of the preceding discussion is, therefore, this. 
We have two battles of Nelveli and one of Nenmali. The earliest 
of these was a Pandyan (Arikesari's) victory, possibly against the 
Pallavas. The second battle of Nelveli was a Pallava success 
against a Sahara chieftain. The battle of Nenmali was either the 
same as the latter or altogether another historical incident. The 
questions whether the two battles of Nelveli were fought in the 
same place and whether Tirumangai's reference to Nenmali does 
relate to the second battle of Nelveli are too closely bound up 
with the identity of the Sabara chieftain Udayana for us to be 
able to answer satisfactorily in the present state of our knowledge 
about him. 



ANCIENT BHRGUS. 

BY 

A. PADMANABHAYYA, B.A., 

Pleader, Tirupathi* 
(Continued from page 67 oj Vol. V. Part I.) 

CHAPTER VI. 

It is now necessary for us to consider, an account of t 
Chief Bhrgu leaders, as we find them in our sacred literature. 
The Maha-Bharata and the Visnu Purana give th< 
account in some detail. 1 

From the account given in the above works, the followii 
geneological tree may be roughly formed. 

Brahma. 

Bhrgu and two other sons of equal valour with Manu. 



Kavi | 

j j Usanas. Cyavana married Arusi wife of Mam 

Sukra I I 



Jamadagni and 99 others, Aurva. 

Rclka married Satyavat! 

All Bhrgus to whom are to daughter of Gadhi. 

be traced (1) Pramati, 3. Saunaka, I 

(2) Rum. | 

Jamadagani Pracetas 

I Valmiki 

Rumanvan Susena Vasu. Gandharva. Parasurama 

1. See chapter V atid VI Adi Parva Maha-Bha"rata! 

>i > XVI, Adi Parva do. 

XXXIII, Vana Parva do. 

>i CXV, Vana Parva do. 

Amsa III Ch. Ill, Visnu Purana. 
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Bhrgus Angirases-Atharvans Their World-Wide Influence. 

The Bhrgus are originators of the "Fire cult" and from 
"Fire cult" arose the worship of the Phallus and its counter part 
that of the Yoni, the Purusa and Prakrti- representing the father- 
hood and mother-hood of the God-head. The union of Father 
God and Mother Goddess represents production. 

Varuna is the earliest God and he is the ancestor of the 
Bhrgus. Bhrgu according to the Brahmana literature is a 
Varuni or descendant of Varuna and the Maha-Bharata calls all 
Bhrgus as Varuneyas. The 'boundless Aditi' is the consort of 
boundless Varuna and this is the central basis on which the cult 
of the Bhrgus is based. Varuna combines in himself the two 
principles. He is the source of the Ksatra or Virile power of the 
universe and he is the Mayl or Mayavl and the sustainer or pre- 
server and this Maya or occult power is the female principle 
which represents the preservative and protective character of the 
God-head of which Visnu is a later manifestation. One branch 
of these ancient "Fire worshippers" gave prominence to the 
"female" element of God-head or Aditi and it is this worship of 
Aditi which gave rise to the worship of the "Great Mother of 
Gods" in the Aegean area, a cult carried there from the Bhrgu- 
Phrygian-Hittite land. This fact is manifest from the symbolism 
employed for both aspects of the cult. Varuna-Brahma-Rudra 
are manifestations of the virile power of the Universe and their 
symbolism is the Phallus and the Bull, and Varuna the ancestor 
of the Bhrgus is therefore called Go-pati or the lord of the Cow 
or the Bull. The ancient Go-tama$, a branch of the Angirases 
of which Dirghatamas, the son of Utathya and nephew of Brhas- 
pati is a prominent representative, are the chief repositories of 
this cult. Dirghatamas learnt this cult from the children of Surabhi 
according to the Adi-Parva of the Maha-Bharata and it is the 
Go-vrata referred to in the Matsya Purana. The Maha-Bharata 
again refers in the Udyoga-Parva to Vipras practising this cult. 
This universal Cow-Goddess Go or Aditi is the guiding Goddess 
of Varuni == Bhrgu = Jamadagni and Varuni == Vasistha whose 
sacrificial Cow-Goddesses are Surabhi Kalmasa, Surabhi abala 
both meaning speckled or spotted and it is curious to find that 
the founder of Hum-Troy should be guided by a spotted cow, a 
gift made to him by a Phrygian King, and Cadmus, the founder 
of Thebes in Boetia, should be guided by another Cow. It is 
interesting also to note the Iconic representation of Jamadagni 
V 11 
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guided by Surabhi Kamadhenu should be found in the country 
of Sri isailam in the Kurnool District of South India. The Greek 
Hera with Cow's horns, the Egyptian Isis with cow's horns, 
Zoroaster's respect for the Cow-earth Goddess Araimati, the 
mythical Prthu and the Cow, Brahma and the earth Goddess 
often approaching him in the form of a .cow show the importance 
of this cult. Its origin is in Go-Medha-Plaksa, the ancient land 
of the Bhrgus, and the places where we find it are the Colonies 
of the Bhrgus. This cow or Go is the sacred Gayatrl, the Mantra 
par excellence, the seer of which is the famous Rsi Visvamitra 
related to the Bhrgu-Rclka. Gayatrl is probably " traceable to a 
word which means "Fire Cow". The Angirasa Gautama is a 
worshipper of Gayatrl according to the DevI-Bhagavata and the 
curses levelled by him against the ungrateful Brahmins who 
violated his hospitality in a prophetic form shows the degeneracy 
to which this cult was reduced in its later mutilated manifesta- 
tions. The Angirasa Gautamas represent the first original 
thinkers on the first principles of the God-head-Brahma in 
opposition to ritualism and the originators of the Sankhya Kapila 
and Gautama Nyaya systems of Philosophy later on presented to 
us m the degraded Epicureanism of the Greek and the Carvaka- 
Lokayahka system of Brhaspati, an Angirasa. Both the Em 

fves of the ancient Asuras. Bhrgu^Jras Ath a 'T*^*' 
Parallel in the western area o? Sava nfl ' ******** 
Caberi, Curetes, Corybantes.* The Va us^ 1 ^ nCe ~ vi2 " ^ 
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Almost all the names mentioned in the genealogical tree are 
names applied either to the "Fire God" or priests of the Fire 
God " in Medo Persian History. Brahma or Baresma, Kavi and 
Rcika are names of priests mentioned by Sir William Rawlinson. 
Speaking of the religion of the Parsi community that writer says 
'Worship is conducted by priests called (1) Kavi (seers) Karapani 
(sacrifices) Rcika (wisemen). Brahma according to the Puranas 
is the first or Adi Kavi, and it is he that gave inspiration to Valmiki, 
(the son of Rcika, according to Visnu Purana), a hunter in his pre- 
vious birth. Rcika, a hunter God, is mentioned in the Yajur Veda, 
Brahma, the first poet is Jarat Tvastr or Sing-maker and Jarat 
Tvastr or Zoroaster is thus referable to Brahma, the first ancestor 
of the Fire worshipping Zoroastrians. Yima or Yama is an early 
hero of the Zoroastrian epos; Yama, Djemshid are names from 
which Jamadagni is certainly traceable. Jamadagni and Djem- 
shid are names which are traceable also in Ishmedagan of the 
adjacent Babylonian country identifiable with Salmali Dvipa of 
our Purana. Urva or Aurva is a name also traceable in the early 
Babylonian Priest Kings. 

These names are sufficient for us to say that Plaksa and 
Kusa, which cover Medo Persia, are the original place of the 
early Bhrgus. 

We have now to see whether we can find the names of these 
mystic people in other countries. This leads us to the considera- 
tion of (1) "Caberii" (2) "Curetes" (3) "Corybantis", mystic 
mythical names connected with Fire-cult, which we find in the 
history of the Phoenicians, the Pelasgians, the Etruscans and the 
Greeks, 

(1) CaberiL Hephaestus is an early Greek fire God traced 
to the Pelasgic race. He is the lightning God and Homer says 
that Hephaestus was hurled from heaven by his father Zeus. It 
is said "wherever a Pelasgic race is found, most certain there the 
God is found associated with Caberii". Herodotus finds the 
Caberii in the Pelasgic settlements of Samothrace, and Irnbros 
with its Itty Phallic emblem. Hephaestus is called the Cabirus 
far 'excellence". 

. .. Hence, the equation is possible Cabirus = 
Kavi or the best fire God. , ....,: . 
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"According to Pindar, this Hephaestus or Cabirus, is the 

lightning that has descended to the earth, and became the origin 

of all life and the first man 1 ". 

In Pelasgic Athens, Hephaestus occupied a very high place 
along with Athene. In the oldest Greek traditions Hephaestus 
and Athene would appear to be the parents of Erichthonus, the 
serpent God. Once it is admitted that Athens owes its origin to 
a Pelasgic fire worshipping race, we have a clue to the names 
Haiti Athene traceable to Atty the fire Fig emblem. Athene 
is thus a fire Goddess, probably the earth Goddess, who gave birth 
to Erichthonus the serpent or Naga. Nagas are fire-born and also 
earth-born. The two Asura religions, Jainism and Buddhism 
are of Naga or Ksatriya origin. The Kurus are certainly Nagas as 
would appear from a comparison of the Kuru names with those 
of Nagas given in the Maha-Bharata. Hence, Kuru, Naga, 
Hittite, Bhrgu are in a way synonymous, Cecrops the Naga or 
Serpent King of Athens has suspiciously the characteristic of a 
Jain Tirthankara. Jain Tirthankaras have serpent emblems. Zeus 
Phratreus puts us in mind of Vratya, the supreme God head 
mentioned in the Prasnopanisad and the Tandya Brahmana. 

The common link to connect the Kurus, Nagas, Hittites 
Phoenicians, Iksvakus are the "Curetis" identified with the Caberii. 

(2) Curetes and (3) Corybantes. 

The Curetes are held to be synonymous with Corybantes. 
1 suspect that the Kraunca Dvipa of the Puranas is called after 
these corybantes and the symbolism of the double headed eagle of 
EyuknearBoghaz Kieu Hatti represents this symbolism. It 
may be the same as the Phoenix or the double Phoenix repre- 

S tT f 1 ? m G d r ^ FIr G d ' Bh5nu ref ^ed to in 
Ch. 223 of the Vanaparva of Maha-Bharata as the son of Angiras. 

like 1 Wh br Ufiht UP Zeus ' Their 
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Vipras, The Yadus accompanied Bhrgus and Puranic evidence 
is that Kusasthali founded by a descendant of Cyavana Bhargava 
was later on occupied by Yadavas under Sri Krsna and Raivata 
a descendant of this Cyavana married his daughter to Balarama. 
The Yadus are related to Sura-Senas, which may mean leaders 
of Curetes. The Bhrgus are prominently connected with the 
Yadus. Chandogyopanisad says that Sri Krsna Devakiputra is 
a pupil of Ghora Afigirasa a name synonymous or at any rate 
connected with the Bhrgus. Harivamsa mentions that Krsna 
visited Parasurama before he attacked Srgala Vasudeva. In the 
Moksa Dharma Parva, it is Sri Krsna that relates to Yudhisthira 
the greatness of Siva, when Bhisma pleaded his inability. 

The Ghoras or Angirases of which sage Durvasas is the 
type, (he is called Ghora in the Maha-Bharata Adi-Parva) are 
probably the same as the Ghorbastae referred to in Persian 
History and are probably also related to the Corybantes. 

Another ancient people directly connected with the Caberii 
are the ancient Phoenicians. The writer of the article on Phoe- 
nicia in the Enc. Britta. 9th Edition says regarding the religion 
of the Phoenicians. " Peculiar to Berytus is the worship of 
Poseidon and other sea-Gods, who are connected genealogically 
with Zeus Belus, a son of El, born beyond the Euphrates, and 
perhaps therefore connected with the Babylonian fish Gods. 
Berytus was also the Chief seat of the worship of the Caberii, 1 
the seven nameless sons of Sydek, with their brother Eshmun, 
who is the eighth and the greatest of Caberii". The learned 
writer of the article again says "The Phoenicians themselves 
regarded as not primitive the many Egyptian elements which 
were quite early introduced into the religion of the Caberii and 
especially of Eshrnun. On the other hand, a figure allied to 
Eshman Taaut, the inventor of the Alphabet is certainly bor- 
rowed from the Egyptian Tehuti. So too Onka is probably the 
Anuka of Sais, and it is possible that the whole cycle of Gods 
who revealed and interpreted the sacred books is Egyptian, some 
of the latter have the form of a serpent 1 '. Ethiopean Egypt called 
Kesh or Gush is a colony of the ancient Elam, or Kusa Dvlpa, 
a fact which is established by archaelogical connections. 2 



1. Cf. Syamanta Pancaka, the pools of the Pitys of Parasur&mt. 

2. See Enc. Britta. 13th Edition. 
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11 The two lowest strata belong to the stone age, and the first 
is characterised by a thin fine pottery with yellow paste decora- 
ted with geometrical patterns, and animal or vegetable figures in 
black and brown red. Some of it is similar to the Pre-historic 
pottery of Egypt". The God of ancient Elam Susinak worshipped 
also under the secret title of Atmanu, at Nitum Dilvan, 
a God too sacred to be seen by mortal eyes, has its counter part 
in ancient Egyptian religion. The writer of the article on Ancient 
Egyptian Religion 9th Edition says "The Solar group consists 
of Ra ; or else Mentu, and Atmu, and Shu, Mentu, and Atmu are 
only a division of Ra ; into his chief phases, the rising and setting 
Sun, the Sun of the upper and the lower world, Both are solar 
divinities. Shu, the solar light, is the son of Ra, or Mentu or 
Atmu". The Bhagavata corroborates this when it says that the 
people of Kusa Dvlpa are worshippers of Atman. It is curious 
that this God of Elam should be worshipped unseen at Chidam- 
baram, in South India, otherwise known as Tillaivanam under 
its Elamite name Dilvan, Shusan the city of Varuna is in Elam 
and the description of the Egyptian God refers to Mitra- Varuna, 
and the Phoenician Eshmun and eight Caberii are Naga fire 
Gods referred to in our literature as Vasus. Elam is the country 
ot Xaga King Vasuki and of Aryaka, the ancestor of Kunti, 
favoured with children by Dur^s. Eshmun, the eigth Caberii 
reminds US of Bhisma of the Maha-Bharata. Bhlsma is the 

" 



* - He is the 

disciple of Bhargava Parasurama, as Drona and Kama, other 

adept bowmen referred to in the Maha-Bharata, 



,11 t C f w ^PP^ Zeus (Palasgian) who has 

all the characteristics of the Proto-Aryan Varuna i Thk 
Z has all the Characteristics of the Vedic Varuna The 

collapse of Zeus in the west and of 
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lised under various heads, viz,, Tree-stone Bull and weapons. 
The God of the Bhrgus is Rudra-Brahma as creative principle. 
In his terrible aspect as punisher, his weapon also is introduced. 
In his protective character, the cow and Yoni and the breast full 
of milk are introduced. As a creator, the symbolism is the 
Phallus and Bull. 

(1) Phallus : Orvieto in Italy. 

Imbros in the AEgean Area. 
Phallica of Egypt. 
Phallic festivities of Athens. 
Phillistine Baal (Peor). 
Lydian Phallic emblems. 

(2) .Bull or Nandi. 

Minotaurus of Crete (Zeus Zagreus) and the 

Bull with long yard horns referred to by 

Mahaffy. 

The Bull on the Flag of the Jewish Warrior. 
Apis of Egypt. 

Bull emblem of Lydia Assyria and Babylon. 
Persia and Baluchistan and Afghanistan. 
Assyrian Bulls Assyrian Flag. 

(3) Double Axe Labryn or Para&u. 

Sandon of Cilicia. 

Labryn or axe of AEgean area. 

(4) Cow and Yoni. 

Representing the female principle-fiddle 
shaped stones of AEgean area. 

(5) Symbolism of the Dove or Pigeon. 

On the Goddess in the AEgean area. 

On the Goddess in the Hittite City of Membij 
According to Christian symbology the Dove is the emblem 
of Holy Ghost, representing the fire or spirit or God. The Dove 
is a sacred bird of the Syrians and their Goddess Semiramis like 
Sakuntala was brought up by Doves. The Dove is a bird of 
good omen in the western countries and Asia Minor. In the 
Semitic flood legend, it is this bird that indicated to Noah the 
setting of land. But curiously enough it is a bird of evil omen 
with the Rg Vedic Aryan* and it is mentioned as the bird of 

~ 1. ?g Veda, X, 164, 
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Yama or God of Destruction, may be Fire. But in the AEgean 
area it is the symbolism of love or Kama which is also the product 
of Fire Kama is an important God in Atharva Veda. It symbo- 
lises the sexual craving of the "Great Mother" for production 
and the union with the Universal father is to be brought about 
by Fire. It may be that this was the original idea taken by the 
ancient Bhrgus to their colonies and lost to us because in the 
Rg Veda prominence is given to Purasa and not to Prakrti 
Patriarchy in preference fo Matriarchy. But Kalidasa, a worship- 
per of the "Universal Mother" introduces Agni into the presence 
of Siva in the form of a dove who talks to the God on love- 
affairs. 1 The story of Sibi reveals Agni in the form of a Dove 
pursued by Indra, the hawk. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE Bow SYMBOLISM AND DHANUR VEDA. 
There is another symbolism of the ancient God Varuna the 
God of Bhrgus by which is manifested his Ksatra or power and 
which connects him with the ancient Assyrians. This symbolism 
travelled from Assyria to the southern most corner of South India 
a portion of the ancient Bhargava country-Dhanush Koti and 

C 
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(1) Zeus (Palasgian) later on subordinated to Poseidon- 
Neptune. 

(2) Ahurmazda of Zoroaster. 

(3) Ashur-Assur of Assyria. 

(4) Varuna-subordinated to "Lord of Waters" and as 
Lord of a cardinal point. 

(5) Yahveh of the jew. 

Assyria gives us the key to solve the importance of the bow 
symbolism. The bow is the symbol of Ashur and a land of the 
bow is referred to in the Babylonian History. 1 In its wars with 
the South, Kish was often assisted by another Northern Kingdom, 
the reading of the name of which, and consequently its precise 
situation, is still uncertain. The name has been read as the "Land 
of the Bow". Thanks to the publishers of the New Standard 
English Dictionary who gave us an image of this God with the 
bow symbolism and connected him with the Heaven God Anu of 
the Babylonian and Yahaveh of the Jew. Varunas's powerful 
bow is presented to King Janaka Videha of Ramayana. Varuna 
presents the bow Gandlva to Arjuna in the Bharata, Asura 
Varuna, Ashur of Assyria are thus Gods of Janaka Videha, the 
descendant of Nimi, and of the Assyrian the descendant of 
Nimrod the first founder of Assur, This symbolism travelled 
to the west coast of India as far as Dhanuskoti, or end of the 
bow. The Bhils of Rajaputana and Asirgarh and Turanmal in 
Bombay sacred to the great bowman Angirasa Asvatthama, are 
middle posts. Kerala or Cera, the reputed country of Parasu- 
rama, adopts the bow symbolism in the flag of the Cera Kings 
a fact amply supported by the existence of Villavars referred to 
by Mr. Kanakasabhai, in his "Tamils 1800 years ago." According 
to Puranic evidence Agastyas and Pulastyas are identical and 
Pulastya is the source of the Visnu-Purana who got the lore from 
Bhrgu. According to Ramayana, Agastya the son of Mitra- 
Varuna is a famous Rsi, who presented a bow to Sri Rama and 
eventually settled in the South. The Bhrgu Dravidian Rsis are 
later on stigmatised as Brahma Raksasas; the God Varuna is dis- 
placed and later Indra Parjanya husband of Sita (the Furrow 

1. See Assyria and Babylon : Enc. Britta. 9th and 10th Edition 
Assyria and Babylon Volume, XXVI. The land "ur" of the Chaldees 
is also noted for its long bow archers. 
V 12 
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Goddess) in metamorphosed into Rama, husband of Sita, and is 
said to have killed Ravana Asura, the same as Varuna Rudra or 
his protegee. All this is attempted to be done by later sectarian 
bias to give prominence to one of the triune aspects of Varuna, 
as Protector Preserver namely Visnu. The existence of many 
versions of the Ramayana is proof positive of this. The original 
Ramayana is lost to us and of its existence and of its relation to 
the worship of Varuna and Vayu there is the internal evidence 
in the Ramayana itself. Maha-Bharata in the Adi-Parva refers 
to a Ramo-Pakyana under the authorship of Usanas. The Hari- 
Variisa refers to a Ramayana dramatised and enacted by the 
children of Sri Krsna, the Yadava. In fact the authorship 
of Ramayana attributed to Valmiki is called in question by Asva- 
Ghosa in his Buddha Caritra who attributes it to Cyavana Bhar- 
gava, the ancestor of the Raivatas, who are allied to the Yadus, 
Cyavana is a blind sage rejuvenated by the Dioscuri or Asvins. 
The Dioscuri are Gods of the Bhrgus and are clubbed with the 
Cabirii. They are found in all the countries wherever we find a 
Bhargava race. As Gods of the sea farers and as Medicine Gods, 
they are closely associated with Varuna and Rudra. Though 
mentioned together they have separate names Castor and Pollux 
in the West; Nasatya and Dasra sons of the Eighth Aditya, Mar- 
tanda in the EasU They are Sfldras among the Gods probably 
because they are Medicine Gods. They represent the priesthood 
of ancient Babylon, the Aspinu, and Sukra Bhargava is a Sukhur 
or a priest of the Babylonian and Dioscuri probably means the 
Gods of the Curitis or Caberoi. The Ass or the Donkey is their 
vehicle and the name Dasra is also applied to the Ass. In the 
Jg-Veda* one Krsna addresses these Gods as coming in a cart 
dnven by the ass An ass is always associated in the worship of 
Sn Krsna m he South and the apparent reason Seems to be that 






1. See Maha-Bharata Santi-Parva, 208 

2. 9g.-Veda, I, 34-9 VIII, 74.7. 
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sottama Ksetra in the Kalinga country is probably a temple of the 
Dioscuri and their sister. Kalingas are noted ancient sea faring 
people. 

P^rasurama's overthrow, the incidents of Tataka, Marica, 
Dusana, Subahu, Khara, Surpanakha are incidents, I believe relat- 
ing to the overthrow of Asvins the subordinate Gods of Varunsu 
Exigencies of space and time forbids me to enter at great length 
into the account in our two epics to show how the children of 
Varuna the Pulastyas and the Kurus, are said to have been 
worsted at the hands of the votaries of Indra. Indra Parjanya 
triumphing and recovering SIta from Varuna (El Ruphon) the 
Pulastya is the theme of the Ramayana, Indra's son triumphing 
over Kurus is the theme of the Bharata. The Kuras are 
curiously said in the Bharata 1 to be the reanimated spirits of the 
ancient Pulastyas and the Yadavas are all said to be Asuras; 
the irony is both Rama and Arjuna derive their power from the 
bows presented tothem by Varuna. 

Iksvakus, Yadus Kurus. 

The original cradle of these races having been traced along 
with that of the Bhrgus to the ancient Plaksa and Kusa Dvipas 
it is but reasonable to expect an account of our Epics and the 
doings and history of their heroes in the countries represented 
by Kusa and Plaksa Dvipas. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

It is necessary that we consider here the account of Salmall 
and Kraunca Dvipas mentioned in the Puranas as it is necessary 
to know how the Bhrgus, from their central seat in Plaksa and 
Kusa, dispersed in various directions. 

Salmali Dmpa. 

Without entering into the details of geography and Ethno- 
logy, mentioned in the Puranas, we may identify this country 
with Kurdistan, Mesapotamia, Northern portion of Syria and 
some portion of Cappodocia on its western side as far as the 
Euphretes. According to the Puranas the island is so called 
from a Salmali,, or silk cotten tree. The discussion of the details, 
though interesting, will be wearying at this stage. Babylonia 
must be partly located in Kusa and partly in Salmali. 

1. Sdi AmSavatara Parva. 
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The word Salmali must give us the clue to the identity 
Garuda is according to the Bhagavata-Purana known as Salma- 

listha *iiwfi^: or one sitting on Salmali, But really Salmali 
is not a tree but a country. The Historians History of the 
World 3 gives us a picture of an eagle headed man or God carry- 
ing in his hands a vessel, which to the Indian mytholigist must 
certainly carry the idea that it is Garuda, the son of Kasyapa, 
who according to both Maha-Bharata and Ramayana is known 
as Aristha Nemi, the vessel in the hand denoting 



Another picture given at Vol. II, page 573 2 symbolises the defeat 
of Assyria at the hands of Medo Persia. These two pictures 
considered along with another at page 562 of Enc. Britta. 13th 
Edition Vol. II, page 562 will leave us no alternative but to 
accept that Garuda represents an Assyrian hero or Demi-God and 
is therefore symbolised in Assyrian monuments. Garutman and 
Suparna are also mentioned in the mythology of the Zoroas- 
trians. According to the Vedic evidence, 3 Regozin's ' Vedic 
India' Suparna or Garuda is the vehicle of Varuna and the wings 
of the disc represent the wings of Garuda. In. later mythology 
when Varuna is displaced by Visnu he is made the vehicle of 
Visnu. Ancient Assyria comprises mostly modern Kurdistan, 
Kurdistan itself means the country of Kadru, the mother of the 
Nagas, step brothers of Garuda. AssurAshur Ahura is 
identical with Varuna. "Ashur was the God of the people of 
Asher. His peculiar symbol was the winged disc". 4 "The 
Asuras are noted for magic, medicine, sculpture, architecture, 
and military prowess. The ancient Persians not only succeeded 
to the empire of Ashur but absorbed and cherished its culture."* 
Nimrod is the earliest eponymous Hero of this country and 

S^ the r S n f GarU<?a and Ari ?thanemi is his father 
(Maha-Bharata Udyoga-Parva, Ch. 101). Salmali is the name of a 
Kuru King, the founder of Kuruksetra, according to the Maha- 

of the 



1. History of Assyria, Vol. I, p. 345. 

2. History of Persia. 

3. See Sg-Veda. 

4. Cambridge ancient History, Vol III D QO - 
ZendAvestic winged Garorman . B 1 Tv'ol *!? ^ 
Ahura. Fargard XIX ii (a). ' P 

5. Asura India by Banerjee Sastri, page 7 

6. Adi-Parva, chapter 101. He is the son of 
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the Nagas. Almost all names of Kuru Kings are names of Nagas 
which we find in the Astika-Parva of the-Bharata. Their connec- 
tion with the Kurus is apparent from the fact that Astlka, son of 
Jaratkaru and nephew of serpent King Vasuki of Patala, is a pupil 
of Cyavana Bhargava according to the Maha-Bharata. 1 In fact 
Utanka, the pupil of Veda extols the Nagas Taksaka and others 
as if situated on the banks of Iksumati near Kuruksetra. The 
Nagas being related to Garudas, the country of Garuda being 
Assyria, interesting issues arise as to the situation of Kuruksetra, 
the former Samanta Pancaka of Bhargava Parasurama, situated 
near the Naimisa forest. Kuruksetra is the sacred land near the 
river Sarasvati on the banks of which is situate the Uttara Vedi, 
or, Northern altar of Brahma, the first ancestor of the Bhrgus, 
The affinity of names and their accounts in the Babylonian 
Ellamite, and Assyrian History namely Sargon of Agade, and 
his vestal virgin mother, Semiramis, Derketo, the fish Goddess 
Birth and Death Story of Cyrus the great of Arshah and many 
other names and incidents, to Suta Karna, Kunti, Sakuntala 
Ajamida, Pitrkanya Satyavati, the daughter of Uparicara and 
Adrika, Vasudeva, Sri Krsna, Kamsa and quite a number of 
similar names and incidents led me into an investigation of the 
matter and leads me to the belief that the great war of Maha- 
Bharata, if it has ever taken place at all, occurred in the ancient 
land of Elam on the banks of Aksu (same as Iksumati) and what 
we have in India is only a colonial account. It is connected with 
the account of ancient Asuras and that is why we find no refer- 
ence to it in the post-Vedic Brahmana literature except some 
names and the Puranas and the Epics being Asura Literature as 
seen from the statements found in the works themselves preserve 
the same in detail. The reverse theory of the Ellamite place 
names being colonial ones is not possible in the face of Epigra- 
phical Evidence of the brick inscription of King Pukhia, of 
Tuschurmati. Mr. C, W. Johns in his book on Assyria, Cambridge 
Manual, page 12, says "A brick found at Tuschurmati, on the 
Aksu, a tributary of Adhan or Rhodanus, bears an inscription of 
Pukhia, son of Asiru, king of Kurushitu. It is written in Semite/' 
The name of King Pukhia reminds us of the Iksvaku King 
Pausya who along with Janamejaya, son of Pariksit, appointed 
Veda, a pupil of Upamanyu, as his preceptor according to the 
Pausya-Parva of the Maha-Bharata, This Pusya or Pausya is the 

1. Cf. Babylonian Priest King Utug. 
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Iksvaku King Saudasa for whose patronage Vasistha and Visva- 
mitra so strenuously fought and which 1 believe lead to the 
famous Dasaragna war of the Rg Veda. Some miles to the 
south of this Tuschurmati 1 the map shows the ruins of a place 
called Kurustud That this is a Kuril Settlement is amply born 
out by the statement in the Visnu-Purana, which mentions the 
Kurus and Aryakas as people residing in Plaksa Dvlpa. Plaksa 
and Kusa Dvipas together form the various Kuru countries, 
viz., Deva Kurus, Uttara Kurus, Kuru proper including Kuru 
Jangala. The Bharata clearly supports this. 

Naimisa forest, is in Babylonian Elamite country and the 
curious story of its origin being due to a wheel (Nimi) sent by 
Brahma to show the way to the Rsis to select a sacred place 
for doing penance is nothing more than the winged wheel 
of Asur, or the wheel ot Hammurabhi of Babylon, both pre- 
serving the memories of Nimrod, the son of Cush, according to 
the Jehovistic portion of the genealogy of nations. Critical 
students of the Bible find it difficult to find Nimrod to be the 
son of Cush, But the name of Nimrod occurs also in the book 
of Micah V 6 "Land of Ashur" "Land of Nimrod". The Puranic 
genealogy of Nimi and Kusadhvaja will solve the difficulty* 
Nimi is an Iksvaku, and the priest Kings of Assyria are called 
Isakku. Abraham and Isac are Iksvaku Bhargava priests and 
Assyrian history gives ample testimony of the rule of the Iksvakus 
in Assur and Mittani from days of King Mandhata and his 
ascetic son-in-law Subari. Euphrates is the land of Bharatas, 
(Eu -Water) the leader of whom is the famous Visvamitra and 
the destruction of the Yadus brought about by the curse of 
Visvamitra and Kanva at the holy place of Pindarika is an event 
which must have occurred at the reedy mouths of the Euphrates. 
Pindarika is a Naga and a son of Visvamitra. 

The Bharata is a redaction of the Saunakas who got the 
same from the Sutas or Cuthites of Kuzistan Elam. The aunakas 
are Bhrgu Priest Kings probably of Babylon known as Su-anna. 
It is probable that River Tigris is named after Sigra the great- 
grand-son of Pusya or Pukhia according to the genealogy of 
Visnu-Purana. ^ 



, , published in the last Volume of the 

9ttt Edition of Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 
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The date of Pukhia (Pusya), contemporary of Janamejaya is 
placed during the period of the first dynasty of Babylon which 
scholars place about 2700 B. C. The attempt of scholars to fix 
the date of the Bharata War is therefore 'a wild goose chase, and 
if it is to be fixed the traditional date of the Puranas appears to 
be correct namely the end of Dvapara, 

The Kurus, Yadus, and Iksvkus entered our country along 
with the Bhrgus. The events of the rule of the Raghus and 
Kosalas from Ayodhya can have no historical basis. Accordingito 
the account of the Ramayana of Valmlki, the Dandakas cannot 
form part of the kingdom of Dasaratha. The statement in the 
Uttara Raraayana that the Dandakas are named after a Danda, 
brother of Iksvaku, a Bhoja king, and his being cursed by Sukra, 
a Bhargava, supports the entry of Iksvakus into India along with 
the Bhrgus, The Bhojas like the Nimi Videha Iksvakus are 
children of Nimrod mighty hunter Kings with their settlements 
on the coast at Bhoja Kataka and Mrttikavati. Their children 
are the later Kadambas and Iksvakus whose inscriptions are 
being unearthed at Nagarjuna Hill. They are related to the 
Agastyas whose leader Agastya married their princess Lopa- 
Mudra, The relationship of these Bhojas and the family of the 
Yadus is amply testified to by the Puranas and the statement of 
Rama in the Ramayana addressing Vail near Kiskindha, and tell- 
ing him that the forest and the spot of ground on which he was 
standing belongs to Iksvakus cannot be supported if Ayodhya is 
the centre. The names of the children of Rama and his brothers 
is traceable to the Ellamite country and Patala. Assyrian Ashur 
the city of Nimrod, is also known as Patialki. 

Ramayana is purely an esoteric work, blending in itself the 
events and incidents in the Babylonian or Assyrian accounts of 
the Epic of Gilgamish with the RAM-YASHT of Zendavesta. 
The following points deserve notice. 

1. Uruk (Supari-well guarded) is the well guarded Ayodhya. 

2. Isdubar its King has an Iksvaku flavour about him. 

3. Great prominence is given to dreams in Gilgamish epic. 
In Ramayana the dreams of Bharata and Trijata deserve notice. 

4. Eabani is similar to Hanuman the Monkey with the 
body of a beast and the wisdom of a man. 

5. Eabani is tempted by a harlot and brought to civilised 
life like Rsyasrnga, the son of Rur u, or, Deer. Eabani is the son 
of Goddess A-Ruru* 
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6. The entry of Gilgamish into limitless darkness and his 
coming to the seashore after seeing light and trees and passing 
by a tree and grove with precious stones for fruit is similar to 
the entry of the monkeys into the cave of Svayam Prabha and 
exit therefrom to the seacoast. 

7. Rammon is the wind god mentioned in the Gilgamish 
epic. Rama exhibits the qualities of the Wind God or Maha 
Bala in casting Marica many miles away with Vayavya astra and 
by casting away Dundubhi's corpse to a great distance by the 
mere touch of his toe and by throwing down with one arrow 
seven big palm trees. 

8. Sitna Pishtam in the Gilgamish epic cures Gilgamish 
by the use of a plant having power to prolong life. Laksmana 
in the Ramayana is cured by the use of a similar plant brought 
by Hanuman from Dronagiri. 

9. The tale of the Eagle trying to reach the Sun (Shamash) 
and dying in the attempt is similar to the fate which Sampati 
in Ramayana says was brought on him by trying to effect 
a similar feat. 

10. The rejection of the love advances of Ishtar is the 
cause of trouble to Gilgamish and the rejection of the love of 
Surpanakha is the cause of the trouble of Rama, 

The connection of Rama with the Ram Yasht of Zend- 
avesta carrys the esoteric nature of the theme still nearer. 

Ram is the wind God of the Zendavesta, According to 
Rg Veda the wind God or Vayu is the first of gods, and he has 
the right to the first drink of Soma. He may be identical with 
Indra or Varuna, both sky goods. Rama's characteristics as a 
Wind God we have already seen. He is a descendant of Raghu 
andassuchaRaghava. Raghu is traceable to a root meaning 
"swift goer . Rama is the best Raghu or Raghma. Ragh in the 
Median country, the city of Zoroaster, is the seat of Raghus pro- 
bably Like the Ram of the Zoroastrians the allied Bhargava 
races have their wind God. 

Phoenician Kolpia. 
Hittite Thesup. 
Babylonian Ramman or Bin, 

The Blatter Assyrian mounts this idea in 'the wheel symbo- 
lism with wings. The South Indian Kohls have their Cokka, 
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linga or Soku Linga or Vayu Linga. Soku is a Dravidian word 
meaning Wind. Mara the evil striker is seen in the word Marut 
as applied to the Wind God, Valmiki before he became a sage 
was asked to utter the word Mara which was transformed into 
Rama. But the point of interest for us is the connection of 
Ram with our Ramayana. The wind God Ram was wor- 
shipped according to Zoroaster by Kareseswa and ever so many 
others. The Angirasa Bhargava weapons presented to Rama by 
Visvamitra which circumambulated him as servants 33 in number 
are the sons of Rsi Bhrsasva. (Identified with sons of Krsasva 
in the Visnu-Purana.) 

The 33 Gods are traditionally mentioned from the Rg 
Vedic days and the Buddhists connect Buddha also with the 
heaven of 33 Gods. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
Kraunca Dwpa. 

The country occupied by the five sons of Shem according 
to the 10th chapter of the book of Genesis are 

1. The country of Elam. 

2. Asuur, Media, Persia, Babylon, Chaldaea. 

3. Arphaxad or Arabia. 

4. Lud-Lydia: Phrygia, Cappadocia, and Asia Minor. 

5. Aram the upper portion of the country between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. 

We may identify Kraunca Dvipa with item 4 above. Apart 
from the results obtained from a discussion of the details given in 
the Visnu and other Puranas, a statement in the Maha-Bharata 
Bhlsma-Parva regarding Mseonia fully corroborates the identity. 
Lydia and the 3 countries mentioned with it show traces of 
Bhargava influence in every respect. The flood account is con- 
nected with Babylon and Medo-Persia. A fire cataclysm is 
connected vfrith this country and corroboration for both is found 
in the Dravidian Dekhanese country and in our epics. The 
destruction of the cities of the plain mentioned in the Bible, the 
scene of which still eludes the Biblical Archaeologist, has its 
counter-part in the destruction of Dandaka by the anger of 
Bhargava Sukra in the Uttara Ramayana. The Fire cataclysm 
of Catacomana in the Phrygia Maenian country with its 
lake Coele has its counter part in the Venginadti (^TO^) 
V 13 
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or burnt country as its counter part in the Dekhanese Andhra 
country with the lake Kolleru. The Goddess of Ephesus, whose 
temple is said to have been founded by Androgus and to whom 
the bee is sacred has her counter part in Sri Sailam with a bee 
Goddess Bhramarambika. A pond near the temple called Parasu- 
rama tank shows the Bhargava origin of the shrine. These coin- 
cidences point to the migration of a common race with common 
traditions and these are Agnikula Bhrgus. 

The Phrygian or Bhrgu origin of Ilium has already been 
seen and it is strengthened by the representation in art, of Paris 
the Trojan Hero with a Phrygian cap. This is the ancient 
land of the Hittites and the proverbial wealth of the Phrygian 
Midas, the Trojan Priam, attributable to their worship of (Great 
Mother) Ma, or Bhargavi is corroborated by the accounts in the 
Maha-Bharata of the proverbial wealth of the ancient Bhrgus 
and their being rooted out by the avaricious Ksattriyas to secure 
their wealth, 1 

The Phrygians are the oldest people in the world, and the 
Hittites and Palasgians from the Phrygian countries extended 
their migration to the Etruscan country a fact sufficiently strongly 
well established by the writings of the western scholars. 2 The 
ancient Franks are the remnants of the ancient Trojans and their 
Bhrgu connection with their battle axes is seen in the account of 
this race in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica 9th Edition but curi- 
ously enough this portion is omitted in the 13th Edition. 

It is also found by western scholars that the founders of 

imm proceeded from Elam or Kusa Dvlpa. It must be the 

land of Kussar held by Professor Sayce to be the original 

Elam thus represents the cradle of the 



Bhrgus, he Kurus, the Hittites, the Phoenicians, the Yadus, and 
the Iksvakus. The migration of the Bhrgus must, I th nk 
synchronise with the conquest of Babylon by the 
branch of the ancient Hittites. Kasyapa took the 
Parasurama, the last Bhargava, as a 

' 



, ava, as a aift *A 

drove him out of the counry. ' Thi ^^^T^' 

* "is must have occured about 



2400 B.C. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EL-the name of God Head. 

Elam is the original land of the Bhrgus, the children of 
Varuna. Elam means, the land of El or God and Varana is 
El, the common name for God-head among all the Semitic races. 
Bhrgu- Dravidian and Semetic both preserve the word and con- 
nects the common origin of both, Shem and Ksema (Garuda) 
are the connecting links. Semitic -Ilu, El, Ilah, Allah, El- 
Elum meaning high, most high " Lord " are words applicable 
to Varuna, the " King " met with in the pages of Rg Veda the 
Semitic relationship of man to the God-head, being, that of 
servant and master. In the Mediterranean lands, the 
names Eleusis, Elopia, Eleusiania and the people who 
observe them, viz., Celeans, Philiasians, Pheneatei, 
Lacaedemonians, Parrhasians, and Cretans, and the name of 
Eleleus, a surname of Bachus, to whom the fig was sacred, and 
the names Eleleis applied to the Priestesses indicates to us the 
all importance of this word " El ". Allat is Moon Goddess and 
Helen of Troy received divine honor in some places. Dravi- 
dian " Alamaram" a name applied to the Ficus Indica sacred to 
Siva means nothing more than "God's Tree 1 ', the God being 
Bachus-Siva-Eleleus. It is the name of this God that was utter- 
ed by the ancient Asuras referred to by Patanjali and the Brah- 
manas. The meaning is not understood and is unjustly rediculed. 
There cannot be a more fitting time to the Asura to call upon 
the name of his God than when pressed by the foe in the din of 
battle. " He layo, Helayo " is a mutilation of Eleleus by the 
later Vedic Sanskritists and the God of the Asuras is Varuna. 

The earliest Dravidian language must be the language of 
Plaksa and Kusadvipas or the Pehlevi, Aramiac. Ancient words 
in the Assyrian and Babylonian records are words of Dravidian 
import and Bishop Caldwell has sufficiently established the 
Dravidian connection of Elamite languages. He calls the 
Brahmi Dravidian, Brahtni, for obvious reasons. Phoenicians 
are the originators of the Alphabet and Brahml-lipi is based 
upon Aramiac, a language whose influence on the languages of 
all countries from India to Mediterranean * 

histories of all the countries intervening. . 
the parent of all these languages along wxth 
- Ninavatayee'' in the Pushtu which means I have come in 
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the rule of Asylum gives the direct contradiction to its Aryan 
connection. 

The Ethiopic or Cushite engineering works, remnants of 
which are found in Arabia and Baluchistan, built on the same 
models and with the same skill attributed to the Ghur Basti 
the ancient fire worshippers are evidences of the engineering 
skill of these ancient fire worshipping Dravidian Bhrgus. Their 
skill in music, and the invention of the Bhargava Vina, their 
knowledge of astrology and astronomy is borne out by the abund- 
ance of this literature in South India unconnected with the North 
Aryan. Orphic lyre, Orphic songs, which gave inspiration to 
blind Homer gave similar inspiration to the blind Cyavana, the 
reputed author of Ramacarita and the Ramopakhyana of Usanas, 
There is a numerical sacred notation running through the 
cult and the history and literature of all these countries, 
12 Etruscan Cities, 
12 tribes of Israel. 
12 Kings of Malabar. 
12 Adityas. 

12 Lucumo of Etruscan. 
9 Gods of Etruscans. 
9 Kadamba Kings, 
9 Angirasas. 
9 Navaguas. 

9 Kings of Padmavati whose capital is Karaviranura a 
Naga settlement 

(0 24 letters of Gayatn on which Ramayana is based 

with 24,000 Slokas. 

(<*) 24 000 Slokas of Maha-Bharata at one stage 
(i) 24 books of Iliad and Odissey 



REFERENCES TO ANCIENT STORIES 
IN THE RAMAYANA. 

BY 

N. AIYASWAMI SASTRI, LECTURER IN SANSKRIT, VENKATARAMANA 
AYURVEDIC COLLEGE, MADRAS. 

Maharsi Sri Valmlki, the renowned author of the Ramayana, 
is the pioneer in the field of Sanskrit poetry. The style of the 
Ramayana is so unique, lucid and attractive that to the later 
Alankarikas it has served to illustrate perhaps almost all the 
principles of Sanskrit Literary criticism. The chief characteris- 
tic of the style of the Ramayana consists in the narration of 
events and description in simple yet forcible language, interwoven 
with numerous similes and occasional metaphors and other 
figures of speech. 

It is held in certain quarters that most of the similes found 
therein have no bearing upon old traditional stories but are 
merely taken from nature and things connected. A careful 
perusal of the Ramayana will, however, reveal the fact that in 
many places Valmlki compares his characters to the heroes of 
old known to him. The story of king Yayati among others seems 
to have attracted Valmlki ; for he has referred to most of the 
important incidents in Yayati's life. The episode of Yayati is 
narrated in the Mahabharata I, 6987. He was the second son 
of king Nahusa and had two wives, viz., Devayam and 
Sarmistha. When he grew old, Yayati got Puru's (his son) 
youth "in exchange for his old age. After enjoying worldly 
pleasures for a long time, he came to realise their worthlessness; 
and renouncing them, he went to Svarga through severe penance. 
The jealous Indra once asked Yayati, " Was there anybody equal 
to him in penance." Yayati being a truth-speaker, his reply was 
Nobody". Since no vain man is fit for Svarga, the king was 
thrown down on the earth by Indra. Yayati, however, regained 
Svarga as the result of association with wise and good men. 

Turning to the Ramayana, we find the holy Vasistha confi- 
ding to Sri Rama in the Ayodhyakanda the message of Dasa- 
ratha in regard to fasting, as preliminary to his coronation. It is 
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said there : " King Dasaratha, your father, will, with pleasure, 
instal you on the throne tomorrow even as King Nahusa in- 
stalled his son Yayati 1 . 

Dasaratha when lying prostrate on earth, sorely afflicted 
with grief on hearing Kaikeyf s harsh words regarding the banish- 
ment of Rama, is compared to Yayati by Valmlki when he was 
banished from heaven by Indra 2 . The same simile is repeated 
in connection with Valin, when he fell down in the battle field 
struck by Rama's arrows 3 . 

Rama, while seeking Kausalya's permission to leave 
for the Dandakas, asserts that he will return to Ayodhya. from the 
forest having accomplished his father's promise, just as Yayati, 
in olden days, came back to heaven from the world of mortals 4 . 
The same comparison is repeated once again by Rama in a 
different form, when requesting Kausalya to permit him to go 
to the Dandaks and bestow on him her benedictions 5 . 

Sumantra on his return to Ayodhya, leaving Rama in the 
forest, is questioned in detail by Dasaratha about Rama's doings 
and he (Dasaratha) says that he will retain his life taking solace 
in hearing about Rama's activities, just as Yayati did in the 
company of the holy wise men after his down-fall from heaven*. 
Bharata, bemoaning his father's loss, in company with 
his ministers is compared to Yayati, in company with the 
holy sages of the forest after his down-fall from the heaven'. 

Sita was carried away by Ravana from the Asrama in the 
absence of Rama. Rama searched for her in the neighbouring 



IL 

II. 13, 1. 

IV. 17,9. 
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groves, mountains, rivers and other places, but could not trace 
her ; and filled with profound sorrow, he was lamenting over his 
calamities past and present. Laksmana, consoling him, says that 
such happenings are but natural in this world and that none is free 
from calamities, though they are freed from it in a short while. 
Yayati the son of Nahusa, though he owned the world of 
Indra, was not yet free from calamities 1 . 

Sibi is known to have sacrificed his own body in order to 
fufil his promise to a dove which in fear of a vulture took shelter 
under him {vide Maha-Bharata III 133 and 200), Similarly king 
Alarka sacrificed his two eyes for a learned brahmin who begged 
of him. Kaikeyi is represented by sage Valmiki to have alluded 
to these events in order to impress upon Dasaratha the sanctity 
of fulfilling the vow 2 . 

Again Rama, in order to persuade his mother Kausalya to 
allow him to go to the forest, is represented to have quoted 
Kandu and Parasurama as examples of virtue and implicit obedi- 
ence to father's commands 3 . The former, learned and consci- 
ous of good and bad, killed a cow only to respect his 
father's command; while the latter for the very same reason 
beheaded his own mother. (See Mahabharata III, 117.) 

To justify the death of Valin, who pleaded innocence, at the 
hands of Rama, Valmiki quotes a parallel in the anecdote of 
Mandhata and the monk, wherein the former, for an offence which 



_ III. 66, 7. 
2. m 



) II. 14, 4 & 5. 
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Valin was guilty of, beheaded the latter on the plea that a king 
would be failing in his duty, if he did not punish wrong-doers 1 . 

The story of Mandhata is told in the Mahabharata (III. 127, 
VII 62 and XII 28, 81), though this part of the story is not to 
be found therein. 

In the Kiskindhakanda the poet introduces as drstanta the 
episode of Visvamitra. Tara, the monkey-queen prays forgive- 
ness of Laksmana on behalf of Sugriva, on the plea that 
Sugrlva, as Visvamitra in company with Ghrtaci, is not aware of 
the fact that the time for action has come and is in deep slum- 
ber a luxury which has been denied to him for sometime 
past 2 . 

The story of Pururavas and UrvasI, which has a Vedic origin 
and is later on narrated in the Matsyapurana, Visnupurana and 
other works, is alluded to by Valmiki also. Ravana persuaded 
Sita to yield to his wishes and meeting with repulse, speaks in 
the following vein, "0 timid one ! having forsaken me, you will 
repent for your action, just as Urvasi, who kicked her lover, did" 3 . 

Sri Rama, while leaving for the Dandakas, asks Sita, to remain 
at home on the plea that Dandaka is inhabited by beasts of prey 
and life there will be very difficult. He also advises her to be of 
service to Kausalya and his step-mothers and do at no time 
any harm to Bharata. Sita, in trying to convince her lord of 
the necessity for taking her also with him to the Dandakas, 
requests him to realise that she is an inseparable companion, 
ever in the service of her own lord, just as Savitri was of her 
lord Satyavan, the son of Dyumatsena 4 . 

Again in reply to the persuasion of Raksasis in the Asoka 
garden, Sita declares that she can love Rama alone and none 
else, just as Lopamudra loved none but Agastya, Sukanya 
none but Cyavana, Savitri none but Satyavan, Srimati none but 
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KapiJa, Madayanti none but Saudasa, Kesini none but Sagara 
and Damayanti Naisadha 1 heroines_and heroes reputed for their 
chastity and mutual love. 

in addition to the above references and those of secondary 
importance like Indra killing Vrtra, Namuci and Bala, Valmiki 
alludes to anecdotes connected with Visnu, Siva and 
Guha. While Rama is bewailing the carrying away of Sita, 
Laksmana consoles him, saying that he (Rama) is sure to 
have his beloved Sita safely restored to him, just as 
Lord Visnu got back the goddess Earth by subduing Bali. Then 
again in the Sundarakanda, while the ideal Bhakta, Hanuman, 
assumes his gigantic form, he is compared by Valrmki to Visnu 
taking up his Visvarupa in order to measure the three steps 
given to him by Bali Cakravartin 3 . In the Yuddhakanda also, 
the same comparison is repeated in connection with the des- 
cription of Kumbhakarna 4 . 

Once again in the Sundarakanda, Hanuman reducing him- 
self to his normal stature is likened to Visnu throwing off his 
Visvarupa after accomplishing his purpose, i.e. 9 subduing Bali 5 , 
In the Yuddhakanda, Indrajit, while pacifying his father Ravana, 
boasts of his immeasurable and fierce valour being like that of 
Visnu while on Bali's Yajnasala 6 . 

Among the stories connected with god Rudra, the burning of 
Manmatha and the slaying of Tripurasura are well known. These 
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are also alluded to in the Ramayana, In the Aranyakanda, 
Sita, in reply to Ravana's attempt to win her over, says that if 
only Rama had seen him while she was removed by force, he 
(Rama) could have burnt him instantaneously, just as god Rudra 
did Manmatha 1 . Again in the Sundarakanda, the burning of 
the city of Lanka by the quick-footed Hanuman is compared 
by Valmiki to the burning of Tripura by god Rudra 2 . 

Once again in the Yuddhakanda, Atikaya, one of the sons of 
Ravana, pierced by the arrows of Laksmana, is said to resemble 
Tripura suffering the same fate at the hands of Rudra 3 . Rudra 
with his bow of Vedas is again mentioned to describe Rama 
standing firm with his Kodanda in the midst of his army of 
Vanaras 4 . The death of Khara by the fire of Kama's arrows is 
stated by Valmiki to resemble the burning of Andhaka by 
Rudra 5 . 

Regarding Guha (God Skanda), it may be noted that Valmiki 
mentions him in two places. In the Yuddhakanda, Narantaka, 
one of Ravana's sons, marching against the army of Rama on a 
horse, with Prasa in his hand, is described by Valmiki as resembl- 
ing Lord Guha on his peacock with his gakti in his hand 6 . 



*RT*T: n m, 56, 10. 
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According to TilakaTika on the Ramayana, this simile relates to the 
incidents which have been mentioned either in the Mahatmyagrantha 
of Svetaranya, a holy place on the bank of the K^veri or in the 
KSrmottaraKhanda Adhyaya 36. From the former we learn 
Rudra killed Antaka in order to grant MarkandeyT a 
latter, how ever, states that Rudra put to death AnL 
save the royal sage, Sveta, who was ^^ 
mountain called Kalanjara. * a terrible penance m a 
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Again in Kumbhakarna's battle with Hanuman, the former is re- 
presented to have dealt a blow to the latter on his chest by 
means of the Sula, which Valmiki compares to Kartikeya's 
smiting Kraunca mountain with his Sakti 1 . 

A closer examination of the Ramayana may reveal more 
references to other ancient heroes. But it will be clear from the 
above (1) that ancient heroes and heroines are alluded to in the 
Ramayana by Valmiki and (2) that it is impossible to draw on 
this score a clear line of demarcation between the styles of 
the Ramayana and Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa, as suggested by 
Prof. K. A. Subrahmanya Iyer 2 . It will not be far from truth 
if we say that Valmiki, while composing his poem, had access to 
the sources containing the needed information about the person- 
ages mentioned above. 



2. S*Us Studies in the imagery of Ramiy*na" J.O.&..M. 
Vol. IV, part 1, page, 34. 



THE MADURAI CHRONICLES AND 
THE TAMIL ACADEMIES. 

BY 

T. G. ARAVAMUTHAN, M. A,, B. L., 

Advocate, Madras. 

I 

Round the city of Madurai, 1 the capital of the Pandyan 
kingdom, have gathered a large number of legends which deserve 
study for the light they throw on the growth of tradition in the 
Tamil country. 2 The vast majority of these legends is religious 
in character, only a few being secular in type. Of the legends 
of the former class a very large number cluster round the temple 
of Siva in that city and only a few relate to the temple of Visnu 
which lies a little to the south of the temple of Siva but within 
the limits of the city itself. 

The temple to Visnu at Madurai is dedicated to Him under 
the name of Sundara (or Saundara-raja), and the legends which 
chronicle His activities are found embodied in a < sthala-purana ' 
or ' local chronicle ' known as the Kudal Mahatmya, which pro- 
fesses to be a portion of the Ksetra-Mahatmya ' section of the 
Brahmanda-Purana. A Tamil version of it is the Kudal Pura- 
nam? of the author or the date of which we happen to know 
little.* 

1. The anglicised form is * Madura '. 

2: My erudite friend K. Ramaratnam-Aiyar, B. A,, has done me 
the kindness of reading this paper in manuscript and has made numerous 
suggestions which I have thankfully adopted. 



N h ^ by J" K ' Ramanu ia;Aiyangar, 1929, and published as 
No. 52 of the publications of the Se*Tamil, Madura. 

- - 4 " e W rk T 1 * 0115 aMumja (10174137 A.D.), the great 
ataryo of Vaisnavism (Zafam vanakkam, 12) and cannot therefore be 
earlier than him The only available manuscript having been copied 

ulTt * ( l Pr f tory Note to the pri * ted c ^), - * ** 

sume that the work is at least a century and a half old. 
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The temple to Siva is dedicated to Him under the name of 
the Lord Sundara and is considered one of the holiest of Siva 
temples by the Tamil people. To the ardent devotee of Siva the 
Lord appears to disport himself in mysterious ways: His activity, 
consisting as it does in the manifestation of His grace, is indeed 
but sport: such activities of His are therefore known to the 
devotee as the Lord's Sports. To the devotee who worships the 
Lord in His manifestation as Sundara at Madurai there are sixty- 
four Sports which stand out as of pre-eminent importance. 
Among these sixty-four are some which relate to the Acadmies 
in which, according to tradition, were gathered the poets of the 
earliest Tamil literature. The accounts of these Sports have 
therefore considerable interest to the student of south Indian 
history. 

The sixty-four Sports of Siva as Sundara have been duly 
chronicled in various sthala-puranas or ' local chronicles 1 . We 
are told of six different sthala-puranas in Sanskrit which narrate 
the Sports played by Siva in Madurai, We know of a Sanskrit 
chronicle, the Sara-sanmccaya, which is said to be a section of 
the Uttara Mahd Purdna t but neither the major work nor the 
section of it dealing with Madurai is now traceable. Another of 
the Sanskrit chronicles, the Hdldsya Mahatmya, has been very 
popular for some centuries. Three other puranas are known in 
Sanskrit, the Kadamba-vana Purana. (otherwise called the 
Nipdranya Purana), the Sttndara-Pandya and the Astami~ 
pradaksina Mahatmya> but these three have little interest either 
to the lover of literature or to the student of history, None of 
these five chronicles contains any clue to its authorship or date. 
The Siva-Lllarnava of NIlakantha-DIksita, a great scholar of 
the middle of the 17th century A. D., is a poem of rare excellence, 
but it is of little value for our purpose as it follows the Haldsya 
Mahdtmya very closely. 1 The sthala-puranas of Madurai which 
are found in Tamil are all probably translations, rather adapta- 
tions, from these Sanskrit chronicles. The Kadamba-vana 
Purana has been rendered into Tamil verse under the title, the 



L My friend, Mr. Y. Mahalinga-Sastri, B.A., B. L., Advocate, who 
kindly examined the work tells me that the only deviations consist in 
the omission of the legend of the Unfailing Purse and in the splitting up 
of the legend of the Lord carrying earth into two legends, that of the 
Lord carrying earth and that of His being beaten. 
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Kadantba-vana Puranam, by Vimanada-pandidar, a poet whose 
date is uncertain, but who is perhaps not earlier than the sixteenth 
century A.D, The Sttndara-Pandya was done into excellent 
Tamil verse by an able poet, Anadari, in the year 1563 A. D, 1 
The Astami-pradaksina Mahatmya was put into good Tamil 
prose by Ramasvami-Pillai, a scholar who lived about fifty years 
ago. These three works are of no greater value than their Sans- 
krit originals. The Sara-samuccaya has been translated into 
fine Tamil verse, 2 and called the Tiru-Alavay-Udaiyar Tiru-Vilai- 
yadal Puranam 3 (the < Chronicle of the Sacred Sports of the 
Lord of Alavay'), 4 by a poet of no mean attainments, Perum- 
Parrap-Puliyur Nambi. The Hdlasya Mahatmya of Sanskrit has 
its counterpart in Tamil in the Madurai Arupattu-nangu Tiru~ 
Vilaiyadal Puranam (the ' Chronicle of the Sixty-four Sports at 
Madurai of the Lord'), by Param-jyoti; 5 opinion is divided on the 
question as to which of them is the original and which the trans- 
lation. 6 The dates of these two works will be discussed later on 
at some length, but it may be assumed for the present that the 
work of Perum- Parrap-Puliyur Nambi was earlier than Param- 
jyoti's. For reasons which it is now difficult to appreciate in 
full, Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi's work receded into the 
back-ground when Param-jyoti's appeared: perhaps, the severe 
restraint of the former was less suited to the popular taste than 
the limpid flow, the haunting melody, the florid exuberance and 
the emotional surge of the latter. 

The popular notions now current in the Tamil land about 
the Academies supposed to have been founded at Madurai for 
fostering the growth of Tamil literature being based less on the 

1. See also Vidvzn R. Raghava-Aiyangar in ST (1907 T-T.) iv 

371-5. 

2. The book calls itself a translation (see stanza 23 of the 
Invocation). 

3. MMU. V. Saminada-Aiyar has edited this work with his usual 
ability and thoroughness. (This is referred to hereafter as PPPN 
TFP.} 

4. This is one of the numerous names of Madurai. 

5. This is referred to hereafter as PJ. TV P. I have used the 
edition of Animuha-Navalar (Madras, 1907). 

^ 6. Much valuable information is found collected in MMU V 
Saminada-Aiyar's Introduction to PPPN. TV P. 
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Sanskrit chronicles above mentioned than on their Tamil trans. 
lations or counterparts, we cannot do better than make the Tamil 
chronicles the basis of a study into the legendary lore relating to 
those Academies. Of these Tamil chronicles the earliest being 
Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi's we may start with an examination 
of his work. 

II 

The Tim-Vilaiyadal Puranam of Perum-Parrap-Puliyur 
Nambi starts with Invocations and Benedictions, an Apology by 
the author to his audience and a Decad of verses enumerating 
the miracles in the order in which they are narrated in the body 
of the work. 1 Then follows a History of the work, in which we 
are told how, when Parasara, 2 Visvarnitra, Narada, Durvasas and 
a number of other distinguished rsis including Agastya had once 
gathered at Benares in the presence of the Lord Visvanatha, 
Agastya was requested by his companions to narrate to them the 
Sports of Siva on the banks of the Vegavati (Vaihai), In one 
section, the ' Glory of the Land ', Agastya eulogises the great- 
ness of the country round about Madurai, and in the next section 
1 The Glory of the City', he speaks of the greatness of the city of 
Madurai, and he adds that he would tell them of the Sixty- four 
Sports played by Siva at the rate of sixteen in a yuga, and, in a 
third section, ' The Fruits of Study ', he assures his audience 
that a perusal of the accounts of the Sports will confer innumer- 
able blessings. 

Then follow sixty-four Cantos in which Agastya narrates 
the sixty-four Sports: henceforward, each canto narrates a legend. 

The first two legends relate the raising of a temple by Indra 
over a linga which stood in a forest, Indra's calling the linga the 
Lord Sundara, 3 and Indra's elephant ridding itself of a curse by 
worshipping the 



L In summarising the legends I have endeavoured to adhere as 
closely as possible to the Tamil of the original, even in disregard of 
English idiom. 

2. In view of the extensive use of Sanskrit words and names in 
the works of both Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi and Param-jyoti, I have 
preferred the Sanskrit forms to the corresponding Tamil ones, except 
where the latter are more familiar. 

3. Legend 1 4. Legend 2 
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In the next two cantos we gather that to a Pandya king, 
Malayadhvaja, who performed great austerities to obtain a 
son, the Lord Sun dara gave a daughter, Tatataka who had 
three breasts, 1 that she became queen on her father's death, that 
she marched up to Kailasa, conquering numerous kings on the 
way, that at sight of Siva, the Lord of Kailasa, her third breast 
disappeared, and that the Lord Siva took her to Madurai, married 
her and became king of the country under the name of Sundara- 
Mara, and that the couple reigned for long as king and queen of 
Madurai. 2 

Then follow seven cantos in which are narrated how, after 
the marriage, the God Sundara danced in the Silver Hall to 
please Patanjali, 3 how He made Kundodara eat up the hillocks of 
food left over after the wedding-feast 4 and drink up the Vaihai 
which flowed at His behest to slake that goblin's thirst, 5 how the 
Lord called the seven seas to Madurai to give His mother-in- 
law the benefits of a holy sea-bath, 6 how He called His father-in- 
law from the shades so that father-in-law and mother-in-law 
might take the bath together hand in hand, 7 how He had a son 
Ugra-Pandya, whom in due course He crowned under the name 
Jatila-varma, 8 and how, prescient that Indra, the sea and Mount 
Meru would prove rebellious, the Lord presented His son with 
three weapons, a discus to aim at Indra, a javelin with which to 
quell the sea and a club with which to strike down Mount Meru, 
and how the Lord then disappeared into the temple with 
Tatataka. 9 

Then come three legends, how the Lord once brought 
four great clouds together to hang over Madurai and drink up 
the seas which had been sent against the city and how they be- 
came four canopied halls and protected the city from the down- 
pour of torrential rains 10 and how as an Adept He once roamed 
about Madurai working strange miracles 11 and quickened a stone- 
elephant to life and made it munch sugar-canes. 12 

These are followed by a series of seven cantos in which are 
narrated certain Sports showing how great the Lord's interest 
was in Tamil literature. 

1. Legend 3 2. Legend 4 3. Legend 5 

4. Legend 6 5. Legend 7 6. Legend 8 

7. Legend 9 8. Legend 10 9. Legend 11 

10, Legend 12 11. Legend 13 12, Legend 14 
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Once upon a time the poets, being desirous of obtaining a 
great board on which they could seat themselves in due order in 
the Hall of the Academy, went up to the temple, with Kabilar, 
Nak-KIrar and Paranar at their head, and prayed the Lord 
Sundara to grant them a board on which they could all seat 
themselves -without crowding. Sundara gave them a shining 
board, a cubit square, just wide enough to accommodate one 
person, and capable of sensing poetry. While the poets were 
remonstrating with Sundara for not having granted their request 
in the terms of their prayer, He having given them a board to 
seat only one whereas they had asked for a broad one whereon 
they could all find seats and could pursue their enquiries, a voice 
full of sympathy rose from the sky and told them that the board 
given by Sundara would know all true poets and would keep 
growing to accommodate them all. When it was taken to the 
Academy and laid right in the middle, Kiran first took his seat 
thereon with eclat, and, finding that it grew in size, Kabilar 
followed and seated himself on it, and, it growing still, Paranar 
also took his seat The other Academicians too, versed in the 
bunch of the three Tamils resplendent with the four-fold 
objects of human desire, took their places on the board and it 
kept on growing to accommodate every one of them. All the 
world praised the curious board for the sense it displayed in 
affording adequate accommodation and preventing squabbles. 
The learned poets deposited in the Academy, time and again, the 
works of classic Tamil which they strung together out of- their 
convictions and in course of time the works became innumerable 
and the heaps grew till they touched the very sky. The 
Academicians then gathered together and in right friendly spirit 
disputed among themselves about the aptness of their respective 
works, and, finding that they could not easily vanquish one 
another, they agreed that they should examine their works and 
reject those that lacked lucidity and retain those alone that were 
good. On entering the Academy they found that all that 
literature had become mingled up and had got out of 
shape and could not be reduced to order and so they 
were struck with great grief.- The lord in the plenitude 
of His grace appeared before them in the guise of a poet, 
asked them why they who were poets skilled in Letter, 
V 15 
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Word ; Theme, 1 Prosody and Rhetoric, having been happy so 
long should have then become downcast, and said, ' Tell us 
what has happened: if it is such that We can find a remedy for 
it We shall think out one'. To that the poets replied, 'Oh poet 
of unrivalled poesy ! If Thou wouldst string together in due 
order these bunches of the three Tamils which to us look con- 
founded, we shall add Thee to our number making it forty-nine 
instead of forty-eight as now', Sundara gladly strung them all 
in order in a moment, and, the Academicians adding Him to 
their number, He took His seat on the board, and they all pur- 
sued their enquiries into Tamil Finding that the poets were 
perplexed for want of an understanding of ' Porul '(Theme), He 
gave them a treatise thereon, beginning, ' Of five-fold Love', and 
he classified the poems to accord with that treatise. While the 
poets were engaged in appreciation of their respective poems 
which accorded with the treatise on t Porul ', the jealous Kiran 
said, ' Hard should it be to find a parallel to the flawless Fifth 
Composition among my works', The Lord thereupon sang a 
song packed close with ' Porul ' and asked the assembled poets 
to comment on it: while the other poets stood approvingly silent, 
Nak-KIran, in his ignorance, pronounced it unsound. The Lord 
Sundara said in reply, * Who knoweth not that thou hast ever 
been a prey to jealousy ? If any one else amongst ye saith it is 
unsound, then shall I be content ; . The poets remaining silent, 
a voice from on high spoke: < Oh, ye learned ! the Lord came as 
one amongst ye to compose all contentions: worship Him \ 
They all marvelled: Kiran worshipped Sundara and craved 
pardon. The Lord, who had for long sat in the Academy under 
the name of Per-Alavayar of Madurai, vanished, and the Porul 
Adiharam shone resplendent as Iraiyanar's the Lord's Porul * 

Once upon a time unknown, when a Pandya king was 
walking up and down with his queen in the moonlight on the 
terrace of his palace at Madurai, the breeze wafted to him the 
abiding fragrance of the tresses of his queen and he was bewitch- 
ed by its indescribable sweetness. Asking himself if the f rag- 

1. I am painfully aware that the terms Letter, Word and Theme 
hardly represent the connotation of the terms used in Tamil grammars 
-EluttuSol and Porul. Even the ugly words Orthography, 

wdGnostotogymitot fair approximations. 

2, Legend 15 ' 
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ranee was independent of the flowers that decked the tresses or 
no, he put together a thousand gold pieces into a purse and had 
it hoisted in front of the Academy and he had it notified that any 
one who came forward with a fine poem packed close with the 
apt answer to his question could take the purse. Poets kept 
coming to the king with poems, but the purse swung in its place. 
One day, a Brahman of the name of Darumi, pure, upright and 
devout, entering the temple and prostrating himself, told the 
Lord that so poor was he that he could not marry and his line 
was in danger of dying with him. The Lord Sundara composed 
a poem, gave it to Darumi and asked him to place it before the 
Academy and take the purse, and also advised him to seek His 
aid should any opposition arise. On Darumi taking the poem 
to the Academy and showing it to the Academicians, they appre- 
ciated it within themselves but would not show their appreciation 
openly. Darumi went back to the king and the Academicians 
followed him. The Pandya admitted that in the poem 
he found the apt answer to his question and he adjudged 
the prize to the poet who had composed the poem. Thereupon, 
Darumi went to the Academy to take down the purse, but the 
jealous Kiran declared that the poem was not free from flaws 
charged Dar~umi with incapacity to comprehend even the purport 
of words and asked him to fetch the poet who had composed the 
poem. Darumi appealing to Sundara, the Lord came in the guise 
of a poet, stood before the Academy, pervading the universe, and 
asked the Academicians who it was among them that had found 
fault with His poem. Kiran replied that it was he On the 
Lo disking that the flaw be pointed out, Kiran said that if a 
Lad of hair was not properly dressed it would eirntanevl 
odour. When Sundara asked him if he would apply the : a e 
nt to the tresses of even goddesses, Kiran replied that the 



o, * T p 

Kiran. When Sundara revealed H ^ nt rty y * 

and showing Kiran the matted Mocks wh Y ^ 

Kiran retorted, < Frighten me ^fj m blazing 

uth . Then F 



world doth know (the truth) . Then F 
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conjured him to give up his unseemly corttrariousness and 
asked, * Knowest thou not that Our Dame is called Cit-puspa- 
kesi by the Vedas ?'. Roasted by the flaming eye and suffering 
greatly, Kiran called aloud for water, and unable to sustain the 
heat precipitated himself into a pool so that he might cool him- 
self in its* waters. The Lord Sundara vanished, and Darumi 
took down the purse and went his way praising the Lord. 1 At 
the intercession of the poets and on Kiran composing an andddi 
poem in praise of Kailasa and Kalahasti as he lay cooling himself 
in the pool, Sundara went with His Consort to Kiran, helped him 
out of the pool and set him on the bank and disappeared. Kiran 
went up to the Lord's temple and stood there for long in devout 
worship. 2 

Sundara being pleased with the unremitting devotion of 
Kiran wished to improve Kiran's knowledge of Tamil. His Con- 
sort reminded Him how once when they both were seated on 
Kailasa, the celestials and the mortals, the rsis, the yaksas, the 
Adepts and the Nagas had represented to Him that the north- 
east of the earth had got depressed and that the south-west, 
where stands Mount Podiyil, had got elevated, and how they 
had prayed that some one might be sent south so that he might 
restore equilibrium and how from the countless persons who 
stood around He had chosen Agastya and instructed him to 
go south and seat himself on Mount Podiyil (Malaya), how 
Agastya had then prayed that since he was being sent to the 
Tamil country he might be taught all about Tamil, how the Lord 
had then taught duly all the aphorisms dealing with Letter, Word 
and Theme, and how He had promised to teach him the purport 
of Tamil literature in the Kadamba forest wherein He lovingly 
dwelt. Thereupon Sundara thought that no one but Agastya 
could teach Kiran the bunch of Tamil and that Kiran should be 
filled with Tamil literature through Agastya: immediately Agastya 
appeared and, paying due obeisance to the Lord, entreated that 
he might be taught the rare aphorisms of Tamil. Sundara taught 
them to Agastya and asked him in turn to teach them all to Kiran. 
Agastya having thus become better versed in Tamil than ever 
before taught it all duly to Kiran, and went back to the Malaya 
Hill. When Sundara's Consort asked Him why He had not 
Himself taught Kiran, Sundara replied that a preceptor should 

L Legend 16 2. Legend 17 
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instruct only those who paid amply, rendered services, were 
sympathetically inclined, were free from jealousy, had crushed 
untruth, were not disposed to cavil and had understood what 
was in the preceptor's heart, and that Kiran having been guilty 
of irrepressible jealousy and of inordinate self-esteem, He could 
not in His own person play preceptor to Kiran. 1 

The learned poets wrote commentaries on the aphorisms on 
Porul which the Lord had formerly composed, but differences 
arose among them, for each had admiration for his commentary 
alone. Then, they agreed that they would place all the commen- 
taries before the Lord and abide by His decision, and they told 
the Lord of their resolution. Thereto the Lord replied, 
< Ye have spoken wisely. In this city doth live a devotee 
of ours, a merchant Uppur-kilar. His son is but a boy, 
and is dumb to boot. Truth to tell, he is none other than 
garavana-Guha. He is a peerless sage. He is called Rudra- 
Janman. Place your glosses before him and the one that 
he doth approve of is the true gloss: doubt it not'. The 
poets then asking Him, ' Being mute from birth, how shall he 
speak?', the Lord replied, ' At which gloss soever his hair doth 
bristle and his eyes grow wet, that is the true gloss : the rest are 
not Despise him not, any of ye. Go ye in accord, place him 
on Our seat and beseech the boon'. So, the poets brought the 
dumb boy to the sacred Hall, seated him on the lion throne, 
burned incense and lights before him and set out the true 
glosses. On hearing those of Kiran, Kabilan and Paranan the 
boy was filled with joy and the hair on his body bristled and h s 
el grew wet with tears. All present accepted those glosses as 
h'e ones which accorded with the ^^^^J^ 
lone days they praised the greatness of the Lord. The spe 
ThSd lain on the boy broke, and, after manifesting himself 
btore Sf po^ six flees and twelve arms and riding a pea- 
cock, he vanished all of a sudden.' 

of the name of Idaik-kadan, a 




1, Legend 18 
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Vedas. In insulting me a poet, the king hath insulted Thee 
and Thy Consort. Is it meet ?'. Having spoken thus, the poet 
left the sacred presence. The Lord was startled at these 
words and wished to pacify Idaik-kadan and his friend Kabilan, 
So, He left the shrine with His Consort, and, proceeding 
northward with the Academicians, stayed on the southern bank 
of the Vaihai. While thus He stayed beyond the pale of the 
temple, the Academy in full strength being with Him and 
also adoring ascetics and devas the devotees of the Lord 
entered the temple before dawn for worship as was their wont but 
they found Him not in the temple, Dazed at it, they ran up to 
the king and informed him of how the Lord had betaken himself 
with the poets to the banks of the river, having deserted His 
sacred fane. Taken aback by the news, the king, with his queen 
and ministers, went afoot to the Lord and prayed to be told how 
he had sp offended the Lord that He had abandoned His shrine. 
The Lord asked, ' How happened it that, thoughtless and impel- 
led by thine arrogance, thou pushed and drave out the compa- 
nion of Kabilan (who hath sung an andadi on Us), though his 
poem was without flaw, whether in word or in theme ? Though 
thou art learned, yet, like the low in mind, thou hast imputed 
flaws indiscriminately'. King and queen prostrating themslves 
and beseeching forgiveness, the Lord came back to the temple, 
accompanied by the Academicians and by Idaik-kadan. The 
place where the Lord had tarried awhile to please Iciaik-Mdan 
came to be known as North Alavay, 1 

The next legend narrates how the sea rose and advanced 
against Old Madurai, how Ugra-Pandya thereupon hurled his 
javelin at the sea, how it subsided instantly and kept submissively 
lapping the margins of his feet, and how he erected a lofty Hall 
for the Academy and remained in it for long amidst the lauda- 
tions of the poets. The last stanza of this canto adds that the 
First and the Middle Academies were held in that Hall and that 
the Academy < of the future' would be on banks of the 
Ganges. 2 

Then follow six cantos chronicling six miscellaneous mira- 
cles,-how once on a time the Lord cast curses about, His Con- 
sort to be born as daughter to a chieftain over fishermen, His 
son Skanda to be born as son to a merchant of Madurai and be 

*' Legend 20 2, Legend 21 
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a congenital mute, and His Chief of Staff, Nandl, to be born as a 
shark, and how he plied fish-nets in the sea and took the fisher- 
man's daughter to wife, 1 how He sold bangles and delighted the 
v&niga girls of Madurai, 2 how to a chieftain, Kadu-vetti, He gave 
surreptitious access to His shrine, the Pandya king being that 
chieftain's enemy, and how He cut open a new gateway through 
the ramparts of the city and placed His Bull-seal on the gates, 3 
how He appeared as a dealer in precious stones and presented a 
Pandya prince with the diadem needed for his coronation, 4 and 
how he mounted a turret on the ramparts and with an arrow 
called the Narasimha killed an ogre-elephant conjured up by the 
incantations of some Sramanas who had been incited by a Cola 
king, how the carcase of the elephant was turned .into the Ele- 
phant Hill and how as a memorial of the miracle of felling the 
ogre-elephant with the Narasimha-arrow the Lord installed 
Narasimha in the Elephant Hill. 5 

Now follow four cantos in which the story of the saint 
Manikya-vacaka is told at much length and with great pathos, - 
a Pandya king's prime minister turning devotee and being taught 
by the Lord 6 , the transformation of jackals into horses by the 
Lord to oblige the devotee, 7 the re-transf orrnation of the horses 
into jackals, 8 and the carrying ot baskets of earth by the Lord on 
His head for the sake of an old dame and for procuring the 
liberation of the devotee from the prison into which w the king 
had thrown him. 9 

Following these are six cantos recounting six miracles, 
how the Lord became an old man, then a youth and lastly a babe 
in an endeavour to console a girl who, though born and bred a 
Saivite, had been married to a Vaisnava, 10 how to satisfy a Parody a 
who apprehended that the Lord's dancing continuously in one 
mode would tire Him out the Lord changed the mode and 
danced contrariwise, 11 how to save a Pandya from incurring the 
infamy of a judicial murder the Lord revealed the true circum- 
stances of an accidental death, 12 how He showed the path of 
salvation to a wretch who had been guilty of both incest and 

1. Legend 22 2. Legend 23 3, Legend 24 

4. Legend 25 5. Legend 26 6. Legend 27 

7. Legend 28 8. Legend 29 9. Legend 30 

10. Legend J31 1L Legend 32 12, Legend 33 
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parricide, 1 how He cut down limb by limb a young 'blade' who 
had so far forgotten himself as to make Jove to the wife of his. 
aged preceptor, 2 and how in the days of king Dattan the Lord 
wrought a miracle from which the city got its name Madhura 
(Madurai) and how He turned a serpent, a magic cow and His 
Bull into three mounts named after them respectively 3 . 

The next two legends concern the miracles which the Lord 
worked through the saint Jnana-sambandha, the saint curing a 
Pandya king of a malignant fever and transforming him from 
a hunchback into a really beautiful person 4 , and the saint getting 
the cantankerous Sramanas impaled after he had vanquished 
them in disputation 5 . 

Another series of miscellaneous miracles follows, how the 
Lord appeared as a General at the head of a huge army to save 
from clisagrace a chieftain who had spent on temples and 
devotees the large sums of money which had been entrusted 
to him by his king, Vira-maran, for raising an army to repulse an 
invasion threatened by Sediban, king of hunters, 6 how He gave 
an unfailing purse to another Pandya king with the injunction 
that he should protect tne Vedas, 7 how He settled a dispute about 
succession to some property, 8 how He taught the eight great 
siddhis to certain Yaksims, 9 how as a water-carrier He served out 
water to the thirsty troops of a Pandya king (Vira-Maran) when 
they were engaged in, battle with the. forces of a Cola king who 
had advanced against Madurai. 10 

The next canto tells us that 4 once upon a time,- rains failing 
in the kingdoms of the Cera, the Cola and the Pandya, the 
three kings went together to Indra, that Indra took umbrage at 
the Pandya's independence but did not reveal his displeasure 
and sent the three kings back to earth with great honours, and 
that Indra made the clouds rain copiously on the realms of the 
Cola and the Cera while he denied rain to the Panclya's country. 11 

L Legend 34 2. Legend 35 3. Legend 36 

4. Legend 37 5. Legend 38 6. Legend 39 

7. Legend 40. 8. Legend 41 9. Legend 42 

10. Legend 43. 

11. At this point, are found a number of stanzas which, according 
to M. M. V. SamMda-Aiyar, the great editor of this work, are not to 
be found in some manuscripts, The purport of these stanzas is riven 
below: 
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The Pandya worshipped Skanda at Tirup-Param-kunram and 
went ahunting on the Podiyil Mount. Finding the four great 
clouds wondering about, he captured and consigned them to 
prison at Kattu-Nallur-irum-sirai. When the jealous Indra came 
to rescue them, the Pandya (Vira-Maran ?) engaged him in 
battle, smote him with a discus and put him to rout at Tame- 
Sayam, and compelled him, in return for the liberation of the 
clouds, to send him prompt and regular rains. 1 

Two cantos follow narrating how, to fulfil the wish of a 
pious danseuse to have an idol of Siva cast and consecrated, the 
Lord played alchemist, 2 and how to save a Pandya king from 
being driven from the throne by an invading Cola, He fought on 
the battle-field, javelin in hand, and drove the Cola to a watery 
grave. 3 

In the next canto we are told of the close of a Brahma- 
kalpa, the dawn of a new age, the birth of a new Pandya, his 
finding the temple unscathed by the incidents of the change 
from one kalpa to another, his raising a city round the temple, 
his appealing to the Lord to discover to him the ancient limits of 
the city, a serpent winding itself along the ancient bounds at the 
behest of the Lord and the city coming to be called Alavay in 
consequence. 4 

* The Pandya went to Tirup-Param-ku&ram, sacred to Muruhaij. 
(Skanda). A leaf, wafted down from a tree on the bank of a pool on 
the hill, fell where along the margin of the pool the earth and the water 
met, and the leaf turned immediately into a living thing which was half 
bird and half fish. The bird-half sought to fly and the fish-half sought 
to swim. The poet Kiran sought to end this strife between bird and 
fish, but he was caught hold of by an ogre and consigned to the depths 
of a dungeon cut into the rock. At the bidding of Muruhan, Kiran 
sang a glorious psalm, an Arrup-padai, ' Putting the Pilgrim in the 
Way ' to his Lord, and, Muruha^, mightily pleased, aimed his javelin 
at the hill and liberated Kiran and then vanished into the shrine, but 
not before he had commented that Kiran. had called him an old man in 
the psalm. Kiran thereupon sang a poem on Muruha&'s victory over 
the hill and his perpetual youth and unfading beauty. Muruha& 
declared that whoso chanted Kiran's psalms would receive the boon he 
prayed for, and Kira& returned to Madurai and recited the psalms 
before the Academy amidst applause. Then, Kira:n enquired what the 
Pandya had done to obtain rain '. 

1. Legend 44. 2, Legend 45. 
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The next legend is the story of king .Varaguna-Pandya, 
how the king sought to atone for the sin of having unwittingly 
killed a Brahmana and to cast out the ghost which had possessed 
him in consequence, how the Lord encouraged the king with a 
promise, how he routed and pursued a Cola who had dared 
march on Madurai, how the ghost abandoned the king on his 
entering the temple of Tiruv-Idai-Marudur, how the king made 
his exit by the western gateway, how he stayed there for some 
time and had that gateway rebuilt, how he returned to Madurai 
and reigned in peace and how through the Lord's grace he 
obtained a vision of His world, 1 

Then follows a canto telling how when Varguna's son, to 
repulse the attack of a Cola king, who along with allies such as 
the hunters, the Yavanas and the Karnatas had beseiged Madurai, 
threw himself at the feet of the Hero who had slain the magic- 
elephant, the Lord appeared before the walls of the city as an 
archer and put to rout the attacking forces with arrows on which 
He had impressed His sign, the Bull 2 

In the next legend the Lord is said to have given a never- 
failing bag to a devotee who had spend his substance in feeding 
the Lord's devotees, 3 

Then comes a miracle relating that once on a time a 
Karnata king drove the Pandya from his throne and subdued the 
Pandya country, became a convert to the religion of the Srama- 
nas and oppressed those who followed the orthodox faith. 
A merchant, Murti, gave signal proof of his devotion to the Lord 
in defiance of the oppressor's ukases. At the decree of the Lord 
the usurper died suddenly, and Murti, being miraculously chosen 
king, re-established the orthodox faith. 4 

In the next canto we are told that once upon a time in a 
kalpa, two eminent poets, Kari and Nari, journeyed to Madurai 
from the north, took the wrong road and wandered about. 
Meeting a shepherd, they asked for the way to Madurai, but the 
shepherd insisted on being told first what the poets were going 
to Madurai for. On their protesting that it could be no concern 
of his, he retorted that he would not then tell them which way 
the city lay. The poets had then to say that they were going to 
the king with good poems in praise of him; the shepherd there- 
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upon taunted them with carrying poetry to a place crowded with 
the most eminent poets, and he insisted on a poem being recited 
before him. On the poets complying with the demand, the shep- 
herd denounced them and, declaring that it was not their com. 
position, recited the poem straight away. The poets thereupon 
promised him all the wealth that the king might shower on them 
if only he would tell them who it was that had taught, him the 
poem, but he stipulated instead that a half of all their poems 
should be in eulogy of him. The moment the poets assented to 
the bargain the shepherd vanished. The poets, convinced that the 
shepherd was none other than the Lord Sundara, went up to His 
temple and made half their poems into hymns in praise of Him* 
and then wetit to the king with the other half, 1 

The next canto tells how once upon a time the Lord made 
a tiger give suck to a young deer in the Kadamba forest, how a 
merchant of Manavur, who had gone westward in quest of wealth 
discovered, on the way back, a city with a great temple in it and 
told the king of the discovery, how at the king's request the Lord 
took the guise of an Adept and pointed out to him the boundary 
of the city by walking along it and how the king made the city 
his home. 2 

In the next four cantos we have the legend of the Lord 
playing four Sports on behalf of a bard Bhadra and his wife, 
how, in response to Bhadra' s appeal to help him vanquish a 
rival bard, the Lord appeared as a wood-cutter and sang a song 
of ineffable sweetness and how the rival took to his heels when 
he heard that Bhadra had refused to accept that master-songster 
for a pupil as he was not proficient enough to be accorded the 
high privilege of being Bhadra's disciple, 3 how the Lord sent 
Bhadra with a commendatory note to the Cera king of that time 
who received him with high honours and piled on him the most 
costly gifts, 4 how the Lord gave Bhadra a board on which 
to stand when singing psalms in His praise 5 and how the Lord 
made the Paridya king award the palm to Bhadra's wife in a 
musical contest, though the king had arranged for the contest for 
the express purpose of spiting himself against Bhadra and his 
wife. 6 

1. Legend 52. 2. Legend 53. 3. Legend 54. 

4. Legend 55, 5. Legend 56. 6. Legend; 57.- 
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In the seven succeeding cantos we have a varied collection 
of legends, how through a curse the dozen sons of a Vellala 
were born as pups to a boar and sow, how the couple lost their 
lives at the hands of a Pandya king and how the Lord played 
mother to the orphan pups, 1 how through the Lord's grace they 
were born again as human beings and were brought up on the 
Boar Hill and in due course were made ministers to the Pandya 
king, 2 how the Lord taught to a black-bird the mrtyunjaya 
mantra, powerful even against death, 3 how there was a drought 
in the days of a Pandya king of the lineage of Ugra, how the 
king grew eager for great wealth to support sacrifices and maintain 
worship so that there might thereafter be no failure of rains, how 
at a suggestion from the Lord the king advanced against 
Mount Meru, how when it refused to yield up the treasures 
hidden in its entrails the king struck it down with his club and 
incised on it his insignia, the fish and the club, and how there- 
upon the Mount disgorged the treasures, 4 how a young man who 
was taking his orphan cousin to Madurai with a view to marry- 
ing her there in pursuance of her father's wishes, was bitten to 
death by a cobra at Tirup-Purambiyam, how the saint Jnana- 
sambandha resurrected him and had him married to the cousin 
with no witnesses but a well, a vanni tree and the idol of the 
temple of Tirup-Purambiyam, and how when doubts came to be 
cast, years later, on the fact of the marriage, the Lord made the 
well, the tree and the idol appear at Madurai and bear testimony 
to the marriage, 5 how through piety a crane forswore fish and 
starved and how the Lord vouchsafed salvation to it and to all its 
kind, 6 and how at the beginning of the first of the four yugas of 
the fifth maha-yuga of this Brahma-kalpa the Lord assumed the 
guise of a preceptor at the request of the Rsis and taught them the 
four Vedas and the six Angas in Madurai. 7 

The sixty-four Sports having been thus narrated at length, 
the work closes with some verses in which the 'Fruits of Study' 
of the work are enumerated. 

(To be continued.) 



1. Legend 58. 2 . Legend 59. 

3. Legend 60. 4. Legend 6L 

?' T Le ^ nd6 2. 6 . Legend 63. 

7. Legend 64. 
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n. VI. 55. 



The above is an apt illustration of Kalidasa's characteristic 
poetic genius in weaving into the fine texture of exquisite verse 
the subtle references to Sastraic thought and scientific truth 
which often elude the superficial reader. It occurs in the con- 
text wherein the assembled citizens of the capital city "i the 
Vidarbha king are said to have given expression to their rejoic- 
ings at the happy union in wedlock of princess Indumat! with 
prince Aja, in the great Svayarhvara that was held at the court of 
that king. Mightily pleased with the absolute worthless of the 
ulLate choice of a husband by the princess, the citizens voiced 
torth their heart-felt felicitations thus: "The moonhght has united 
wS I the moon freed from the cloud; the daughter o Jahnu 
Sanga) has flowed down into the ocean of hke natare The 
General import of the stanza is fairly clear, namely, that the 
Since Tnd her husband are quite worthy of each other in every 
re oec by the equal excellence of their qualities of head and 
r P r a nd hence their marriage evokes the hearty appreciation 
TiC" The exact" significance of the expression 
" Cimm) however, it is a little difficult to under- 



hi 00., 
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"Vivavruh" is also missed. Moreover, the first half of the stanza 
consists of two sentences, and it seems to be an apparent contra- 
diction of language to say that the citizens gave expression to one 
sentence. Hence, it stands in need of probing further to find 
out the hidden meaning and suggestion. 

The phrase "Ekavakya" (^^FW) or, more accurately, 

Ekavakyatva (k^fa*^) is a well-known term of art in the 
science of Mimamsa, which connotes the rule that, where there 
are two sentences which are inter-dependent on account of the 
inter-relation of the underlying idea conveyed by them, they 
together form one sentence conveying one complete idea. This 
is known to the writers of the Mimamsa Sastra as the 'Nyaya* of 

Ekavakyatva (mMws*). Thus Kumarila Bhatta defines it in the 
following stanza: 



"Two sentences, each conveying its complete sense, join 
together to form one sentence by reason that they are inter- 
dependent as component parts." 

If we apply the principle of this rule to the two sentences 
in the first half of the stanza, it will be seen that, though they 
appear as two separate sentences conveying two ideas, still, in the 
context, their ultimate import is only one complete idea, namely, 
that the bride has chosen a husband worthy of her and that he 
has obtained a bride worthy of him in every respect, This idea 
is conveyed by the citizens in the form of two figures of speech 
which are indicated in the two separate sentences. But the real 
idea portrayed by these two similes is only one. Hence, by 
applying this principle of Ekavakyatva the poet is justified 
in saying that the citizens, though they apparently gave 
expression to their rejoicings in two separate sentences, still, 
really uttered only one sentence. If we examine a little more 
carefully the two sentences, we can realise also how their inter- 
dependence, Parasparakanksa (TOTO^Tf^rr) has been indicated 
by well-chosen words therein. The first beginning with 
"Sa&nam'' (sftR) connotes the idea that prince Aja was all 
along waiting for, and, at last, obtained, a bride worthy of him, 
This idea naturally provokes the thought in the mind of reader 
whether the converse is also true,, and the second beginning, wibt 
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"Jalanidhhn" (*l$ftft) hits that off and conveys that the prin- 
cess, in her turn, was waiting for a worthy husband and had the 
good fortune of getting one in the prince. The adjective "Meghar- 
muktam" (^RT^) is used in the first sentence to qualify the word 
"Sasinam" (siftR 1 ) signifying the prince. Hidden by the cloud, 
the moon was waiting for the approach of the moonlight and 
now freed from it, the moon stands united with the moonlight. 
In the other sentence, the word "Jahnukany&" (sr^^j) is used 
in relation to Ganga signifying the princess, with the deliberate 
purpose of conveying the idea to the reader that, in her long 
course through the plains to reach ultimately her lord, the ocean, 
the mighty river was for a time intercepted by the Rsi Jahnu, 
and, then, freed from him, flows into the ocean. It may be that 
the words, " Kaumudi " (*t*i<Q) and "JahnukanyO" (*f|pF^n) 
both denoting the princess in the context, are used as kartas in 
the two sentences. Still, by the qualifying epithet, " Megha- 
mukta " (^fpfi) in relation to Sasl (^[} in the first sentence, 
the Akanksa (sn^WT) is established, as the ultimate import 
(cTRq4) o f t^ fi rs t sentence, namely, that it is the moon which 
stands to gain by the union, suggests the necessity for the second 
sentence which clearly conveys that the river, signifying the 
princess also stands equally to gain by the union. Therefore, 
the first sentence and the simile contained therein naturally run 
into the second sentence and simile contained therein, and the 
two together form, as it were, the component parts of one 
sentence and one idea, namely, that the bride and bridegroom 
are worthy of each other to be united in wedlock. That this is 
the central idea desired to be conveyed by the poet is fairly 
certain from the following versa referring to the same prince and 
the princess. 



- VIL 



The reader will now readily appreciate how the bald and 
prosaic Mimamsa rule of interpretation has been made to sub- 
serve the ends of poetic art, so as to evolve a fine poetic conceit. 
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This copper plate grant appears to have been found some- 
where in the vicinity of Nuzvid and was in the possession of the 
Zamindar of Nuzvid till 1873, when, according to the " Catalogue 
of the copper plate grants in the Government Museum, Madras " 
(1918), it was presented to the Madras Museum by the 
Zamindar. As early as 1871 it came to the notice of that veteran 
archaeologist, Sewell, whose remarks on this grant are found on 
pp. 26-27 of his " Lists of Inscriptions and Sketch of the Dynas- 
ties of Southern India " (1884). But curiously enough this im- 
portant grant has not yet been published. 

The grant consists of three plates strung together by a ring 
going through holes on the left-hand sides of these plates. The 
ends of the ring (now cut) are soldered to the bottom of an oval 
seal, 2" x 1", with the figure of a man engraved on it What this 
figure represents is not clear. It is in the act of walking or 
dancing with the hands lifted up to the level of the neck. Similar 
figures can be seen on the copper issues of the C51a king Raja- 
raja I (9851012 A, D.). Except the first plate, which has 
writing on its inner side, the other two have writings on both the 
sides. They measure 8 J" x 4". The rims of these plates are 
slightly raised, and the plates themselves are consequently well 
preserved. 

The writing is legible. The lines do not run straight but 
often overlap, so much so that they have to be carefully followed. 
The writing too has not been cut sufficiently deep and in some 
places the letters are faint. The language used is throughout 
Sanskrit except for a few lines (40-44) written in old Telugu 
language which speak of the boundaries of the village granted. 
The script employed is old Telugu, most of the letters having 
almost assumed their present shape. The whole grant, which is 
done in 51 lines, can be said to consist of 24 verses in Sanskrit 
and four lines (40-44) of prose in Telugu.- 
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The anusvara, is always used for the corresponding nasj, 
f.g. prasamna, Gamga, Camdra. The vowel " e " ha> no top 
stroke as at present. Da and da are done almost in the same 
way but the latter has, as in the Rajahmundry Museum plates oj 
Annadeva, the son of Bhakti-Raja, a greater curve. Ha is dis- 
tinguished from bha by a top stroke in the latter. Almost all the 
letters have the top stroke or the talakattu. 

Repha is indicated by a stroke usually called " velapali 
gilaka." The letter following anusvara is doubled in certain 
places. The anusvara is sometimes found in places where it is 
not necessary e. g. Vamrnamyam (in line 15} and is sometimes 
omitted where its presence is necessary e.g. nrpana(th) (in line 
50). Sometimes consonants get doubled e. g. suryya (in line 
8), bhargga (in line 10) ; bandha-viyyam (in line 20). La, sa 
and ka retain the C&lukyan form (line 4.). Sometimes bha is, 
used iorpha (lines 20 and 24) and ba (line 19); and ta for da 
(line 24). 

The contents of this grant may be summarised as follows, 
fuller details being given under translation of the text (p . 140-3) : 
In the line of the sun there appeared several kings like Manu, 
Bhaglratha, Iksvaku, Kakutstha, Raghu, Rama, Arikala and 
Karikala and Nalla-Bhima. After Nalla-Bhima came Damabhupa 
alias Dohatta-Narayana who was succeeded by his son Soma- 
nrpala Soma-nrpala's son was Gangadhara who married 
Irogamba, the daughter of Kamabhupa and sister of Vefiga- 
bhupati of the lunar race. To Gangadhara was born 
Bhaktiraja, called a Coda, who also bore the name Kama- 
raja after his maternal grandfather. This Bhaktiraja was a great 
devotee of Siva. He was like the Gandabherunda to his rnumcal 
lions and bore the title Rayavesyabhujanga which indicated his 
sovereignty. While he was engaged in conquering netghbour- 
rkSdoms, in the course of one of his marches, he came upon 
ing Kingoo , f the K au gika- g otra and a great 

Viswnatto, a celebate , g ^^ & he 

Saiva teacher, at Sr.Parvata (S ^ ^ ^^ 
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Vizagapatam districts during the fourteenth and the early part of 
the fifteenth centuries. Thus they appear to have flourished im- 
mediately after the Reddi kings of Kondavidu. The information 
regarding these Codas has been culled from the following ins- 
criptions: 

No. 145 (S. I, L, Vol. 5, p, 55) 

No. 1347 ( 4, p. 474) 

No. 1348 ( ) 

No. 254 (M. E. R., 1905) 

No. 293 ( 1920) 

No. 16-A ( i 917-18) 

No. 865 (S. I. I., Vol. VI, p. 334), 

and from the Rajahmundry Museum plates ot Annadeva Coda 
published in J. A. H. R. S., Vol. I., No, 4, pp. 172-189. 

From these inscriptions we learn that these Codas were 
quite distinct from the several other Coda families that ruled in 
several parts of the Andhra country like the Telugu Codas of 
Nellore, the Velanati Codas and the Renadu Codas. In the 
earlier part of the fourteenth century the Telingana appears to 
have been the scene of severe internecine struggle for individual 
supremacy. Close on the heels of the downfall of the Kakatiyas, 
the central power had waned considerably and from inscriptions 1 
we learn that many principalities arose like those of the Nayaks 
of Pithapuram etc., who held great military posts tinder the 
Kakatiyas. In about this time several powers like the Gajapatis 
(i.e., Gangas of Kalinga), the Reddis of Kondavidu, the Velamas 
of Devarakonda and Racakonda, the Karnatas of Vijayanagara 
and the Muhammadan powers like the Bahamanis tore the coun- 
try into shreds by frequent fights amongst themselves for in- 
dividual supremacy. In this juncture the Codas of our grant 
come to light and power. 

From the Rajahmundry Museum plates of Annadeva we 
learn that they took part in these fights, joining one side or the 
other as the case may be, to effect a balance of power/' The 
plates say that Annadeva helped the Turuska (Firoz Shah 
Bahamani ?) against the Kannada kings and inflicted a severe 
defeat on the latter. Though all the inscriptions of these Codas 
speak of them in eulogistic terms they do not appear to have had 



1, 



A. S, P. P., Vol. I, part 2 :~-Anitalli' S KaluvacSru inscription. 
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larger territory or sovereign power at any time. So their posi- 
tion should have been of Manclalesvaras or chieftain^, 

As regards their religion almost all the inscriptions are 
agreed in calling them devotees of Siva, and they made pious 
gifts to the temples of Siva at Daksarama, Mahanandlsvara, 
Tripurantaka, Srisaila, Pattisa and Benares etc., and to brahmans 
of deep learning like Visvanatha, the donee in the grant under 
description. 

The genealogy of this family, as gathered from our grant, k 
as follows : 

After a mythological pedigree consisting of names like 
Harm, Bhaglratha, Iksvaku, Kakutstha, Raghu, Rama, the 
of Arikala and Karikala, are given. After Karikaia there were 
several kings, the foremost among them being Nalla-Bhima. 
Then came Damabhupa alias Dohatta Narayana, then hi* son 
Somanrpala and after him Gangadhara, the latter f s son. After 
Gangadhara came Bhaktiraja, the donor of our grant. He had 
various birudas of which the most important are 
and Rayavesyablmjanga. He was also known by the name of 
Kamaraja or Kamabhupa, the name by which he is referred to 
in the Rajahmundry Museum plates of Annadeva. \\hen we 
compare this genealogy with the one given in the Rajahmundry 
grant, we get the following connected table: 

(1) (2) 
MADRAS MUSEUM GRANT. RAJAHMUNDRY MUSEUM GRANT. 

Nalla-Bhima j m " Annamambi 

Dama-bhupi m. LaksmI Eruva-Bh:rna m. Pril&mbika 

Soma-nrpalu L Surambika Dama.nrpala m. Laksmi 

Gangadhara m. ! Irugamba (of Soma-bhup* m. Surambika 

^ghTr r ""I Ga^gadharaLlrugambi 

bhupati.) 
Bhakliraja Annadeva m. IrugambM 

fotefc 
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Nalia-Bhirna of (1) would correspond to Eruva-Bhima of (2) and 
is, therefore, identical with the great warrior-chief Eruva, about 
whom there are some catu verses in Telugu, praising his valour 1 . 
Mr. V. Appa Rao thinks that M ailama-Bhima was perhaps another 
name 2 of his. But this cannot be, for we learn from grant (2) 
(lines 15-16) that his mother was known as Annamamba and not 
as Mailama. We can easily concede that he had the name Nalla- 
BMma which probably reflected on his complexion or good rule. 
His wife was Prolambika. His son was Damabhupa or Dama- 
nrp&la who married LaksmL Both the grants agree with regard 
to Damabhflpa, Somabhupa and Gangadhara and their wives. 
Gangadhara' s wife was Irugamba, the daughter of Kama-bhupa 
and the sister of king Venga-bhupati. No. (2) gives Gangadhara 
the title Arigandaraganda, and calls Bhaktiraja as Kamaraja 
after his maternal grand-father. The name Bhaktiraja is 
explained by No. (2), as having been given to Kamaraja, the name 
by which he was known from childhood, for his extreme devo- 
tion to Siva (Candracuda), His wife, according to no. (2), was 
Annamamba and their son was Annadeva who married Irugam- 
bika. And Annadeva's son was Virabhadra with whom our 
knowledge of this family comes to a close for the present. 

Our grant is silent about the military exploits and other 
activities of Bhaktiraja, as it concentrates only on the religious 
persuasions of the king. Fortunately the Rajahmundry plates 
give us ample information about his military and civil activities 3 . 
He built a town and named it Kamapuri after his own name. It 
also bore the name of Kalyana and was as it were the crest- jewel 
of the Andhradesa. Even as a youth he conquered the valorous 
Yavana chiefs like Boggara and others 4 in the vicinity of the 

1. V. Prabhakara Sastri, Ca^padyamanimanfart, p. 76 (Ed. 1913). 

2. J. A. H. R. S, Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 174-5. 

3. It is to be regretted that facsimiles of these plates have not 
yet appeared. For much of my information regarding these Codas 
I rely on the readings given in J.A.H, R. $., Vol. I, No. 4, pp. 182-187. 

4. M. E. R., 1912, part II, p. 86. In this report the word bQgg&~ 
r&di .occuring in line 23 of AnnadSva's plates (J. A. H. R. S,, Vol. I, 
No. 4) has been interpreted as the name of a place called boggara&i, 
changing the di into di. But what we find in the inscription is bQgga- 
radi-yavarta meaning Boggara and other Yavanas.- The passage itself 
runs thus: " PramtZ yuvaiva Gulapumdi-purasya Swan yd BQggar&di 

(lines 22-23). 
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town of Gulapundi (?Gunupundi). On the east he defeated the 
Gajapati king at the battle of Pancadhara (?Pancadharla) and 
installed on the throne the lord of Koppula. Near the town of 
Bharanipadu he conquered a king called Singa and in a pitched 
battle near the town of Pedakonda vanquished the demon-forces 
(probably Muharnmadan forces) under Dabaru Khan and others. 
At the town of Suravara he easily defeated the great hero Anna- 
vota whose identity becomes clear from the Vanapalli plates of 
Anna Vema dated Saka 1300, published in Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 59-60. He was the grandson of Prola, and son of 
Vema who built a hall and steps at Sri Sailam, and a brother of 
Anna Vema, the donor of the Vanapalli plates. He was therefore 
of the Kondavidu Reddi family, 

Besides the gift mentioned in this grant, Bhaktiraja is said 
to have given away two other villages, Atukuru and Amudalapalli 
at the instance of Polidevayya 1 . The capital before his time 
appears to be Mummadi Prolavaram, (probably Murumanda 
Polavaram in the Godavari district) and Bhaktiraja should have, 
therefore, built a new capital and called it Karnapuri. But when 
we come to the time of his son Annadeva we learn that his capital 
was Mummadi Prolavaram and not Kamapuri 2 . 

About the activities of Annadeva, both military and religious, 
we have luckily ample records. Thus from the Rajahmundry 
Museum plates we learn all about his military exploits. He 
commanded a large force, and, ably assisted by his son Vlra- 



1. Srinatha, Sivaratrimakatmyam, canto I, verse 16 ; 



8 



SO 

2. M. E. R., 1912, p. 86. 
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bhadra, he is said to have consolidated his power, for which 
reason he is hailed as the greatest hero of the line. He allied 
himself with the Turuska king (probably a Bahamani king) and 
devastated the forces of the Karnatas and captured several towns 
like Jaggavagu. Then he defeated the kings of the south near 
Attili and protected 10,000 of his foes who sought refuge with 
him. Assisted by his brother-in-law, Pinayundi (Pinnundi) he 
killed the Kannada and other kings at Kankarapartti (Kakaraparti) 
on the banks of the river Gautami (Godavari) in order to save 
his ally whose name is not however mentioned. Being desirous 
of fame he protected the kings ot the Kataya-Vema family, who 
prostrated themselves at his feet, after being defeated by him in 
battle. Mr. V. Appa Rao, we think, has answered on pp. 177- 
180 of ]. A. H. R. S,, 1927, Vol, I, No. 4, the questions " who 
are the persons meant by the phrase "Kataya Vema-vaxhsa " 
and " how did they come to be defeated and subsequently pro- 
tected by Annadeva ". 

Annadeva's wife was Irugambika of the solar race, the 
daughter of Sii Cakravarti and sister of Pinnundi, probably a 
brother of Undiraja. These Undirajas also claim the solar race 
as theirs and are said to belong to the Harita-gotra. They appear 
to have been allies to our Coda chiefs in their hours of need. 
The Ravulaparti copper plate grant of Undiraja records the grant 
of Ravulaparti surnamed Undisapura to brahmans. The king's 
capital is said to be Suravaram (one of the two villages of this 
name in Bhadrachalam Taluk, Godavari Dt) near which we 
learnt that Bhaktiraja defeated Annavota. It is dated Saka 1304 
and would fall in the reign of Bhaktiraja, as the earliest date 
known for Annadeva is 5aka 1310 1 . This grant gives their 
genealogy as follows : 

Devaraja of the Stiryavamsa and 
| the Harita-gotra 

Undisa m. (Bi) mmidevi 

Tammaraja m. VirarnadevI 

Undiraja m. Rudramadevi of the 
Manavyasa-gotra and probably 
of Calukyan blood. 

1. M. E. R., 1905, No. 254. 
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From an inscription in Simhacalam, Vizagapatam district, 
published in South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VI, No, 8fn, 
Saka 1325, we hear of a Kunabhupala or Kunaparaja of the 
Harita-gotra and son of king Cakravarti (line ?), If we remem- 
ber that Irugambika, the wife of Annadeva was the daughter of 
Cakravarti and the sister of Pinnundi (Rajahmundry Museum 
plates of Annadeva, lines. 42-43 Sri Cakravartitanay&m Tnt- 
gdmbikam Pimnumdibhupa-sahajdm . - ) of the Harita-gotra it 
goes without saying that Kunabhupa was Irugambika's brother, 
either identical with Pinnundi (Pinnundi meaning only the 
" junior Undi",), or a brother of the latter. 

Though we have ample materials concerning these Undi- 
rajas we are unable to determine the exact political relationship 
of Undiraja to the contemporary Reddi chiefs Anna Vota or 
Anna Vema of Kondavidu, who were powerful in this part of the 
country about the time of this inscription. 

Annadeva was also a great devotee of Siva and is said to 
have made many gifts to brahmans and temples 1 . He 
covered with gold the temple of Virabhadra at Gomu- 
khagiri and guilding the pinnacle of the temple of Bhimes- 
vara at Daksarama he converted it into a jewel in the crown of 
the Andhra'country, He made a gift of cows to brahmans of 
Pattisa on the bank of the Godavari and gave away a village 
called Uttamaganda-Codannadevavaram at a spot called Pinna- 
sani-saftga. And lastly he appears to have given several villages 
to God Visvesvara of Benares, his family deity. 

Nothing more is known about Annadeva's son, Virabhadra 
than that he was associated with his father in the latter's military 
activities. The earliest date that we get for Annadeva is Saka 
13102 an d the latest date happens to be aka 1335' or 1^36 . 
Subsequent to Saka 1336 we do not hear either of Annadeva or 
his son Virabhadra. 

While thus it is easy to assign these Codas to the fourteenth 
and the beginning of the fifteenth centuries, it is still more easy 
to follow their iBilitary^ctivities^s^eaning nothing more than 

~ 8.1.1.^"**). H5; Vol. IV, Nos. 1347-4-8; M. E. R, 
1905, No. 254; 1920, No. 293. 
2. M. E. R., 1905, No. 254. 

3 S. I. L, Vol. V, No. 145. 

4 J. A. H. R. S., Vol. I, No. 4, p. 181, 
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a feeble attempt made by a small power with far-reaching 
ambitions, that took advantage of the disruption in the country 
caused by the Narapatis (the Karnata kings), the Gajapatis 
(Gangas of Kalinga) and Asvapatis (the Muhammadans) and other 
minor chiefs constantly fighting against each other for individual 
supremacy. 

The gift itself shall now be examined. The king happened 
to reach in the course of his military marches, Sri Parvata (Sri 
Saila), the holy of the holies for the Saivites, where he came 
under the spiritual influence of a great celebate-sage called ViSva- 
natha or Visvesvara, who had Sri Parvata as his head-quarters 
and was renowned both for his saintliness and learning. We 
find some of his inscriptions in the temple of Calukya Bhlmes- 
vara, and it appears that he was a great guru with a large number 
of disciples that aided him in spreading Saivism in the Telugu 
country. 

He was like a second Siva, observing, as a bachelor, the 
Naisthika-vratas prescribed, having controlled the senses, and 
came of the Kausika-gotra. Such spiritual dignity and sincerity of 
purpose the king discerned in the sage that the moment he saw 
him he became his disciple and was so devoted to him from 
thence that he felt that unless he made some gifts (danas) to the 
sage, the only deserving person in his eyes to receive them, the 
members of his illustrious family or race which counted kings 
like Rama, Arikala and Karikala etc., could not be considered to 
deserve their superior birth- in that noble race. This resolve he 
translated into action by giving to the sage a village called 
Kandvakolnu in the Saka year 1277 arrived at by the chronogram, 
muni (sages), i.e. 7, rsi (sages) i.e. 7, netra (eyes) i. c. 2, and 
Candra (moon) Le. 1, on Monday, in the month of Karttika 
( = Monday, 21st October, 1355 A.D.). The cyclic year would 
then be Manmatha., 

The boundaries of the village are then stated in old Telugiu 
To the east of it was a big anthill; to the south-east a low land 
with tamarind trees; to the south a stream; to the south-west an 
elevated ground with fig trees and Nandikambha or a pillar 
supporting or bearing the figure of Nandi (bull); to the west a 
stream coming from a dale; to the north a paddy-pit (probably 
low ground to keep or collect paddy in) and to the north-west 
Bommedamukkulu? 
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None of the boundaries mentioned above appear to be 
the names of other villages or places of interest. They are 
merely fields, streams and other places probably ot local interest 
and their inclusion in this grant is just to make the grant 
familiar to the people, to whom the common places mentioned, 
which would otherwise be insignificant, were probably too 
familiar. For this reason these ' boundaries are called " well- 
known " (prathita slmanam~l'me t 44). 

The inscription finishes with th.e usual Vyasa slokas, "Sva- 
dattam etc." and with the verse Samanyo'yam, etc/' found in 
almost all donative records which emphasise in clear terms that 
the grant should be respected by all in every way. 

TEXT (TRANSLITERATED), 

First Plate : Second side. 

Line 1. Deva(h) Sveta-Varaho mam 1 payadyo ghana-sarimi- 

bhamj Asavarneti sathci- - 
2. mtya damstrayodavahan^maMmj [1#] Parvati-parame- 

sanau jagatah pi- " '"' 
3. taravapij Suputrau yena manyete soyam payad-Gaja- 

nanah| [2*] . 
4. Surapitasudha bhati tanvl camdramasyi 2 kalaj Havise 

dugdhado- , 

5. ha gau-ragdhni 3 hotri-va yajvana| [3*j Rajanyakasyat- 

manidhanaka- 

6. sya pratapasatkirtigun6(nq)dayayaj Usnam ca sitam 
7, ca mahair-vahamtau Bhasvatsudhamsu vijayam Vidha- 

tam 4 | '[4*] ,Su- 

8. ryyavarhse mahisanamadyo Manti-rajayata| Bhuma- 
9. ylm navamaropya matsyatmayamajiigupat| [5*] Vi- 
10. jitya tapasa Bharggam Gamga tanmaulibhusanam| 

Second Plate : First side. 

11. Yenakrsya bhuvam nlta sa tadvamsyo Bhagirathah| 
[6*] Apiprathariini- 5 

1. " m " in mam has been inserted above "ma". 

2. Read " cmdramasl *'. 

3. " agntkStrt ". 

4. " vidhatt&m y: . 

5. ** Apiprathanni " t 
V 18 
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Line 12. mam vamsa-miksvaku-pramukha-nrpah| Yadvikra- 

mena Sakrasya 
13. svarajyam prajyatamayatj [7*] Arudha-Sakra-vrsabha- 

ssa Kaku 
14. stha-bhupo moghlkrterhdrakulisah ca Raghu-pravirahj 

Ramah ca baddha- 
15. jaladhir-Dasakamtha-hamta tadvamsaja iti tatah kimu 

vamrnaniyyam 6 |. [8*] 
M 16, Arikalas-tato jatah Karikalas-tato bhavet 7 ) Aticitraih 

caritraih svaih 
17. purvajanatyaseta yah| [9*] Astnasid 8 -Gamgat6yai- 

ranudinamavanipa- 
18. lahastakramattaih Kavensetubamdhe nikhila-narapati- 

nagrahi-dagravestyai | 
19. Astaihbhid-Bhojarajaprahitamapacite-rbhajanarh b(h)am- 

dhavi- 

20. yyam padamgusthena bhale 9 vilasita-mabhidat-Palla- 

vemdrasya netram| [10*] 
21. Karikalanvay6dbhutair-Nalla-Bhlmapurogamaih| Su- 

rajabhih ciram 

Second Plate : Second side. 

22, kalam mahiya-mamahiyata) [11*] Duhatta 10 -Nara- 

yana-Dama- 
23, bhupal-Laks(m)ipates-S6ma-nrpaIakobhut| Samamta- 

bhupalakaram- 
24. bujanam bhalesu 11 yah kutmalatam 12 akarslt) [12*] 

Tasmat-Suram- 
25, bikajane-rabhud-Gamga nr 13 -dharo-nrpah| Pratyuse 

suravipranam 
26. Bhasvan vaikalpiko- bhavet 3 *| [l3*J Tasya Soman- 

vayodbhuta-Kama- 



6. n ^varnaiiiyam". 

7. "tetiJ&avat". 



9. 
10. "D9hatta". 

12. "Xufmaiatam". 

13* n? is superfluous. 

14. Read "-t&wat". 
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Line 27. bhtipa-tanubliava| Bharyasld-Irugambarya sodarya 

Veriiga- 
28. bhupatehj [14*] Gamgadhara-ksonipate-ramusyam Sri 

Bhaktirajah ksi- 
29. tikalpabhujah) Prasamna-Visvesvara-devabhaktah pra- 

sasti nr 1 ra- 
30. jyam nrpavargapfijyah| [15*] Garfidabherumda-biruda- 

mahavesvabhivlksya 
31. yam | Vairisimhah palayamte vihayasva-mahamkrtim| 

[16*] 

Third plate: First side. 
32. Rayavesyabhujarhgatvam yuktamasyaiva bhiipatehl 

Mana-mutsrjya ra~ 
33 jana-ssevamte yadamum muda| [17*] Kamdarpasunuih 

Kali-KamadhenuiB 
34. Sri Visvanatham ya yesam 2 nidhanatnj Diso jiglsur- 

vicaram dadarsa ri- , , 

35, parvataikayatanam sa raja] [18*] Atha-paramivesanam 

Kausikarn brahma- 
36. carinam| Pranipatya sa Bhaktiso drdhabhakti-rajaya* 

ta| [19*] Sake munyursine- 
37. tracamdraganite samvatsaresmai Mahakarttikyam 

Sasiva- 
38. rabhaji vimalasrih C6da-Bhaktisvarah| Gramam pra- 

dita-naisthikaya 
n 39. yamine Visvesvarayatulam sastaisvaryaka-mastabho- 

gasahitarh 
40. Sri Kamdvakolnum mudaj [20*] Asya slmanahj 

Turpuna peddapu- 

41. tta AgneyanaCirhtajorupallamunnu daksinanaku vamgu 
42. Nairrtiki MSditapanu Nariidikambhamurinu padumatt- 

kiiii ga- 

Third plate: Second side. 

43. numeru uttaranaku vatlakumta Isanyanaku Bomme- 
44, damukkulu polarneralu|| Evarh prathitasimanam gra- 

mam datva 
45. mahipatih| Patrapradanata 3 -svasya vamsyanva(rnsya)n- 

amanyata] [21*] 

1. nr is superfluous* 

2. Read "yaSasSm". 

3. Read "prad*nat<iW\ 
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Line 46. Sri Kadvakolni 1 -nama-gramasyasya pradanavikhyatya| 

Sasanami- 
47. da-makalpam prakalpatam Bhaktibhiipa 2 -vitirnnam 3 1 

[22*] Svadattam pa- 
48, radattam va yo hareta vasumdharamj Sastir-varsa- 

sahasra- 
49. ni visthayam jayate krimih| [23*] Samanyoyam 

Dharmmasetur-nr- 
50. pana(m) kale kale palaniyyo 4 bhavadbhih| Sarva-netan- 

bhavinah Partthivemdra- 
51. n-bhuy6 bhuyo yacate Ramacarhdrahj [24*] 

TRANSLATION. 

Verse 1, May the lord, the white Varaha (/. e n the boar in- 
carnation of Visnu) protect me, who lifted up the earth, of colour 
as black as the clouds, on his tusk thinking that she was dissimilar 
to him in colour (i.e., not his equal in caste to be spoused by 
him) 5 . 

Verse 2. May Gajanana (the elephant-faced god) protect 
(me), by whom God Paramasiva and his consort Parvati, the 
world-parents, consider themselves to be possessed of a good 
and illustrious son. 

Verse 3. The tiny digit of the moon, the nector in whose 
rays have been drunk by the gods, shines (i.e., prospers) like the 
cow used in the performance of agm-rites (agnihotra) wbich has 
been milked of its milk by the sacrificer for ablution (havis). 

Verse 4. May the sun and the moon, that carry in their 
rays heat and cold respectively give victory to the world of kings 
who treasure most the elevation of their souls or who care most 
for self-respect, so that their fame arising out of their valour may 
appear (ie t , spread). 

Verse 5. Of the kings, in the line of the sun, the first was 
Manu, who, during the deluge (pralaya) was protected by Visnu 
appearing as a fish that landed him safely in the world-boat. 



2. The last pada is deficient by one matra. 

3. Read " mtlrnam ". 
4. 



5. This second meaning is suggested by the terms asatw*6 and 
Udamhat* 
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Verse 6. To this family (surya-vaihsa) belongs Bhagiratha, 
by whom, after conquering (i.e. 9 pleasing) Siva by severe penance, 
the river Ganga, the jewel on the head of Siva was dragged to 
the world. 

Verse 7. Kings like Iksvaku made this race famous, by 
whose valour (i.e., valorous assistance) the sovereignty of Indra 
became wide or large. 

Verse 8. This race need not be further extolled, It will 
suffice if we say that to it belonged several kings such as : 
Kakutstha who rode on Indra himself, the latter carrying the 
former on his back as a bull, the heroic Raghu who made the 
thunderbolt weapon of Indra useless, and Rama, the slayer of the 
ten-headed demon Ravana, who built a dam across the seas. 

Verse 9. Then was born Arikala, and Karikala came after 
him. The latter surpassed his ancestors by his wonderful 
exploits. 

Verse 10. He (Karikala) bathed everyday with the waters of 
the river Ganga fetched for him by various kings that passed 
these waters from hand to hand (i.e., the waters were collected in 
pitchers and were passed on from the Ganges by hand by the 
various kings that ruled between the Ganges and Karikala's 
kingdom). In the construction of a dam for the river Kaven 
(when its waters overflew its banks) he engaged all the kings to 
effect a suitable blockade. He received or upheld or supported 
the friendly reverence of his leige, Bhoja-raja (probably a Vaka- 
taka) who wished to assure him that he would be his vassal and 
ally With ease he broke (i.e., blinded) the eye (i. e., the third 
eve) on the fore-head of the Pallava king (i.e., Trilocana Pallava) 
by stamping on the fetter's forehead with the first finger of his 

leg. 1 

Verse 11 By several good kings such as Nalla-Bhima of 

this race to which Karikala also belonged, the earth was ruled 

and as a result of their virtuous rule prospered or was honoured. 

Verse 12 To Damabhupa alias Dohatta-Narayana, the 

husband of LaksmI W as born Soma-nrpala *ho ^ 

like hands of the subordinate kings assume the forms of bub m 

front of their foreheads (i.e., they worshiped him with ttor 

hands folded in afijali). 

i For an account of the tradition set Dr. N. Venkataramanayya 

Triia'cana Pallava and Karikala CKo. p. 10. 
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Verse 13. To him, the husband of Surambika, was born 
king Gangadhara, who, when the day dawned made the sun 
optional to the gods and the brahmans (i.e., he was like the sun 
unto them so much so that the need for the real sun was not so 
much felt, 

Verse 14. The venerable Irugamba, daughter of king 
Karaabhupa of the lunar race and sister of king Venga-bhiipati, 
became his wife. 

Verse 15. To king Gangadhara, through her, (was born) 
Sri Bhakti-raja who was as it were a Kalpa tree (wish-giving tree) 
of the world. He was a great devotee of the gracious lord of 
the universe, Lord Siva, and was ruling the kingdom being rever- 
ed by other kings, 

Verse 16. On seeing him who bore the title Gandabherunda 
(a mythical bird), in battles the inimical lions (i.e., the foes are 
compared to lions) stop roaring and take to their heels. 

Verse 17. This king alone deserves the title Rayavesyabhu- 
janga (i.e., a vita who sports with the harlot who in this case is 
sovereignty or rajyalaksnn), for all the kings leave modesty or 
(self-respect) and serve him with pleasure. 

Verse 18. This king, while engaged in conquering neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, in the course of his march, came to Sri Par- 
vata where he saw Sri Visvanatha, the reservoir of fame and 
virtue, the son of Manmatha or the god of love (i.e., he was of 
handsome appearance), the milch-cow Kamadhenu of the Kali 
era, who had made Sri Parvata as his head-quarters. 

Verse 19. Then he, Bhaktisa (Bhaktiraja), bowed before 
him (Visvanatha), who was a bachelor of the Kausika-gotra and 
who looked like another Siva himself, and became ardently 
devoted to him. 

Verse 20. In the Saka year 1277 denoted by the chrono- 
gram, muni (the sages), Le. 7, rsi (the sages) i.e. 7, netra (eyes) 
i.e. 2, and candra (moon) i.e. 1, on Monday, in the month of 
Karttika (A. D, 1355, Monday, 21st October), the C5da king, 
Bhaktisvara, of spotless fame, gave away with joy to Vlsvesvara, 
the austere mendicant, (naisthika-brahmacari or yarn!) a com- 
plete village called Sri Kandvakolnu, along with eight kinds of 
wealth (astaisvarya) and eight kinds of enjoyment (astabhoga). 

Lines 40-44 contain the boundaries of the village granted. 
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The boundaries of this are: In the east Peddaputta, Le n big 
ant-hill, in the south-east (agneya) Cintajoru-pallamu, i.e., low- 
lying land with tamarind trees, in the south vangu, i.e, 9 a stream, 
in the south-west meditapa or elevated ground with fig trees and 
Nandikambha or pillar bearing a bull (nandij relief on it, in the 
west a stream from a dale; in the north a paddy-pit (probably low 
ground to keep paddy in) and in the north-east Bommedamuk- 
kulu ?. (These are) the boundaries. 

Verse 2 1. Thus having given away the village of well-known 
boundaries, the king felt that, by his gift having gone to a person 
that deserved it, the members of his race deserved their births in 
his race. 

Verse 22. By the fame of the gift of the village called Sri 
Kadvakolni spreading, let this grant, the royal order enjoined or 
issued by Bhaktibhupa, spread or become popular till the kalpas, 
i.e. f for ever. 

Verse 23. He who dishonours land gifted away either by 
himself or by others, he shall be born as a worm in dung for 
60,000 years. 

Verse 24, This ordinary gift of kings which is as it were 
the bridge of Dharma (*. e., which enables one to cross the ocean 
of life) should be protected and honoured by you in time. 
Ramacandra thus requests, again and again, all those kings that 
are to come. 



REVIEW. 

SOUTH INDIAN PORTRAITS IN STONE AND METAL by T. G. 
Aravamuthan, Advocate madras. Published by Messrs. 
Luzac & Co., London. Crown x 16 Vo. pp. i-xv + 96, Price 
5 sh. or Rs. 3 nett. 

This is a very interesting brochure from the pen of Mr. 
T. G. Aravamuthan, who is also a prominent contributor to our 
Journal. Mr. Aravamuthan is a scholar of repute, and has 
attained already great distinction in the pursuit of historical 
studies and research, especially, in South Indian History and 
Tamil literature. The present work is, as mentioned in the pre- 
face, a complement to another book entitled " Portrait Sculpture 
in South India/' which is being published by the India Society, 
London, The subject forms a very fascinating study, though it 
is not commonly pursued by scholars and historians* Indeed, 
it has been assumed by superficial critics and observers that there 
is very little portrait sculpture in South India. A perusal of this 
work will show how prortrait sculpture has been a persistent art 
through out South Indian History. It will also remove the im- 
pression that portrait sculpture is an art which the Hindus did 
not cultivate and had even an aversion to. The author has taken 
great pains to produce illustrations of various statues, in stone and 
metal scattered throughout southern India, and has also given a 
short account of the persons whom they can be said to represent. 
Unfortunately, as usual in this country, in many cases, the in- 
dividual who is represented in the sculpture is not specifically 
mentioned underneath the statue. Hence, too often, we have 
to investigate whom the portrait is likely to represent. After a 
brief survey of the many sculptures in stone and metal found in 
temples and other places, the author cornes to the conclusion that 
nowhere in India has the art had so persistent a life as in South 
India, or such a creditable record of achievement. Nowhere else 
has the art drawn its inspiration more from the fondest beliefs 
and the deepest convictions of the people. We must congratu. 
late Mr, T. G. Aravamuthan on this work and on the opening up 
of a new field of investigation in South Indian History which 
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will amply repay the efforts of scholars and is likely to yield 
more beneficent results than the barren investigation of dates 
and the records of forgotten dynasties. Mr. Aravamiithan com- 
mands a virile pen, and presents his conclusions in an impartial 
and sound manner, without undue emphasis or sweeping gene- 
ralization. We await with interest the publication of his other 
books which may throw a great deal more light on this fasci- 
nating subject 

K. BALASUBRAHMANYA IYER, 



OBITUAEY NOTICE. 

We deeply regret to announce the death of Professor P. T. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar, Professor of Indian History, Annamalai 
University, on the 16th of June, 1931. He was for a good number 
of years Eeader in Indian History in the Madras University. He 
had a long and brilliant record as a professor and was a scholar of 
great repute in English and in History. In the world of research 
scholars, hie holds a distinguished place, and he was the author 
of many works, which were the result of laborious study and 
research. He was a very prominent contributor to our Journal, 
and many articles from his vigorous and literary pen have already 
appeared in the volumes of this Journal. Recently, he began to 
contribute a series of articles on the "Saka Pallavas in Indian 
History. ' ' Unfortunately, the series has not yet been finished, and 
in his death, the Journal has sustained a .great loss. His writings 
were marked by originality of thought and vigour of expression. 
His death has created a void in the field of South Indian scholar- 
ship and research. We beg to express our heartfelt sympathy to 
the family of the deceased Professor in their sad bereavement, 
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Though there are three complete sentences here, yet they 
may be taken in sense as one sentence, Vitar-c-cilai poritta ven- 
tan, Pun-tan-porunai-p-poraiyan Mantara'fi ceral mannavan vali. 

Note 2. If different actions of the same person or object 
have to be mentioned and also different epithets denoting the 
same, the predicates should be mentioned at the end, of which 
all but the last one should be indeclinable past participles and 
the last should be a finite verb. 

Ex. Mannan Ilantiraiyan venru tirumpinan. 
(King Ilantiraiyan returned after victory.) 

43. peBrmiAff QftredQeti uj&r$$em& S 



Tanmai-c colle y-a&rinai-k kilavi-y-enru 
Ennu-vali marunkin viravutal varaiyar* 
It is not prevented to count an a&rinai noun along with the 
first personal pronoun. 

Ex. Yanum en eookamum carum. 

(My weapon and myself are sufficient.) 

Note 1. The above meaning is given by Ilampuranar and 
Teyvaccilaiyar; Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar give a differ- 
ent meaning (i.e.) when the subject is a first personal pronoun 
and an a&rinai noun, the predicate is in the first person plural. 
If the latter interpretation is correct, the sutra 

Avarrul 

Panmai y-uraikkun tanmai-k kilavi 

Enniyan marunkir riripavai y-ulave 

(Tol, Col. 209.) 

is unnecessary since it conveys the same meaning. Besides sanc- 
tion is necessary to count a&rinai nouns along with first personal 
pronoun, since one is generally inclined to count like objects. 
Hence the interpretation given by Ilampuranar and Teyvaccilai- 
yar is, in my opinion, correct. 

Note. 2. Cenavaraiyar's interpretation of this sutra is clearly 
seen from his commentary under the sutra * Viyanko 1-ennu-p- 
peyar tinai^viravu varaiyar.' (Tol. Col. 45.) 

Note 3. It is worthy of notice that sanction is not accorded 

anywhere in Tolkappiyam to count an a&rinai noun and a second 

personal pronoun, nor for using the predicate in the second 

person plural (i. e.) such expressions as "myum nin-patai-k-kala- 

D 
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mum canr (your army and yourself are sufficient) have not 
received sanction at the hands of Tolkappiyanan llampuranar 
states that the use of the word l marunku ' which serves no pur- 
pose in this sutra suggests the sanction of such usage. Cena- 
varaiyar says in his commentary under Tol. Col. 45. that such 
expressions are sanctioned in the last sutra of Collatikaram 
in Tolkappiyam. 

44. 9063)0) QujM<sssf)<s3r QucrgiuiSrFl 



Orumai y-ennin potu-p-piri par-col 
Orumai-k k-alla i-ennumurai nillatu. 

The words (oruvan and orutti) which respectively mean one 
man and one woman and have each a suffix denoting the pal or 
gender-number are not used in counting. 

Note 1. Orumai-y-ennin potu-c-col or the word which 
denotes a single object and is common to both anpdl and penpal 
is oruvar. Orumai~y-ennin potu-p-piri-par-col or the words which 
separately denote one man and one woman are respectively 
oruvan and orutti. In counting, one has to say oruvar, iruvar, 
-muvar, nalvar etc., and not oruvan, iruvar, muvar etc., nor 
orutti, iruvar, muvar etc. 

Note 2. llampuranar and Teyvaccilaiyar have given the 
above meaning to the sutra. Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar, 
on the other hand, have taken the sutra to mean that the words 
oruva$ and orutti which are orumai-y-ennin-potu~p-piri-par-col 
are used only in connection with the number denoting orumai 
and not with the numbers denoting irumai, mummai etc. (i.e.) the 
suffixes n denoting anpal and i denoting penpal are used only in 
connection with the number denoting single object as oruvan 
and orutti and not with those denoting more than one; hence the 
words iruvan, iruttij muvan, mutti etc., cannot be used. 
There are six defects in this interpretation : (1) They take the 
expression orumai-y-ennin potu-p~piri-par-col to denote the 
suffixes n and i instead of the words oruvct$ and orutti. (2) 
They take the expression ennumurai to mean in respect of the 
numbers irumai, mummai etc,, instead of the natural meaning 
i while counting 1 , (3) Such an interpretation of the word ennu- 
murai is not suited to the context; for both the sutras that pre- 
cede and follow this sutra deal with the use of expressions while 
Counting. (Cf. the words ennu-vali in Tol. Col. 43 and ennu-p- 
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peyar in Tol. Col. 45.) (4) They have to take that this siitra 
suggests that oruvar is used in counting and not oruvan or orutti, 
which, Hampunar and Teyvaccilaiyar think, is the direct meaning 
of the sutra. (5) Besides Cenavaraiyar has to find an explana- 
tion for the use of the singular verb nillatu as the predicate of 
the word potu-p-piri~par-col, t which, according to his interpre- 
tation, is plural in number since it denotes the two suffixes n 
and i. (6) Lastly their statement that the words imvan, irutti, 
muvan, nmtti etc., cannot be used is against the ordinary rules 
of science; for the use of a suffix or suffixes may be prohibited in 
certain places only if there is a chance of its or their being used 
in those places on the authority of another siitra (cf. PrOptasyaiva 
nisedhah). Here, there is no possibility for the suffixes n and i 
which denote singular number to be used in words iruvan, irutti, 
muvan, mutti etc. since their bases denote objects more than 
one. 

Hence the interpretation given by Ilampftranar and Teyvac- 
cilaiyar is direct, unlaboured and sound. 

45. '3$ujrEi(ciT Q <srr evoresgyuQu tuft ^SsroraSl/ra/ QHstDfftJumT, 
Viyanko l-ennu-p-peyav tinai-viravu varaiyar, 

It is not prohibited to connect uyar-tinai nouns and a&rinai 
nouns by * and ' if both of them have a verb in the potential 
mood as the common predicate. 

Ex, A-v-um ayan-um celka. 

(Let the cows and the shepherd go.) 

Note 1. Ilampuranar and Teyvaccilaiyar have given the 
above interpretation; while Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar, 
on the other hand, state that this sutra sanctions the use of one. 
verb in the potential mood when the subject consists of both 
uyartinai and a&rinai nouns. Since no other sutra sanctions 
the counting of uyartinai and a&rinai and since viyankol-vinai 
or verb in the potential mood has the same form whether it 
denotes uyartinai or a&rinai (cf. Tol. Col. 222), the interpreta- 
tion of Ilampuranar and Teyvaccilaiyar is sound. 

Note 2. Cenavaraiyar condemns Ilampiiranar's interpreta- 
tion of this siitra on four grounds: (1) Even though in expres- 
sions like a~v~um dyanum celka, a (cows) and ayan (shepherd) 
are respectively fi&rinai and uyartinai r still they may be con- 
nected by ' and ' on account of their having the relation of ' the 
grazer and the grazed'. Similarly in other expressions such rela- 
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tions may be found. (2) IJampuranar himself quotes 4 yanai, ter, 
kutiraij kalal erintdn (he routed elephants, chariots, cavalry and 
foot-soldiers) under Tol. Col. 291 as an example where uyartinai 
and a&rinai nouns qualify the same predicate erintan which 
is not in the potential mood. There is no sutra which sanc- 
tions that uyartinai and a&rinai nouns may be connected by the 
word 'and' when they take a common predicate in the indicative 
mood. (3) Tolkappiyanar himself states that ennu-t-tinai~ 
yiravu-p-peyar or nouns belonging to uyartinai and a&rinai 
counted together take the a&rinai verb in Tol. Col. 51. Hence 
he may have thought, in this sutra, of the predicate and not of the 
subject. (4) Since expressions are found in plenty where uyar- 
tinai nouns in third person are counted together with a&rinai 
nouns, Tolkappiyanar could have said l uyartinai-c-colle y~a&ri- 
nai-k kilavi ' instead of *tanmai-c- colle y-a&rinai-k kilavi' in Tol, 
Col 43, so that the use of all uyartinai nouns and pronouus 
whether they are in the first person, second person or third person 
with a&rinai nouns taking the common predicate might have 
been sanctioned, 

As regards the first objection, we may ascribe some relation 
or other between two objects. When the sutra may be taken to 
sanction directly that the uyartinai nouns and a&rinai nouns may 
be connected by l and' } why should we resort to ascribe some 
relation between them to sanction such a usage ? The second 
objection is not a serious one. Cenavaraiyar himself says that 
the use of uyartinai and a&rinai nouns taking a common predi- 
cate which is not in the potential mood is to be taken by tanni- 
na-mutittal. What harm is there if IJampuranar takes such 
expressions by the same principle tannina-mutittal. The third 
objection does not seem to be sound. Even though in Tol Col. 
51 Tolkappiyanar says about the predicate, still he need not have 
mentioned anything about the predicate in this sutra; for the 
previous sutra decidedly deals with the counting of objects. 
Hence there is no harm by taking that this sutra deals with the 
subject of the verb in the potential mood. (4) The fourth objec- 
tion may be met thus : It must be clearly noted that according 
to Tolkappiyanar a verb in the first person is always uyartinai 
and hence can never be used along with a&rinai subject. Hence 
there came the necessity for the sutra ToLCoL 209 which says 
that a verb in the first person plural may be used if the subject is 
made up of a pronoun of the first person connected with an 
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a&rinai noun. The sanction of such a use of the verb in the first 
person plural arises only when the counting of a first personal 
pronoun and an a&rinai noun is sanctioned. Hence is the need 
of the expression tanmai-c~colle in the sutra ToL CoL 43. 

46. Qeugi/<s$%GyrLJ Qurr^&Qffirr Qstf/r^oSSew- 8&reurrrr* 
Veru-vinai-p potu-cco l~oru-vinai kilavdr. 

A predicate denoting the species of an action is not used 
along with a noun connected with its genus, (i.e.) the predicate 
denoting the genus of the action itself should be used. 

For instance the word aticil means an eatable which is 
unpaiu or that is swallowed without the action of the teeth, 
tinpatu or that is masticated, parukuvatu or that is drunk like 
water and nakkuvatu or that is licked like viscous fluid. Hence 
one should not use expressions like aticil untan, aticil tinrdn f 
aticil parukindn and aticil nakkindn; but one should use aticil 
ayinran, corn (rice) untaw, un (flesh) tinran, nw (water) parttki~ 
nan and ten (honey) nakkindn. Similarly the word ani means 
an ornament which is kavippatu or that is placed over like the 
crown, kattuvatu or that is tied like flowers to the hair, cerip- 
patu or that is put on like bracelets and punuvatu or that is 
hung like garlands, necklaces etc. Hence one should not use 
expressions like ani kavittdn, ani kattinan, ani cerinldn, and ani 
ptintdn, but should use ani anintdn 9 muti (crown) kavitian^ 
puvai (flowers) kulalir (tuft) kattindn, tolvalai (armlets) ceriHan 9 
and mdlai (garlands) puntdn. 

Similarly the word iyam means a musical instrument which 
is kottuvatu or that is beaten, utuvatu or that which is blown and 
eluppuvatu or that which is provided with strings. Hence one 
should use iyam iyampindr etc. 

Note 1. Cenavaraiyar takes the word 'micaintar* in the 
same category as <ayinrdr\ Naccinarkkiniyar remarks that both 
of them cannot be taken to denote the action of eating in a 
general sense and 'untdr* should be used in their place. This 
shows that such restrictions were not carefully observed in later 
literature, 

Note 2. It is learnt from the commentary of Ilampuranar 
that oruti-vinai is another reading in the place of oru-vinai in the 
sutra. 

47. 016537 Jp/ <iTe} LD^IQJ&GST LDtf(?L/. 

Ennun kdlu m*atu-v-atan marape. 
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The same rule (as is mentioned in the previous sutra) should 
be observed when eatables of different nature are counted, (i.e.) 
the verb giving the general sense should be used, 

Ex, Corun kariyum ayinrar. 
(They ate rice and meat.) 
Yaluii kulalum iyampinar. 
(They played upon y6l and pipe-) 

Note L This rule, too, gradually fell into disuse. For the 

verb un is used as one giving general sense in Purananurtu cf. 

Un-ruvai kari coni until (Having taken in meat, chutney, 
vegetables and rice,) (Purana. 14, 14,) 

Note 2. Tey vaccilaiyar reads ennun-kalai in place of ennun- 
kalum. The latter reading seems to be better since the use of 
the particle 'urn 9 is appropriate, 

48, jj)ffL.6L-& 8s*r<s$ uSffLLq-ptSfft jilGtoffturr* 
Irattai-k Mam y-irattir-pirin t-icaiya. 

There are certain words whose roots are always redupli- 
cated. 

Ex- Carukii eriyunkalai curu-curu-t-t-atu. 

(Dried leaves produced a hissing sound when being 
burnt.) 

Pakaivar koru-koru-t-t-ar. 
(Enemies bubbled with anger.) 
Aracan mukam karu-karu-t-t-atii. 
(The king's face became very black.) 

Note 1. Ilampuranar reads l lrattu-p~pirinticaiyff in place 
of 'Irattir-pirintieaiyd?. 

Note 2, It is worthy of note that the irattai-k-kilavi referred 
to in this sutra is a word denoting noise, feeling or quality. 

Note 3. -The difference betweeen irattai-k-kilavi mentioned 
here and atukku mentioned in Tol. Col. 411, 424, 425 etc. is that, 
in the former, the root is doubled like curu-curu-t-t-atu, karu- 
karu-t-t-atu etc. and in the latter the whole word is doubled like 
kantire kantiri, poyirru poyirru etc. 

49. yofiuwu QutrjpfQfrr 



Oru-peyar-p potu-c-co l~ul-poru l~oliya-t 
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Teripu~veru kilatta valaimai-y-um panmai-y-um 
Uyartinai marunkinu m-a&rinai marunkinum. 
If in certain expressions uyartinai and a&rinai words have 
to be used to denote a group made up of different kinds of 
persons or objects, those that denote the pre-eminent or the 
majority are used. For instance one uses the word parppana* 
cceri (the residence of Brahmins) to denote a place where 
Brahmins and members of other communities reside, of whom 
the Brahmins are considered superior. Similarly the word 
kamukantottam to denote a garden containing kamuku (areca- 
palm) and other trees. Since kamuku is considered to be superior 
to other trees in the garden, the word kamukan-tottam is chosen. 
The word eyinar-natu (the land of hunters) is used to denote 
a country where eyinar are in majority. Similarly the word 
otu~v-an-katu (forest containing otu trees) is used to denote a 
forest which abounds in round-leaved-discous feather-foil trees. 
Note 1. Teyvaccilaiyar takes the line 'uyartinai marunkinu 
m-a&rinai marunkinum' found in this sutra to the following 
sutra. 

50, QiJttJ/fl||Z//5 

LDILJI&&60 -t-./T 

Peyarinun tolilinum piripavai y-ellam 
Mayankal kuta valakku-vali-p pattana. 
Nouns and verbs (belonging both to uyartinai and a&rinai) 
denoting different objects or actions should be counted together 
only according to usage. 

Ex. Panarun kuttarum viraliyarum vantanar, 
(Panars, kuttars and viraliyars came.) 
Ponnun tukiru muttum. 
(Gold, corals and pearls.) 

(Purana. 218.) 

Atuvarum, patuvarum, nakuvarum kutinar. 
(Dancers, songsters and those that are merry assembled.) 
Unpanavum, tinpanavum, parukuvanavum, nakku- 

vanavum enakku-kkotuttan. 

(He gave me eatables that can be swallowed, masti- 
cated, drunk and licked,) 

fl t e i. Teyvaccilaiyar, instead of taking the line uyartinai 
marunkinum- a&rinai marunkinum to this siitra might have 
read it in the previous sutra and taken its idea here also by the 
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principle of anuvrtti. He fakes the word cnnunkdl here from 
the following sutra. Instead of doing so he might have taken 
ennun-kalum from Tol. Col 47. 



2. The above meaning belongs to Teyvaccilaiyar. 
Ijampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar, on the other 
hand, have given a different meaning, (i.e.) It is no mistake if 
nouns common to men and women and verbs denoting action 
common to them both are used to denote either of them. Such 
expressions should have been sanctioned by usage. For example 
in the expression 'vatukar-aracar ayiravar makkalai y-utaiyar' 
(hundred vatuka kings have children), the word vatukar which 
generally means men and women of vatuka caste here refers to 
only vatuka men by the association of the word aracar. Hence 
the word vatukar is here named pen-n-oli-miku-col (word which 
applies to men alone to the exclusion of women). Similarly in 
the expression 'totiyor koy-kulai y-arumpiya kumari nalaV (young 
jasmine sprouting on account of its being plucked by those who 
wear bracelets), the word totiyor which should generally mean 
men or women wearing bracelets here refers to only women 
wearing bracelets since men are not generally used to wear 
them. Hence the word totiydr is here named fin-oli-mikucol 
(word which applies to women alone to the exclusion of men), 
In the sentence 'war vdlkkai-p-pattar (these persons have become 
house-holders), the word war refers to only women since the 
expression vGlkkai-p-patutal is generally applied to women. 
Similarly in the sentence <ivar kattil erinar' (this person ascen- 
ded the throne), the word war refers to a man since women 
were not generally used to ascend the throne in Tamil land. 

Teyvaccilaiyar thinks that the above examples may come 
under cdrpu mentioned in the sutra 



Vinai-veru patuum pala-poru l-oru~col 
Veru-patu mnaiyinu m-inattinun carpinum 
T$ra-t tonrum poruteri nilaiye. (Tol. Col, 53.) 

Teyvaccilaiyar's meaning to this sutra seems to be better for 
two reasons: (1) There is no other sutra sanctioning the count- 
mg of like objects. (2) The following sutra best fits in after 
this, since it deals with the nature of the verb which stands as 
the common predicate of uyartinai and a&rinai nouns. 
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Note 3. The examples given by Ilampuranar to this sutra 
are 'inru i-v-vur-p perram-ellam pal karakkum' (To-day all the 
cattle of this village give milk); <inru i-v-v-ur-p perram ellam 
ulavu olintana' (To-day all the cattle of this village are relieved of 
ploughing). Cenavaraiyar remarks that those examples are 
incorrect; for, the word perram in the former example cannot 
but refer to cows on account of its association with the word 
karakkum, since the power of giving milk always rests only with 
cows, and the same word in the latter example cannot but refer 
to bulls on account of its association with the words ulavu 
olintana, since the task of ploughing always rested only with, 
bulls. In case cows also are sometimes used for ploughing 
fields Cenavaraiyar's condemnation as regards the second 
example may not be accurate, 

51. 

Pala-vayi n-anu m-ennu-t-tinai viravu-p-peyar 
A&rinai mutipina ceyyu l-ul">l-e. 

If uyartinai and a&rinai nouns are connected by l and' and 
take a common predicate, the a&rinai predicate is generally used 
in poetry, 

Ex. Katun.- cinatta kol-kalirum 
Katal-pariya kali-mavum 
Netun-kotiya nimir-terum 
Nencutaiya pukan-maravarum-ena 
Nankutan manta tayinum. 

(Though the four parts (of the army) consisting of fiery war 
elephants, swift and daring horses, lofty chariots with long flags 
and bold and willing warriors were great). 

Here the predicate ntantatu is a&rinai while the subject 
consists of uyartinai noun maravar and a&rinai nouns kaliru t 
md and ter. 

N t e 1. The word pala-vayin-Hnum (in many places) in the 
sutra suggests that there may be a few places where the uyartinai 
predicate may be used. 

Ex. Parppar tavare cumantar pinippattar 

Mutta r-ilaiyar pacu-p-penti r-enrivarkatkii 

Arra vali-vilanki nare pirappitai-p 

PSrri y-ena-p-patu var, (Acarakkovai, 64.) 
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(Great are they among human beings who give way to the 
brahmins, ascetics, load-bearers, the sickly, the elders, the 
youngsters, cows and women if they meet them on their way). 

Here though the word pacu which is a&rinai is one of the 
nouns forming the subject, yet the predicate ena-p-patuvar is in 
uyartinai. 

Note 2. This sutra also suggests that the demonstrative 
pronoun which refers to uyartinai and a&rinai nouns mentioned 
before may, in many places, be a&rinai one and in some places 
uyartinai. 

(1) Ex. Vatuka r-aruvalar van-karu natar 

Cutu-katu pey-erumai y-ennVm" y-arurn 
Kuru-ka r-arivutai y-ar. 

(Wise persons do not approach these six: vatukar (Telugu 
people), aruvalar (a Tamil tribe) karunatar (Canarese people), 
cremation ground, goblins and buffaloes). 

Here the word ivai which is a&rinai refers to vatitkar, 
aruvdlar f van~kam-natar, ctitu-katu f pey and erwmai of which 
cutu-katu and erumai are a&rinai, and vatukar, aruvalar etc, 
are uyartinai. 

(2) Ex. Parppa r-aravor pacu-p-pat tini-p-pentir 

Mutter kulavi y-enum ivarai-k kai-vittti. 

(Cilap. Vancina-malai). 

(Having deserted brahmins, righteous persons, cows, 
married women, old persons and children). 

Here the word ivarai refers to parppar, aravor, pattinip- 
pentir, muttor which are uyartinai and pacu and kulavi which 
are a&rinai. 

Note 3, The word s pala-vayin-anum' in the $utra modifies 
the predicate a&rinai-inutipina, in the meaning given above. The 
same is the opinion of Cenavaraiyar and Teyvaccilaiyar. IJam- 
puranar, on the other hand takes it as an adjunct to the subject 
ennu-t-tinawiravu-p-peyar. Hence he says that the predi- 
cate is a&rinai when the subject is, in most cases, made up of 
uyartinai and a&rinai nouns and in a few cases made up of 
uyartinai nouns alone. The example which he gives for the latter 
case is: 

Tutiyan panan paraiyan katampan-enru 
I-n-nan k-allatu kuti-y-u m-illai. (Pura, 335) 
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Here the a&rinai noun nanku refers to uyartinai nouns 
tutiyan, panan, paraiyan and katampan, each of which refers to 
a low caste among Dravidians of Ancient India, Cenavaraiyar is 
of opinion that Ilampuranar's example is not happy since the 
a&rinai word nanku was used in consideration of the a&rinai 
noun kuti which follows it. 

Naccinarkkiniyar takes the word pala-vayin-anum as an 
adjunct to both the siibject and the predicate. Since his purpose 
is reached by taking it as the adjunct to the predicate alone, the 
opinion held by Cenavaraiyar and Teyvaccilaiyar seems to be the 
correct one, 

52. 



Vinai-veru patuuni pala-poru l-oru-col 
Vi$ai-verii pataa-p pala-poru l-oru-col-enru 
A-y-iru vakaiya pala-poru 1-oru-coL 

Pala-porul~oru~col or words having different meanings are 
of two kinds: (1) those which take different verbs after them 
and (2) those which take the same verb after them. 

Ex. Ma puttatu. 

(The mango tree put forth flowers,) 

Ma otirru, 

("Horse ran.) 

Ma ninratu. 

(Mango tree stood or Horse stood,) 

Note. If the verb is such that can be used with all such 
words, it is not possible for us to determine the particular mean- 
ing in which it is used. 

53, 



Avarrul, 

Vinai~veru patuum pala-poru l-oru-col 
Veru-patu mnaiyinu m-inaittinun carpinum 
Tera-t toyirum poruteri nilaiye, 

Of them the meaning of vinai-veru-patuum-pala-porul~oru- 
col is clearly determined by vfyu-patu-vinai or distinguishing 
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verbs, inam or the words of its class used along with it or carpu 
or context. 

(1) Ex. Maputtatu. 

The word m& which means mango tree, horse, beetle, god- 
dess Laksmi etc., denotes in this example the mango tree on ac- 
count of its association with the verb puttatu which means < put 
forth flowers/ It is only the mango tree that can put forth 
flowers. 

(2) Ex. Ma-v-um marutam-um onkina. 

The word ma here cannot but refer to the mango tree since 
it is connected with the word marutam which denotes a kind of 
tree by the copula 'urn 9 , 

(3) Ex. Ma-marutta malar-marpin (Pura, 7), 

(By having wide chest (which enables) the goddess Laksmi 
to forsake others). 

That the word ma here refers to Laksmi is learnt from 
carpu or context. 

Note L The word vinai in the sutra refers to not only the 
verbs that stand as predicates, but also to nouns that stand as such, 

Ex. I-rn-ma vayiram. (This mango tree is of strong- fibre.) 

Note 2. The word carpu in the sutra which means context 
will do; the mention of verupatu-vinai and inam have been 
added in the sutra only for the sake of clearness. 

54. 



Onru-vinai marunki n~onri-t tdnrum 
Vinai-veru pataa~p pala-poru l~oru~col 
Ninaiyiin kalai-k kilant-an k-iyalum, 
Words having different meanings should be clearly men- 
tioned with proper adjuncts to enable the reader to understand 
its exact meaning, if they are followed by non-distinguishing 
verbs. 

Ex. Ma-maram vflntatu. 

(The tree ma fell down.) 

Ma-vilanku vilntatu. 

(The animal ma fell down.) 

Note 1. Hampuranar, Naccinarkkiniyar and Teyvaccilaiyar 
take the first line in this sutra (i.e.) onru-mnai marunki n-onrit- 
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tonrum as a separate sutra and the other two lines as one sutra. 
Ilampuranar's meaning for the former is that wordsphaving differ- 
ent meanings cannot definitely denote one object if they are 
followed by n on- distinguishing verbs. For example if one says 
hna mlntatu which means ma fell, the hearer cannot understand 
whether the speaker intends by the word ma, the tree ma, the 
beast ma, the beetle ma or the goddess Laksrnf. If we take this 
interpretation, it is evident that there is no need for this sutra. 

Naccinarkkiniyar on the other hand, says that this sutra 
means that, if words having different meanings are followed 
by non- distinguishing verbs they, in association with certain 
other factors, denote specific objects. For instance if one says 
{ tna mlntatu', the hearer may understand what the word ma 
denotes if he takes into consideration the place and the time of 
stating that sentence, If so, it is evident that, since this idea is 
conveyed by the word cQrpu in the previous sutra, this sutra is 
not necessary. Teyvaccilaiyar interprets this sutra more or less 
in the same way as Naccinarkkiniyar. The only point of differ- 
ence between them is that, according to the former the word 
'pira-collotu' is understood before the word 'onri' and according 
to the latter 'k&lam it am mutaliyavarrotu* is understood before it. 

According to Ilampuranar 'o&ri~t-tdnrum' means 'appear 
without being distinguished' and according to the other two it 
means 'exist distinguished by being associated with other words 
or the time and place of speaking. All the three take 'tonrum' 
to be a finite verb. Cenavaraiyar on the contrary takes it to 
be a relative present participle qualifying the word 'vinai- 
vent-pataa-p-pala-porul-oru-cor in the next line. 

The meaning given to the second and the third lines by 
Ilampuranar, Naccinarkkiniyar and Teyvaccilaiyar is the same as 
that given by Cenavaraiyar for all the three lines. 

From the foregoing reasons it may be evident that Cena- 
varaiyar's view that the three lines should be taken as one sutra 
is sound. 

55. @fS 0Q prr&r <s*-jb/s>(5 Q@(B$Qu>{rL$ srnaP, 
Kuritton kurran terittumoli kilam. 

The idea of the speaker or writer should be definitely 
expressed. 

Note 1. 'Kuritton kurram' is/the subject in the sutra; the 
predicate is atal-ventwn, which is understood; and 'terittu-woli- 
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kilavi* is the subjective compliment of the predicate and it may 
be taken as a vinai-t-tokai formed of the words terittu-molinta 
and kilavi. 

N i e 2. Ilarnpuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar 
have given the above interpretation to the sutra, But Ilampura- 
nar seems to take k&rram to mean 'idea', while Cenavaraiyar and 
Naccinarkkiniyar take it to mean 'difference'. Besides 'kftrrant? 
seems to be in the nominative case according to Ilampuranar, 
while it is, in the opinion of the other two, objective case govern- 
ing kuritton. And according to them both kurittdn seems to be 
the subject and terittu-moli the predicate. In that case terittu- 
moli should be considered the contracted form of terittu-uiolika, 
which is rare and the word kilavi means words. 

Note 3. Teyvaccilaiyar takes terittumoli-kilavi as the 
subject and kurittdn-k&rram as logical predicate and kurram to 
mean 'intention not expressed', He adds that 'um' and *<lm' are 
understood in the sutra. The example he gives is <Ceval-an- 
kotiyon kappa' (may the cevalbannered protect) (Kuruntokai, 
1.) where, he says, the word cm*/-which is applied to male horse, 
cock etc., here means cock since the author wants to describe 
the God Murukan who is cock-bannered. But it seems to me 
that it is the context that determines that the word cSval refers to 
cock. Hence this example may come under the sutra 53, 
Ilampuranar's interpretation seems to be the best if we consider 
why this sutra is placed after the previous three sutras, 

56, 




Lo@tEi)ji) 

Kutimai y-anmai y-ilamai muppe 
Atimai vanmai virunte kuluve 
Penmai y-arace makavi kulavi 
Tanmai tiri-peya r-uruppin kilavi 
KQtal cirappe cerar-col mrar-col-enru 



TOLKAPPIVAM $9 

A-v-aru munru m-ulappata-t tokaii 
Anna piravu m-avarrotu civani 
Munnatti n-unarun kilavi y-ellam 
Uyaf'tinai marunki nilaiyina v-ayinum 
A&rinai marunkir kilantan k-iyalum* 

The eighteen words kutimai (status of a family, family), 
anmai (manliness, man), ilamai (youth, young man or woman), 
muppu (old age, old person), atimai (slavery, slave), vanmai 
(strength, strong ally), mriintu (feast, guest), kuluu (collection, 
crowd), penmai (feminine quality, woman), aracu (kingship, 
king), makavu (son-hood, daughter-hood, son, daughter), kulam 
(childhood, child), tanmai-tiri-peyar (noun denoting the change 
of quality), uruppin-kilavi (words pertaining to organs like kurutu 
blindness, blind person), mutam (lameness, lame person etc.), 
katar-col (terms of endearment), cirappu-c-col (terms of honour), 
cerar-col (terms of hatred, anger etc,) mrar-col (terms of valour) 
and similar ones take a&rinai verbs even when they denote 
uyartinai objects, 

Note 1. The particle *MW' in the word nilaiyina-v-ayinuw 
suggests that the above words are a&rinai when they denote 
abstract qualities and that they are uyartinai when they denote 
the objects having those qualities, 

Note 2. Cenavaraiyar says that the words kutimai, anmai, 
ilamai, muppu, atimai, vanmai, penmai, uruppin-kilavi, cira f ppu~ 
c-col, virar-col are only a&rinai and can denote uyartinai only 
when they are akupeyar. Akupeyar is the name given to a noun 
which means in a sentence an object related its ordinary meaning 
in the figure metonomy or synecdoche. Akupeyar has its place 
only when the meaning of a word does not suit with the predicate 
which follows it. Before the predicate is used, it is not right to 
say that a word denotes something connected with its original 
meaning. Hence Cenavaraiyar 's view is not correct. 

Note 3. The need for this sutra is this: The words kuti- 
mai, anmai etc,, are &&rinai in form but denote uyartinai objects 
in cejtain cases. In such cases the sutra; 
Vinaiyir ronrum pal-ari kilaviyum 
Peyarir ronrum pal-ari kilaviyum 
Mayankal kuta tam-mara pinave, (Tol CoL 11.) 
demands that uyartinai verbs should be used. But this 
says that a&riyai verbs also may be used. 
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* Kala m-ulaka m-uyire y-utampe 
Pal-varai teyvam mnaiye put am 
ffiayiru tinkal col-l-ena varuum 
A-y-i r-aintotu piravu m-anna 
A-vayin varuun kilam y-ellam 
Pal-pirin t-icaiya v-uyar-tinai mena. 

The ten words kdlam (god of time), ulakam (world), nyir 
(soul), utampu (body), pal-varai-teyvani (Supreme God), vinai 
(his),putam (elements: earth, water, light, air, space), nayiru 
(sun), tinkal (moon), col (Goddess Sarasvatl) and similar ones do 
not take uyartinai verbs (i,e., ftnpal, penpal or palarpal verbs) 
after them but take only a&rinai verbs. 

Ex. Ulakam pacittatu. 

(The world suffered from hunger.) 

Uyir cenratu. 

(Soul departed.) 

Stayiru pattatu, 

(Sun set) 

Tinkal utittatu. 

(Moon rose.) etc. 

Note 1. The word kSlam is the tat-sama of the Sanskrit 
word kala which means yama, the God of death; ulakam is 
the tadbhava of loka which meens people; uyir and utampu 
respectively denote here the soul and the body of human beings, 
According to Teyvaccilaiyar col means Veda; but Veda is not 
uyartinai; hence as is thought by Ilampuranar and others it 
means only Sarasvafi. 

Note 2. The need for this sutra is this : In the previous 
sutra it is said that the words kutimai, anmai etc,, which some- 
times denote uyartinai objects and sometimes a&rinai qualities, 
may take a&rinai verbs even when they denote uyartinai objects. 
The following sutra 'Ninran kicaitta l~ivani-yal p-inre' suggests 
that they may also take ttyartinai verbs as 'atimai vantan* with- 
out any change in the form of the words afimai etc, But the 
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(110,12) 
' 



ft ^spr qwnfe: ispnQw hwii*tit 

I 



1. Compare this paragraph with %o *lo p. 364 (L.V.P.). 

2. Tib. bse-ru = TFT ? 

3. Tib. htshegs. 

4. 5^ JTo f o P- 373 > L 5 - 

5. Cited in ^t TO p. 366, 11. 10-16. An extract from the 
Sutra is cited in *o f o P- 374, 5 to explain that the ?T^ is 

The word TWT'fa: wanting in %o T* 
6. 
7. 
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(111,11) l 



: II 



(112,1) 

i mi 



1. ^V : p. 566, 17 (L.V.P.). 



f| 



^ 



3. Dr. Poussin compares here with a verse cited in %o 
p. J/o, 1 : 
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II 
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fft g an: I 



(113,14) 

cl^tlt 



^ftfi 



II ^ H 



'114,15) 

gor 



1. Tib. 

2. Tib. 
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(i 15,12) ^w ^ wrs^r 5T ^ % % H %sr 



fi3T: eli5t ff ^?l^ anf I 



ff cTf*Rfrw% ^F ^Pira; I q^ ?T%: 



1- ^cTl%??R p. 210, 1 3; cited in Ho f o p. 26, 18 ; T3W pp. 
238, 10-239,4 (L.V.P.). 

2. Cf. 3t qf p. 357, L. 18. 

3- oilSdfao p. 210 (176. 1. 13) cited in ftf$|Rr<, p. 239, L. 1 
L. V. P.). 
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t I cTCT ?jf?icll{q > 



(118,2) 



gj 



I [srfr g] 



L TTa ^TT^ XVIII. 10. 

2. Tib. dnos-po=3T*r 3 ^E3, ^R etc. 

3. Partly cited in Jfo fo p, 248, 1. 4 (L. V. P.) 
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(118,1s) % 5 ^^r^f^^^f^^T^T cTcSTcfi^f 

?i^{^ *?*& I 

It 



\\ 



11 fi 11 



(119,16) 



(120,1) 



1. See Vasubandhu's Trimsakakarikas 21, 22, and sthiramati's 
bhasya thereon (ed. Levi, pp. 3940). 

2. (Harap. Sastri) p. 475. (P. L. Vaidya) VIII. 7. Tib. reads 

* | But the correct reading is fir^T?l4... and not 
" as is printed in -ci^iftcfjj, See Candrakirti's vptti on this 



verse. 

3- *TQ ^m XIII. 8. 



4. Cited in jjo f o p. 41. 1, 4; 
qo p. 363, 1. 1: 
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ft R-<ii<i*iirr- 



(121,10) 



cRT 

II ^ II 



(l20,is) 

11 fi% I 



% (P. L- Vaidya) VIII. 19 ; cited in Tfo fo p. 370 



2. *To 5fT^l XXIV. 10. Our reading : 
im^) is manifestly erroneous (L. V. P.). 

3. iSf&lfao p. 177,1. 13 (L.V.P.) cited in faSTRTo p. 241 



5. Ibid : 
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: II 

(122,7) 



(123,8) 



\*s**n] 



l| 



: II 



1. Ibid : 



^i: ; Tib - reads = 



2. Tib. 

3. Tib. chur-du=f^[Ilf ? 
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STUDIES IN THE IMAGERY OF THE RAMAYANA. 

BY 
K. A. SUBRAHMANYA IYER, M.A., (LOND.) 

Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Lncknow University. 

(Continued from page 350 of Vol. IV.) 

, It is a remarkable fact thai in spite of the antiquity and the 
age long reputation of the Ramayana as a c Kavya', writers on 
Alankarasastra have not turned to it for preference for their illus- 
trations. Not that references to the Ramayana are totally absent 
in works on Alankarasastra. The work is frequently mention- 
ed, together with the Mahabharata as a source from which a 
poet might borrow his subject matter. The history of Sanskrit 
literature also shows to what extent it has been so used by poets 
right up to modern times. It is, however, true to say in a gene- 
ral manner that the Ramayana plays a comparatively small part 
in the thousands of slokas which are given as illustrations of the 
different theories of poetics in the Alankarasastra. Whether it 
be the Alaftkara or the Riti or the Dhvani or the Vakrokti system, 
it is from the later classical literature, from the works of authors 
like Kfilidasa, Bharavi and Magha that critics primarily draw 
their examples, and not from the < Adikavya'. 

It is not that the Ramayana cannot furnish illustrations of 
the Alankaras. The best proof of it is that the commentators do 
occasionally point out different Alankaras in the verses of the 
Ramayana. But they only point out the well-known ones and 
do not say anything which has a historical value. 

The most recent study of the form of the Alankaras from the 
historical point of view is found in Mr. Diwekar's "Les fleurs 
I ,lLl,,iiuc clans 1' Inde p. 35-53 (Paris, 1930). ^ The author 
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STUDIES IN THE IMAGERY OF THE RAMAYANA. 

BY 

K. A. SUBRAHMANYA lYEK, M.A., (LOND.) 

Head of the Department of Sanskrit , Lucknow University. 

(Continued from page 350 of Vol. IV.) 

, It is a remarkable fact that in spite of the antiquity and the 
age long reputation of the Ramayana as a * Kavya ', writers on 
Alankarasastra have not turned to it for preference for their illus- 
trations. Not that references to the Ramayana are totally absent 
in works on Alankarasastra. The work is frequently mention- 
ed, together with the Mahabharata as a source from which a 
poet might borrow his subject matter. The history of Sanskrit 
literature also shows to what extent it has been so used by poets 
right up to modern times. It is, however, true to say in a gene- 
ral manner that the Ramayana plays a comparatively small part 
in the thousands of slokas which are given as illustrations of the 
different theories of poetics in the Alankarasastra. Whether it 
be the Alankara or the Rlti or the Dhvani or the Vakrokti system, 
it is from the later classical literature, from the works of authors 
like Kalidasa, Bharavi and Magha that critics primarily draw 
their examples, and not from the ' Adikavya'. 

It is not that the Ramayana cannot furnish illustrations of 
the Alankaras. The best proof of it is that the commentators do 
occasionally point out different Alankaras in the verses of the 
Ramayana. But they only point out the well-known ones and 
do not say anything which has a historical value. 

The most recent study of the form of the Alankaras from the 
historical point of view is found in Mr. Diwekar's Les fleurs 
de rhetorique clans 1' hide " p. 35-53 (Paris, 1930). The author 
draws attention to those ornamental devices for which the poet 
seems to have a preference and those which he holds to be the 
poet's own invention. Among the former, he mentions the 
'repetition of syllables which from part of different words : 
*l5ra*rf im "* 3WTF3: OT ^ j the repetition of similar 
sound, in a verse or in a stanza: qfW* ft* 
V 19 
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the use of rhyme consisting in the repetition of the same word 
at a definite place in the verse, the use of Arthalankaras like 
Upama, Rupaka, etc. The author is of opinion that we can see in 
the Ramayana the development of the Alankaras, Upameyopa- 
ma and Ananvaya. Among the devices which he considers 
Valmiki' s own invention, Mr, Diwekar mentions the combina- 
tions of Sabdalankaras and Arthalankaras, the particular kind of 
rhyme called Srnkhalayamaka : 

Ravanam bhaja bhartaram bhartaram sarvaraksasam. And 
even the use of such expressions as (1) the repetition of the word 
<^5 in order to indicate difference between two things (2) 



It must be said in regard to the above that it is possible to 

establish preference by mere counting, whereas one feels a certain 

diffidence when it comes to attributing to the poet the invention 

of particular devices. Form is something which is meant to be 

the same in all writers. A good deal of the work of commenta- 

tors consists in pointing out the same forms in the Alankaras of 

the different writers. Poetic theory also assumes that the form 

of imagery is the same in the case of all writers. Indeed, poets 

are expected to conform themselves to the definition of the forms 

given in the Alankarasastra. If one analyses the Alankaras of the 

Ramayana one is likely to come across practically all the Alan- 

karas which have been defined and analysed in the Sastra. Some 

may, of course, be found more frequently used than others, but 

that is due to the inherent nature of the Alankaras themselves. 

In these circumstances, to say about a particular Alankara that it 

is the invention of Valmiki requires a good knowledge of con- 

temporary and antecedent literature. The most that one can 

perhaps say is that the Ramayana is the earliest known work in 

which a particular Alankara occurs and I take it that this is what 

Mr. Diwekar means when he calls a particular Alankara an inven- 

tion of Valmiki. 

Things are slightly different when it comes to the contents of 
an Alankara, Here it is that even poetic theory and ancient 
tradition expect a poet to show his originality and power of 
invention. Also, the contents of an Alankara can, in some 
cases, come only out of individual minds, specially gifted minds. 
When Kalidasa says : *Hrt *dtjw? 9?K&ill3Scr % *n%: ? one feels 
that not everybody could think of such a comparison. It does 
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not require a genius to invent the particular form of Alasikara 
called Upama. Perhaps it would be difficult for most of us to 
speak for half an hour continuously without introducing Upama 
into our speech, Such Upama would perhaps not be poetic, but 
to say of an Upama that it is poetic or not poetic is to make a 
distinction in contents and not in form. 

When one feels diffidence in attributing a particular form of 
Alankara to the inventive power of Valmiki, what to say of 
such expressions as the repetition of f5", and the use of ^TT^R? 
I feel that these have always been part of the everyday speech of 
the people and do not depend upon a genius for their existence. 

As was said before, Mr. Diwekar's study is an attempt to 
determine the part which the Ramayana has played in the evo- 
lution of the forms of Sanskrit imagery. The series of articles 
of which this is the last, has been a study of the contents of the 
imagery of the Ramayana. In the previous articles, an attempt 
was made to determine the particular occasions on which images 
appear in abundance and the particular objects which are brought 
in to describe particular things. In the present article, I wish 
to do no more than make a few observations on the relation 
between content and form in the imagery of the Ramayana. 

It is not always possible to establish a relation of cause and 
effect between form and image. One can, however, establish 
certain associations, certain contents which always appear 
together with certain forms, 

Mr. Diwekar has already pointed out the occurrence of 
continued metaphors in the Ramayana (p. 48). He has, how- 
ever, said nothing about their contents. To me, they seem 
worthy of observation. A continued metaphor is a comparison 
involving complete identification between two things and their 
parts. The standard of comparison must, therefore, be something 
complex, something having parts. Certain complex things have 
therefore become fixed in the Ramayana and, as will be shown, 
persist in the later literature also. 

It is but natural that the immense ocean, with its ever surg- 
ing waves and the inexhaustible life within it, should occur to 
the poet when anything complex had to be described. Thus 
the grief of Dasaratha at the departure of Rama to the forest is 
compared to the ocean. Once the identification between the 
ocean and grief was made, it had to be followed up, to be justi- 
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fied so to speak and the result is that we get a series of identifi- 
cations of the parts of both. Dasaratha declares to Kausalya 
that it is impossible for him to cross the ocean of grief. This 
ocean has sighs for waves and whirlpools; it Is muddy with the 
current of tears; its fishes are the throwing about of arms in 
despair; its roar is weeping; its weeds are dishevelled hair; its 
mare (VadvS) is Kaikeyi; it is the result of Dasaratha's tears; the 
words of the Kubja (Manthara) are its crocodiles and its coasts 
are extensive, as it would last as long or Rama Is banished. 1 The 
simple identificatian of grief and ocean \ is common enough* 
Even the English expression t( plunged in grief " is a reminder 
that grief can be thought of as a collection of water. What is 
noteworthy in the above example is the attempt to push the 
identification to its logical conclusion, even at the risk of seeming 
artificial. The ocean appears again and again in such complex 
metaphors. Thus, Surpanakha asks Ravana "Why do you not 
protect me when I am plunged in the ocean of grief, inhabited 
by crocodiles in the form of chagrin and waves in the form of 
trembling"? 2 . On another occasion, it is the sky which is identifi- 
ed with the ocean. We are told that Hanuman flew across the sky 
which was a veritable ocean. The moon in the sky corresponds 
to the lotus; the sun to Karandava; the stars TIsya and Sravana 
to Kadamba birds; clouds to weeds; the star ' Punarvasu to big 
fish; Lohitanga to crocodiles and Airavata to big islands 3 . The 



\\ R. ii. 59. 28-31. 



Tf ^ ^TFI Wf^J^ 2[ft^^|7ft || R. HI, 21-12. 



R t v. 57, 2-4, 
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sky, like the ocean, strikes one by its complexity and it is, there- 
fore, perfectly intelligible that the two are identified as wholes as 
well as in their parts. An equally intelligible identification is 
that of the army of the gods with the ocean. In this identifica- 
tion, the weapons Sakti and Tomara are the fishes, scattered arms 
are the weeds, horses are frogs, elephants are turtles, Rudra and 
Aditya are the big crocodiles; the Maruts and the Vasus are the 
snakes; chariots, horses and elephants are its water currents and 
infantry, the sandy shores 1 . The above examples are sufficient 
to prove the frequency with which the ocean appears in continued 
metaphors in the Ramayana. Nor is it confined to the Raraa- 
yana. It occurs in the later literature also. For instance, 
Asvaghosa says in his < Saundarananda ' that the Buddha crossed 
the ocean of evils in which Upadhi was the water, Adhi, the 
water-animals, anger, intoxication and fear, the waves. 2 Again, 
he says in his < Buddhacarita ' that the Buddha will make the 
world cross the ocean of sorrow by means of the boat of know- 
ledge. In this ocean, the diseases are the foam, oldage, the 
waves, and death the current. 3 

Sometimes it is the river which takes the place of the ocean. 
We are told that the battle ground is like a river. The dead 
heroes are the banks; broken arms, the great trees; streams of 
blood, the water; death, the ocean to which it leads; liver and 
spleen, the mud; scattered entrails, the weeds; broken limbs and 
heads, the fish; the vultures, swans; the herons, the Sarasa birds 
and human fat, the foam. 4 Following Valmiki, Asvaghosa says 



i. 



ft OTrarra ^^ ^m^ffll II R. vi. 7. 20. 
2. *r ft ^wHKwusrsffT^ ' 

II Saun. III. 14. 






Buddhacarita. I, 75. 
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in his Buddhacarita that the thirsty world will drink from the 
river of Dharma ; having the current of wisdom, banks in the 
form of firm conduct, cool through Samadhi and having Cakra- 
vakas in the form of vows. 1 

It is not only collections of water like the ocean and the 
river which appear in continued metaphors. Sometimes, it is 
fire which takes their place. The simple metaphor < fire of 
sorrow ' is almost a common place in Sanskrit literature and 
there is, therefore, nothing surprising in its occurring in conti- 
nued metaphors. Thus Kausalya says that the fire of sorrow, 
fanned by the separation of Rama, fed by the fuel of lamentation, 
having offerings in the form of weeping and smoke in the form 
of anxiety and tears etc,, will consume her in the absence of 
Rama 2 . As in the Ramayana, so in later literature also, fire 
continues to appear in continued metaphors. Thus, in the 
Buddhacarita, we are told that Rahula, son of the Buddha, being 
burnt by the fire of sorrow, to which separation from the Bud- 
dha added fresh fuel, whose smoke was sighs and flame, despair, 
goes to see him outside and inside the palace. 3 In another 



'S^ranRT ii 

I R. VI. 58. 29-32. 
B. C. I. 76. 
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passage, Rama himself is compared to fire. In this state arrows 
are his sparks, and bow and dagger, his fuel. 1 

Another object which plays an important part in continued 
metaphors in the Ramayana as well as in later literature is the 
snake. Kumbhakarna asks Havana: U king 1 who brought you 
the snake in the form of Sita, whose chest is its coils, anxiety 
concerning whom is its poison, whose smile is its fangs and 
whose fine fingers are its fine heads ?" 2 Valmiki seems to have a 
preference for the five-headed snake on such occasions. Laks- 
mana, in his anger, looked like a five-headed snake whith arrows 
for tongue, its string for coils and his own lustre for poison. 3 
Similarly in the Saundarananda, Nanda says to the Buddha : 
"I have been bitten in the heart by the snake in the form of love, 
having evil for hood, destruction for glance, blunder for fangs 
and ignorance for poison; give me, therefore, an antedote, O great 
physician I 4 

The army itself is a sufficiently complex thing to appear in 
such metaphors. The clouds, we are told, with banners in the 
shape of lightning and emitting a roar in the form of thunder- 
bolt like an army of monkeys ready for battle. 5 



II R. m. 37. is. 
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The above examples do not exhaust the list of objects 
which appear in complex metaphors. In the beautiful description 
of the rainy season occurring in the Kiskindhakanda, we are told 
there is music in the forests. In this music, the buzzing of bees 
is the Vina; time is marked by the cries of monkeys and the roar 
of clouds corresponds to the sound of Mrdanga, 1 Music appears 
again in the indignant speech of Havana when he hears that 
Rama has come to Lanka to fight him. He says: l shall descend 
on the stage of the battlefield and play my lute in the form of my 
bow, with the bow in the form of arrows/' 2 In the description 
of the rainy season referred to above, the sky is identified with a 
lover. In this identification, gentle breeze forms the sigh, the 
reddish hue of sunset corresponds to sandal paste and the pale 
clouds to the pale face of the lover. 3 In an equally beautiful 
description of the autumn occurring also in the Kiskindhakanda, 
the night is identified with a woman. The moon is her face, the 
stars are the eyes, and the moonlight her clothes. 4 More pro- 
saic is an identification of Rama with a tree, the flowers and 
fruits being Sita and the branches being Sugdva, Janibavan, 
Kumuda, and Nala. 5 More striking perhaps is the comparison 
between mountains and Brahmacarins : the clouds are the 
Krsnajina, being dark in colour; streams are the sacred thread, 
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being bright and flowing; the caves being filled with air by the 
wind corresponds to the taking in of breath or Pranayama 1 . 

The above examples are sufficient to show the kind of 
objects that figure in continued metaphors and the historical 
interest which they have in view of their persistence in later 
times. The association of form and contents which we find in 
the above example is the most striking of all in the Ramayana. 

Summing up the results of this study, we have found that 
imagery comes forth more spontaneously and in greater abund- 
ance in descriptions of nature and in speeches made by the 
different characters when they are under the stress of some 
emotion. The objects to which persons, or ideas, or situations 
are compared are chiefly drawn from nature. Though Valrmki 
has incorporated into his work much popular imagery which 
was due to the inventive faculty of no particular writer, there is 
also in the imagery of the Ramayana, much that could have been 
the creation of individual minds. The contents of Valmiki's 
imagery persist to a very great extent in later works, whose works 
can therefore be better understood with reference to the Rama- 
yana. To determine the exact relation between Valmlki and the 
later writers is a separate study which can be undertaken now 
that Valmiki's imagery has been analysed. 



snffar ^WF&IT: 11 R. iv. 28, 10, 
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NOTES ON SOME DRAVIDIC PLANT-NAMES 

BY 

L, V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, M.A., R.L., 
Maharaja's College, Ernakulam. 

In his Forlong Lectures for 1929 (printed in BSOS, Vol. V, 
Part IV), Prof. Jules Bloch adverting to the lists given by Cald- 
well, Gundert and Kittel, of possible Dravidian words borrowed 
by Sanskrit, observes very justly that "these lists are at once too 
large and too narrow. Too large because the majority of cases 
brought forward even in Kittel's Preface to his Kannada Dic- 
tionary, do not stand discussion, when they are worth it. Too 
narrow, because Kanara and Tamil do not suffice to identify a 
Dravidian form, and the other languages belonging to the same 
family ought to be taken into account. A second point is the 
difficulty of distinguishing which language is the borrower, which 
the lender. Moreover, there may be intermediaries between 
both or a common origin to elements they both have/' Some 
of the limitations pointed out by Prof. Bloch always confront 
the student of Dravidic etymologies who attempts with the help 
of the data are available for him, to reconstruct the base- 
forms of Dravidian words. But these limitations become per- 
plexing in those cases where we have to consider if a given set 
of inter-allied Dravidic forms bearing striking structural and 
semantic parallelisms to words of other linguistic systems of 
India, are original in Dravidian or not. The problem of 
the lexicological connections of Dravidian words with foreign 
forms is extremely intricate; for, we find that as even the earliest 
extant Tamil literary texts had begun to suffer in a greater or 
lesser degree the influence of Sanskrit vocabulary, there is consi- 
derable difficulty in tracing the native or foreign character of 
certain words. Moreover, complications are introduced by the 
' Austric ' problem also. 

The only tests that might in such instances enable us in 
envisage possibilities are the following: 
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(a) Whether the forms in question are ancient and wide- 
spread among the different dialects of Dravidian, and (if so) 
whether their relationship to one another is based on normal and 
regular sound-changes, and then whether the source-form (as 
reconstructed) could be resolved, according to Dravidic princi- 
ples of word-formation, in such a way that the radical portions 
could be shown to be cognates of elementary Dravidic bases; 

(b) Whether the conclusion formulated as a result of the 
above test is to any extent confirmed by the analysis of the ety- 
mology of the foreign form or forms which show parallelism 
in structure and meaning to the Dravidian words. If these latter 
and the Dravidian words are at the same time found to be native 
in the respective language-families to which they belong, the 
parallelisms may be fortuitous. 

The scheme as formulated above seems indeed very simple 
and straight, but the actual difficulties encountered in the appli- 
cation of these tests are very many indeed: 

(i) The lesser dialects of Dravidian especially of central and 
north India, having for centuries been under the influence of 
powerful language-systems have in many instances replaced the 
native Dravidian forms by borrowed foreign words. The native 
words presumably once current in the past are no longer recover- 
able in view of the entire absence in thiese dialects of literary 
texts or of other linguistic data relating to the past condition of 
these speeches. 

(if) The lesser dialects of north and central India, besides, 
have not yet been as intensively investigated as they will have 
to be, if rare nuggets of indigenous native forms probably 
preserved in sub-dialects and local speech-varieties have to be 
unearthed, 

(Hi) The application of the Dravidic principles of word- 
formation, while undoubtedly of help to us in studying the ety- 
mologies of a good portion of our word-stock, fails us completely 
in the case of a certain number of what we consider to be original 
Dravidian forms. 

(w) Indo- Aryan etymological studies have also proved with- 
in recent years to be more complicated than we hitherto believed 
them to be. Barring the large number of undoubtedly genuine 
Aryan words, there does exist a portion of Indo-Aryan vocabu- 
lary, which recent scholarship has shown to be explicable only 
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along lines different from what Sanskrit lexicologers with an 
extra-strong Indo-European bias used to follow rather naively 
(as we can now see) in the last century. 

The discussion of the few following Dravidic plant-names 
would be illustrative of some of these difficulties confronting the 
Dravidist, 

I TAMIL " ARTOCARPUS." 

Tarn, pals, palavu, pilot (commonly 'Artocarpus integri- 
folia ' or jack). 

Mai: pila-vu, plavu (jack-tree). 

Tulu : pela, pila (jack-tree), peja (Artocarpus pubescens). 
Kannada: halase, halasa. 
Tulugu: panasa. 
Kwnipanha. 

No connected forms are available in G5ndi, Kurukh or 
Brahui, so far as we can ascertain from the existing lists. 
Forms of Tamil, Tulu and Malayalam. 

Tamil palamA palav with the meaning < jack-tree ' occur in 
the most ancient Tamil texts. 

cf. Pupmanuru, verse 109, 1. 5: ?&&,* u^esr u^ti* 
0ii9iD (the sweet-pulped jack-fruit will ripen); verse 129 14- 
fi&teu ru^rf* ^^ Q^ (he of the great mountain where 
the sweet-fruited jack grows). 

Aingurunuru, verse 214, 1. 1: ^^ Q frr& ^^ & ^ 
(the sweet ripe fruit of the jack-tree). 

Patirruppattu, verse 61, 1. 1 : 0-ffJrii u&jif ^^^ 

wounT) g ^ Ver - ripe JaCk - fmit ' ^d like a stained 
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Presidency 1 the terms paid, palavu usually denote this variety of 
1 Artocarpus 1 ; but other fruit-trees of a similar kind also appear 
to have been named 'paid ' with qualifying words to indicate the 
particular species or variety. 

cf. Tamil lra~ppald t dtti-ppald. 

In Malayalam, kata-ppilavu or vildtti-ppilavu denotes ' Arto- 
carpus pubescens ' known otherwise as dnnili (Tarn, ayini). 

Tamil literary paid and palavu, Tamil colloquial pild and 
Malayajam pildvu are directly connected with Tulu pela, peja 
and Kodagu pela. 

Tulu pela means ' Artocarpus integrif olia ' or the common 
jack, while peja denotes the wild variety ' Artocarpus pubescens/ 
Kodagu pela denotes the common jack-fruit only. 

The -0-, -*'- of the radical vowel in the Tulu and the Kodagu 
forms and the -i- of the Tamil colloquial and the Malayalam 
forms appear to be the result of the loss of accent in the first 
syallable owing to the extra accent thrown on the second 
syllable with the long vowel. 

This long vowel in the second syllable found in all forms 
except Tamil palami is peculiar. 

In this connection, the following analogies may be com- 
pared: 

nard f nar-ai (honey) narami 

nild (moonlight) nilavu 

kola (wortleberry) kalavu 

mid (wood-apple) vilavu 

Mai. curd, cird (shark) cur ami 

cf., for the peculiar final long vowel, Tamil kadd (male) 
Mai. kida also. The final long vowel should be regarded as 
original in these forms and -- of the alternative words as the 
dorsal glide, as -w-forms do not generally give rise to -a finally. 
This is probably confirmed by the fact that in some of these 
instances with final -ro we find the immediately preceding vowel 

1. The three favourite fruits ((Lpuus&) of the Tamil country, 
famed from of old, are those of the plantain, mango and the jack. Of 
these, the fruit of the jack-tree which grows in abundance on the west 
coast and in the riparian regions of the Tamilnad, had been in 
ancient times probably the most popular in view of the qualifying epi- 
thets like ttn-fulai (sweet-pulped), etc. occurring in the classical texts. 
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to be alternatively long: naramt (honey) nilavu (moonlight), 
cur am (shark), etc. The long -a- is certainly peculiar in the 
above words. Among these, vila (wood-apple) and kala (wortle- 
berry) may be foreign; but the other words appear to be native 
Dravidian. -a- never appears as a formative suffix in Tamil; 
can it possibly represent the root a (to become) compounded 
with nar- (to be pleasant, sweet), nil- (to be steady), cur- (to turn 
round), etc. ? 

Thus the original among these forms would appear to be 
pala which, as we should except, is attested in the most ancient 
Tamil texts, significantly enough, by the side of palav- in the 
oblique cases. 

Kami ad a and Telugte fomts. 

Kannada halasa and halisa are supposed to be tadbhavas 
from Sanskrit panasa. Kannada halasina hannu denotes the 
fruit of the common jack or 'Artocarpus integrifolia.' 

Telugu panasa is applied to both the common jack-fruit 
and to the bread-fruit, as in Sanskrit. 

So far as Kui-Kuvi is concerned, Winfield does not give any 
forms at all, but Schulze in his vocabulary of Kftvi words gives 
the form panha as equivalent to jack-fruit' and buddha panaha 
for ' pine-apple/ These forms panha and panaha are apparently 
connected with panasa, the change of -s- to -A- being common 
in Kftvi. 

Sanskrit panasa. 

Now, the Sanskrit forms palasa, panasa, are applied to the 
< jack-f ruit ' as well as to the < bread-fruit ', more often to the 
latter than to the former. The terms occur only in Epic Sans- 
krit. Besides the two meanings given above, the lexicographers 
equate panasa with 'a thorn ' also (cf. Kannada pane < a pointed 
tooth'). The lexicographers give a third form WW with the 
meaning * jack-fruit ' or ' bread-fruit/ 

Are these forms native Indo-Aryan ? Pick in his Vergleich- 
endes Worterbuch der Indo-Germanischen Sprachen attempts 
though with hesitation (p. 109 Vol. Ill), to connect Skt. *****,' 
with the Indo-European roots pa to feed ', p a < to drink ' and 
suggests a hypothetical base pan from which panasa on the one 
hand, and Sanskrit pata with the meaning < fat ' may have been 
derived He also mentions Greek panics (fulness) as beim* 
connected with the Sanskrit word. These derivations and col 
nates are extremely doubtful 8 
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Monier Williams would consider panasa to be original, and 
and ^^3" to be its variants. He too is not certain about its 
derivation but he hesitatingly suggests the root pan 'to be 
worthy of admiration ', as being the possible source from which 
^^W was derived. 

The Pali Text Society Dictionary confronts panasa with 
, Latin penus and Lithuanian penas i fodder ', on the supposition 
that the term may be native Indo-Aryan. 

The derivation of panasa seems on the whole to be 
extremely uncertain. 

The Sanskrit terms occur only in late Sanskrit; and denot- 
ing as they do the names of tropical flora, one should be very 
cautious, in the absence of definite and unequivocal evidence 
about the native Indo-Aryan character of the words, in ruling 
out the possibility of their being borrowings. The significations 
of tropical fruits should certainly have been evolved in India, 
and possibly the forms themselves were adopted from non- Aryan 
speeches. 

Sanskrit palasa, panasa and the Dravidian forms. 
Kittel (p. XXIII of his Preface to Kannada Dictionary) 
makes the following observations: " Gundert thinks that the 
Skt, words are related to Dr. pala ( much ' * many '". His lead- 
ing idea is not easily conceivable. Does he think of the numer- 
ousness of fruits on a jack-tree ? May it be suggested that 
perhaps Dr. (Kannada only) pane ' a pointed tooth ' is at the 
root of the terms, referring to the jack-fruit as covered with nail- 
like points (cf. Skt. Kantaka-phala). 

One point may be preliminarily noted. The group pala, 
palavu, pela of Tamil, Tulu, Malayalam and Kodagu are different 
from Kannada halasa in as much as the final -sa here is clearly 
extra-Dravidian. There is a little doubt that the Kannada, Telugu 
and Kuvi forms are adaptations from Indo-Aryan and therefore, 
not directly connected with the forms of Tamil, Malayalam, 
Tulu and Kodagu. 

This of course does not necessarily preclude the possibility 
of pala (according to Gundert) or pane (according to Kittel) 
being at the back of I. A. panasa; these views will have to be 
discussed separately. 

Kittel's suggestion about Kannada pane (pointed tooth) as 
being at the root of Sanskrit panasa is probably far-fetched 
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especially because pane with this meaning exists only in Kannada, 
Tamil and Malayalam pana means ' palmyra ', and as we shall 
see below, this word offers difficulties of its own, in the matter 
of etymological derivation. 

Gundert's suggestion of the Dravidian origin of pilavu as 
indicative of the ( numerousness ' of the fruits on a jack-tree, is, 
like many another similar suggestion of his, too naive to com- 
mand scientific approval. 

The question of the Dravidian origin of Indo-Aryan palasa, 
panasa from pala etc., can be seriously raised only when we can 
be sure of the native character of Dravidian pala etc., for, if the 
Dravidian words themselves are borrowings from a third source, 
which in the circumstances may be Kolarian-Austric, the 
possibility of the Indo-Aryan words being also loans from that 
third source will have to be considered. 

The position, therefore, seems to be this: 

(a) It is possible that the Indo-Aryan words have been 
borrowed from or influenced by non-Aryan speeches, 

(6) So long as the Dravidian forms are not conclusively 
proved to be native in this family, nothing could be said about 
the possible influence exercised by them on the formation of the 
Indo-Aryan forms. 

Are the Dravidian pnns borrowings f 
If the jack-fruit on account of its delicacy was considered 
as the fruit par excellence, the word for < fruit ' may very well 
have been applied to this variety; but the probable proto-base for 
* fruit' differs from pala structurally to a certain extent. The 
Dravidian words for ' fruit ' are : - 

Tamil : pal-am, 

Kannada : pala, pannu, hannu. 

Tel : pandu. 

Tulu : parndu -r- of Tulu corresponds to -/- of 

Tamil- Kannada (as in baraij valai, 

etc.). 

Kuvi : pandu. 

Gondi : kaid but cf. pand (to become ripe). 
Kurukh : pafij-ka (fruits) cf. pan- (to ripen) and ka&j-ka 

(fruits). 
Brahui : ? her (plum) ? 
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Now, some of these words may remind us of IA phala on 
the one hand, and of a number of Austric forms on the other; 
but Professor Jules Bloch (BSOS, Vol. XXVI) has already advert- 
ed to the almost insuperable difficulty of giving any satisfactory 
explanation regarding the possibility of mutual relationship 
among these forms. 

So far as the Dravidian forms for 'fruit' are concerned, 
they appear to be very ancient. Gondi kai&, Kurukh kanjka 
appear to be derived from a base connected with south Dravidian 
kay (fruit), etc. The other forms are all inter-related. The 
character and origin of the Tamil-Mal-Kannada sound -/- being 
uncertain and elusive, it is difficult to reconstruct the older base; 
probably it was pad-, on the analogy of Tamil el Tel. edu 
(seven) Tamil koli Tel. kodi (fowl), Tamil kalugu Tel kadugu 
(to wash), etc. 

However this may be, what we have to note here specially 
is that Dravidian pala (jack-fruit) does not contain the sound -|- 
or -d-, and that, therefore, it may not be related to the Dravidian 
base meaning ' fruit '. 

The Austric forms (as given by Prof. Rivet in his Oceanian 
et Sumcrien p. 39) are the following; pala, palo, pelo, plo, bio, 
bla, etc. All of them show medially the lateral -/-; so also does 
Indo-Aryan phala. But whether, indeed, Dravidian pala is 
related to either of these sets and what exactly may have been 
the course or direction of relationship, are problems that form 
part of the wider question of vast language-movements in South 
Asia in an ancient past of which we have at present only hazy 
notions. 

(a) The forms pala pcla, etc. of Tamil, MaL, Tulu and 
Kodagu are very ancient and do not appear to be borrowings 
from Ski panasa, etc. which occur only in epic Sanskrit. 

(b) The forms of Kannada, Tel., Kui and Kuvi are, on the 
contrary, directly connected with these Skt, forms. 

(c) The question of the relationship of Dr. palQ, etc. to IA 
phal on the one hand and to the Austric forms on the other, 
remains purely hypothetical in the present state of our knowledge. 

// Tamil pan-ai t ' Borassus flab ellijor mis '. 
Tarn, pan-ai, penn-ai (palmyra). 
Mai. pana (palmyra). 

Tulu pane,- pa& (palmyra), pan-oli (leaf of palmyra). 
V 21 
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No other Dravidian dialects show related words, and it is 
remarkable that these dialects have other later ^ forms* (Tamil 
tali, Tulu tara, etc.) to;denote < Borassus flabelliformis '. 

Penaizndpennaiboih appear in the ancient Tamil texts. 
The term panai is used commonly in the ancient classical texts 
as a measure of height or of girth and it is also referred to as 
supplying banners to ancient chiefs. These usages may- be 
compared to similar ones in Mahabharata and other Sanskrit 
poems. We find in the Tamil texts numerous other references 
to the use of the parts of the familiar Borassus tree, cf. Pura-, 
nanuru, Verse 295, Patirrup-pattu, Verses 40, 58, 66, 67. 

Malayalam pana commonly signifies the 'Borassus 1 tree 
but other palms are also denoted by specialised terms : ana- 
ppana (Corypha), Iram-bana (Caryota urens), Kutappana 
(another species of Corypha). 

Kannada and Telugu do not show pana or any connected 
forms denoting 'palm' but Kannada has a word pane which, 
means ( pointed tooth ' with which we have already compared 
one of the meanings of Sanskrit panasa, viz. ' a thorn ', 

Gundert connects the word with pani (drop, cold, dew) and 
naively explains pana (palmyra) as the " oozing tree " referring 
thereby to the country liquor which is extracted from it. The 
derivation of pana directly from pani is impossible in Dravidian, 
as pani itself appears to be a characteristically formed Dravidian 
derivative with final .-i. If pani &n&.pana are connected, they 
may be so basically, but of this base, we do not and cannot, so 
far as we can see, have a clear idea. 

Is Kannada pane with the 'meaning 'pointed tooth/ native" 
Dravidian? (Late Sanskrit . panasa, has the meaning 'thorn' 
according to the lexiqologers. Are these terras related ?, If so, 
how ?) Has Kannada pane any relationship to Tamil papai f 2 : ; 



L Vide my discussion of Dravidian tal- in JJ30JSS, June 1 93 1 .! 
Kurukh pun-man 'a species of plum tree' and panera ' a kind of plum 
with a small stone ' appear to be form$ connected with Kurukh panna 
'to ripen ' (of fruits). 

2. Prof. Przyluski has pointed out, in one of his most interesting 
and suggestive papers, the existence of a set of "Austric" forms; . 
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III Dr. Brmjal, 'Solatium mdongena '. 

Tarn.: valtidunai, valudanai, valudalai. 

Mai: valudana, validina. 

Kannada: badane, badani. 

Tulu 1 ba'dane. 

Kodagu: baldane. . 

Telugu : vankaya. 

[Gondi sfya and Kfii seja appear to be different.] 
The Tamil words are not found in the ancient Sangam texts. 
In modern parlance, the term kattari-kkay>is used in Tamil, 
though Malayalam employs only valudan&> valudina to denote 
the 'egg-plant/ The presence of this form in Malayalam from 
very early times shows that it is not a comparatively new word 
in Malayalam or Tamil. 

Kannada and Tulu badane, badane 1 are supposed to be 
adaptations from late Sanskrit or Prakrit The Telugu form 
appears to be very closely related to Sanskrit vanga or t a 
MIA form connected with modern Hindu baingan, Bengali 
began, Marathi baingani (brinjal-coloured). 

Structurally Tamil valudane and valudalai do .not appear to 
be native. 

The suggestion that the native base val~ (to thrive, grow) 
may be the source of. these forms is of no value; for, whatever 
part the native base vajc and valued- may haw played in the 
.introduction of -/- in valudalai, it should at most be restricted to 
phonetic contamination or semantic confusion, arising from folk- 
etymology. The uncommon structure of the Tamil words and 
the wavering character of the sounds in the final syllables point 
to a foreign origin for these words; the Tamil terms cannot be 
dissociated iii origin from the other, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan 
forms given above, , 

ii ' ' 

pnoh,bana with the. meanings '.bow', 'arrow', 'to shoot arrow' etc. In 
So^th India, bows and arrows are made of the Borassus or jte0z-tree. 
Is it possible that there may have been some remote relationship here ? 
And is Kannada pane 'pointed tooth' in any way connected? 

1. Toju kuddne* %ulme Is . the Mame of another variety of 
Solanutft;it as turious that the difference in structureis deiioted by a 
.seeping change iri th* .prefix .[faataf*' ' brin'jal ' kudane 
pubescens']? 
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The Indo-Aryan forms of today are all without a medial 
dental which, excepting Telugu, the Dravidian forms show. Tri- 
kanclasesa records late QIA vaiinganah and Medini has vatigah; 
the Dr. forms with the medial dental appear to be related to 
these. The question, however, whether Dr. directly adapted 
the words from I A is not an easy one to solve, in view of what 
is stated below. 

The modern Indo-Aryan forms are derivatives of vatimgana 
(Chatterji's Origin and Development of the Bengali language 
p. 510); but vatimgana itself is a rare word that cannot easily 
be explained on an I A basis, 

Recently it has been suggested that vatimgana may be 
related to the Austric compound word (Pre-Aryan and Pre- 
Dravidian, Introduction, p. XXVIII) formed of bah or bit ah 
(fruit) and tiong, tiung, ting (brinjal) of the Semang dialects. 

If so, in view of the absence of evidence to show that the 
Dravidian words were adapted from I A, we cannot rule out the 
postulate that Tamil valudunai or valudalai together with Kan- 
nada and Tulu badane, may be directly connected with Austric 
groups like bah and ting; while the source of the Telugu word 
may be the Indo-Aryan vanga. 1 

The cerebral continuative -Z- of the Tamil-Malayalam forms 
might have been introduced in the process of adaptation and 
naturalisation of the foreign form in Tamil. 

We would like to emphasise here that, in view of the postu- 
late recently made of direct ctmtact between Dravidian and 
Austric on the mainland of India, it is quite possible that the 
forms of Tamil, Kannada and Tulu, which (be it noted) repro- 
duce the initial bilabial, the medial dental and the nasal at the 
end, may have been directly adapted from Austric 2 instead 
of through the Indo-Aryan vdtimgana; but for this no proof 
is available, even as there is no proof to show that the Dr. words 
are directly related to I A. On the other hand, the structure of 
the Telugu word indicates that it may have been a direct 
borrowing from Indo-Aryan. 



1. Amarsimha gives vart&ki) bhan$<iki % vangana and van fa as 
synonyms for the 'egg-plant'. Their derivations are all uncertain. 
* Z The Indian 'Kolarian' dialects show only I A loans like blgan, 
baigan. 

i) 



CONQUESTS OF KULOTTUNGA III. 

BY 

S. R. BALASUBRAHMANYAN, B.A., L.T. 
Chidambaram. 

I 

It is proposed to consider the chief conquests of Kulottunga 
III and to point out with the help of the historical introductions 
of the king that there were during his reign three distinct Cola 
campaigns against the Pandyan kingdom. 

The, first campaign: An inscription of his 3rd year (165/02 
see Appendix) contains the usual panegyric without any histori- 
cal data. The earliest reference definitely known to the inter- 
ference of Kulottunga III in the Pandyan war of succession seems 
to be found in the inscription of the 8th year (320th day) of his 
reign found at Tirumayanam (260/25). His inscription at 
Chidambaram in his 9th year (457/02) gives the following parti- 
culars of the campaign in the Pandyan country. Vikrama- 
Pandya applied for help. By the Cola army (that was sent to his 
help) Vira-Pandya's son fell, Elagam fell, the Marava army 
(of he Pandya) fell, the Singhalese soldiers entered the sea 
after their noses had been cut off, Vira-Pandya was forced to 
beat a retreat. Madura and the crown were secured, a pillar o 
victory was planted; Madura, the crown and the (Pandya) 
country were bestowed on the Pandya who sought fa* help.* 



\ UWM'- ^uuL.u^"-The place of llagam fell. This 
is ho w Huluch construes i, 



Hultzsch. 
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This may be considered as the first campaign of Kulottunga 
HI; It was evidently to help Vikrama-Pandya against Vira- 
Pandya in the civil war. 1 

The second campaign: An inscription of the llth year (and 
118th day, 458/02) refers to the return of Vira-Pandya and the 
renewing of the war against Vikrama-Pandya owing to Vira- 
Pandya' s desire to wipe out the disgrace of defeat. 2 

In later inscriptions further particulars are given of this 
second campaign. The Cola king, met Vira-Pandya at Nettur. 
Vira-Pandya's crown was secured. His queen was sent to the 
C6}a Royal household (harem?). The defeated Pandya and Cera 
rulers were made to sit at the foot of his throne and acknowledge 
the Cola supremacy. 3 

There is great difficulty in deciphering this part of the his- 
torical introduction. Reference is made to the Pandya ruler 
twice in this part of the text. The earlier part has been quoted 
above. The term ' QPI$- w^wS ' would imply that the Vira- 
Pandya was made to acknowledge his supremacy and he was 
crowned. Later on there is reference to, the Cola king accepting 
gifts from (another ?) the Pandya, who held the title < Lord of 
the Solar race' " u(^l(^^ utSQiuGaregiw $QgiBrru)JBjSHflji0 urrjun$- 
uup>@" and his bestowing presents, robes and jewels on the 
said Pandya. It is suggested that the Pandya referred to in the 

1. The Tirukkolambudur inscription (l of 1899) of the 4th year 
of the Kulottunga III refers to all thes6 features of the campaign above 
referred to. Hence it should have taken place between the 3rd and the 
9th year of his reign. We do not know if Dr. S. K. Ayyangar is right 
when he suggests, in connection with this inscription, that the campaign 
was conducted by " Kulottunga III as heir-apparent" (P. 1 1 of South 
India.) The absence of the reference to the Madura campaign in 
inscriptions of this 3rd year (cf. 165/02) and the mention of it in his 
later records should fix the campaign under discussion in the reign of 
Kuffitmnga III but it may be as coregent with Rajadhi-Raja II. 

2. 



3. " G)fsurfl60 tr&WJ rfffu.rmfyfijfesr. Qptj.fi jftso Qerrmt 



1 ' (66 of .1892-Teatf, slightly altered. Inscription of 
the 19th year of Kulottunga III). 
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earlier part, may be Vira-Pandya and that in the latter part 
Vikrama. It seems likely that Vlra-Pandya was recognised (and 
crowned?) as the Madura Viceroy and consequently the cause of 
Vikrama- Pandy a was abandoned by the Cola king. In the light 
of this we may infer that Vikrama- Pandya with his own resour- 
ces and relying on his own efforts made war and drove out Vira- 
Pandya from Madura. This success of Vikrama- Pandya may be 
taken to be reflected in inscriptions 42 and 43 of '06, which refer 
to the flight of Vira-Pandya and his relatives seeking refuge in 
Travancore, in. the 16th year of Kulottunga III. In this recon- 
struction the difficulty is to explain Kulottuiiga's change of 
front and the possibility of Vikrama's success by his single- 
handed efforts* We must leave it to the future for more light 
on this point. But as a tentative hypothesis it may be mentioned 
that the object of Kulottunga III was not so much the restora- 
tion of Vikrama-Pandya, as the aggrandisement of his power. 
The disputed succession at Madura gave ; him the chance. This 
hypothesis receives further strengthening by his third campaign 
which will be discussed later. 1 We shall also point out in the 
following pages how, in certain points, we render the passage 
differently. 2 

1. Hulfzsch and other later writers have overlooked this difficulty 
in the interpretation of the text, though literally the translation may be 
considered correct. His translation runs thus: "(He) took the 
crowned* head of Vira-Pandya; who, after (the Cola king) had returned, 
started because (he felt his) disgrace and faced (him) at Netpr. (He) 
put an end to the war and caused his (viz., the Pandya's) young wife to 
enter (his) harem ?. When the Tejmava^ (Lt. the Pandya king), who 
had lost his fortune and the Ceralan (/.<?. the Cra king) came (to the 
Coja king) bowed (to him) and sat down at the foot of (his) throne, 
(he) placed (his) feet on the crown of the former, granted (him) land, 
granted (him) a crown, and gave the Pandya permission (to go), and to 
the VillaVaiiL (*>. the Cera king) who (formerly had) distributed crpres 
(he) bestow^ riches (on him) in public and gave (him) to eat from the 
royal plates. 

To the Pandya who bore the glorious name of 'chief of the family 
of the Sun ' (he) granted great treasures, robes and vessels (set with) 
brilliant jewels' etc>^(S. L t III, Part II, Page 218. No. 88). 

2, See, also Dr. S. K. Ayyangar's South India pp. 12 and 13 and" 
Professor K* A. Nilakanta Sastri's The Pandyan Kingdom pp. 134 
Oandp; 138; 
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The third campaign: Let us consider the last campaign of 
his reign. The historical introduction of two inscriptions (nos. 
163 and 166 of the list of inscriptions of the Pudukkottai state) 
in the 31st and 34th year of Kulottunga's reign respectively con- 
tains fuller account of his wars and conquests. Unfortunately, 
some portions are built in or mutilated, so that a complete copy 
of the text is hard to get. The text published in this paper is 
secured by using the above two incomplete records. A summary 
of the passage in English is also given at the end. If any reli- 
ance can be placed on the correctness of the sequence of events 
in the historical introduction, the following is the order of 
events: But it seems probable that the Kanci campaign might 
have been later than the 2nd Madura campaign, 

(1) First Madura campaign. 

(2) Recovery of Kanci and his wars against the kings of the 
north the Vengi country. 

(3) Second Madura campaign. 

(Battle of Nettur). 

(4) Conquest of Ilamandalam (Ceylon). 

(5) Conquest of Kongu country (and Magadhai mandalam), 

(6) Third Madura campaign. 

Vikrama-Pandya might have tried to regain strength and 
revive the Pandyan greatness. Perhaps Vikrama also attempted 
to throw off the Cola shackles and recover the Pandya country 
from Cola control. This led to a great Cola campaign the third 
of the reign described fully and graphically in the two inscrip- 
tions of the Pudukkottai state. 

Kulottunga captured Mattiyur and Kalikkottai.* 
The army of Maravas and that of Elagam were defeated and 
captured as prisoners of war. 2 

Then the large C6}a army besieged the fortified city of 
Madura and captured it. The Cola king came round the city 
and worshipped the presiding deity of the place. Then Kulot- 



1. *.***m ff > utt1 &vtor*0" We have taken 
these events as part of the 3rd Madura campaign ^MaftiySr seems to 
be m the region of the modern Tirumeyyam Taluq of the Pudukkottai 
State-F^ Inscriptions (Text) of the Pudukkottai State Nos. 244 
and 361. ; 

2.- 
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tunga III held a grand Durbar at Madura. The Pandi-manda- 
lam was renamed Cola-Pandi-mandalam; The name of Madura 
was given up. It was renamed (Mudittalai-konda-Cola Puram. 
He himself took the title of ' Cera-Pandya-Tambiran'. The term 
Pandyan became a thing of the past (u/raw or usar old). 
To the Bana (bard) who sang his praises of the conquest 
of Madura was given the title of Pandya. A street and festival 
were instituted in his name; and pillars of victory inscribed with 
an account of his achievements were planted in all directions. In 
all later inscriptions the Cola king calls himself "Tribhuvana- 
cakravarti Tribhuvana Vira-deva who took Madura Ilam, 
Karuvur and the crowned head of the Pandya and performed the 
anointment of hero and victor". 

These are the details of the triumph of Kulottunga III cele- 
brated at Madura about the 30th year of his reign. This humi- 
liation should have wrankled in the minds of Jatavaman Kula- 
sekhara and his more famous successor Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya I. Viewed in this light, there seems to be some justifica- 
tion for the war of the latter early in his reign (i.e. before his 
third year of accession 322 of 1927-28) against the Cola king 
to retrieve the name and fortunes of the Pandya house. 1 

It is not the insult of Kulottunga's durbar at Madura after 
the battle of Nettur but that held after the 3rd campaign 
with such provocative ostentation that might have caused the 
Pandyan war. We do not agree with the interpretation of 
Dn S. K. Ayyangar given on page 13 of his book, "Seating himself 
upon' the throne with his queen he placed his feet upon the 
crowned head of the vanquished Vira-Pandva ' which had been 
cut off on the field of battle' according to the inscription as if to 
say that that was to be the fate of those who would not acknow- 
ledge his authority "-but that of Hultzsch, viz., that Kulottunga 
placed his foot on Vira-Pandya's crown, may be accepted. 2 

The Ceylonese chronicle seems to support the triple 
campaign of this reign. The ceylonese forces under the orders 

1 I have suggested the possibility of a 3rd Madura campaign in 
my essay on Kopperuncinga but this hypothesis seems to gain strength 
by the two Pudukkottai inscriptions mentioned above. I am indebted 
to the Pudukkottai Durbar for a copy of the Inscriptions 

2 Vide Dr. S. K. Ayyangar's South India pp. 13 and IT and 
Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri's " The Pandyan Kingdom p. 135 and 
note 5, p. 136, p. 145 and p. 146 and note 1. 

V 22 
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of Nissankamalla, the successor of Parakrama Bahu the Great, 
are said to have invaded the Pandya country thrice (Mysore 
Gazetteer, new edition p. 1178, Vol. II, part II). 1 

II 

TEXTS OF INSCRIPTIONS 
1. 165 of 1902 3rd year Tirumanikuli. 




etc. 

2. 457 of 1902 9th year (88th day) Chidambaram. 
Text same as No. 1 up to (joif. 

Qf if. LjSssri*^ Jiiiru* ufrsmi^ius^r CoQJ6OTU 6 




etc* 

3. 458 of 19021 1th year (1 18th day) Chidambaram. 

<sffjr 



1. The editor of the new edition of the Mysore Gazetteer has 
expressed the difficulty in unravelling this mystery of the Pandyan inva- 
sion of the Cola country under Maravarman Sundara Pandya I He 
says : "He (Mar. S. Pandya) was apparently an ambitious and perhaps 
even an unscrupulous prince, who at an opportune moment turned with- 
out any moral rectitude against his own protector ........ The actual 

circumstances which led up to this event still remain to be cleared up ' 
.Mysore Gazetteer, new, edition, p. 1 185, Vol. II, p. H .) The reconstruc- 
tion attempted above, if correct, will solve this puzzle and help us to 
depict the character of Mar avarm an Sundara Pandya i n a better light. 



2. viruffk 3. wesnasuu. 4. 

6. 
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r GT^^I QJI^^J 
G)e5/r6zrari_Ln/r 



5V u Tsar 13. 



Qurrfivr 

etc- 

4. 66 of 1892 19th year Srirangam. 
Text of this inscription is indicated in the margin in No, 5 
-(below) but ends thus: 



etc. 

5. Nos. 163 and 166 of the Pudukkottai Inscriptions (pro- 
bably) in the 31st year and in the 34th year of Kulottunga III 
found at Scranur (Tirumeyyam Tahiq) and at Kudimiyamali 
(also in the same Taluq) respectively: 



L/G/BT 

e** 



r pppirmpsu> ^ir^ir^ (gj?) 

Ouirr 



13 



1. ai/nuA07; 2. QJstrff; 3. uj/rto; 4. ff&&SQp&pffv* 
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btSi6yr uf) 



L//rS33ff lL//D(g 



(cfi ?) il 



u<syr<syr<&mstnr 



Qurrfb 



<FFri%g>) s-saariu 



(DL.//T 



1, (?L//r/f; 2, 03)^/5^^537 J 3. QsrresorL^LDtT 

QoKstrti <p$l 4. QteinsirjjvaLbi 5. 
7. utrfffSwrr o//!^/ ^/(ijsrf?; 8. eu/rip 
; 11. This line is obscure ; 
13. *rr^fz9/s; 14. 



8r ; 6. OUQJ or 
; 9. &.&refl A ; 10. 
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? Qsn-<g@(nF)'sil gg/E/fiiu Gu/r 




i . 
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Ill 

A SUMMARY OF THE HISTORICAL 
INTRODUCTION 

While the clouds were abundant, and the country prospered; 
the reign of the commands (authority) of the tiger and that of 
discus prevailed, the laws of Manu and the sceptre flourished in 
all directions while the Goddess of Fortune rejoiced to be united 
with the king, the cruel Kali perished, the cool white parasol 
overshadowed the earth to the end of aeons, and the king put on 
the crown of the solar race; 

The king covered with gold the Edir-Ambalam of the Lord, 
instituted the caitra festival, built the Gopura and the Tribhuva- 
navisvaram for the Goddess, (gy/fl<sa)<sy<u/7/f ?) instituted the Vaikasl 
and Avani festivals, and constructed the temple for the Lord 
resembling the Holy mountain and covered the Rajadlsvaram 
shrine with gold; 

He despatched matchless elephants, performed heroic deeds, 
prostrated to the ground the kings of the north, entered Kanci 
after his anger had abated and levied tribute from the whole of 
the northern region (or to his heart's content). 

He subdued the warlike Vadugas, brought under his sway 
the Vengi-maitdalam, entered the city called Urangai or Tu- 
rangai (Q/j/rdr w<ss>y> Qub&pnea*), cut off, with the help of his 
single army, the nose of the son of the Pandya king, took the 
Tamil-famed Madura, and gave it to Vikrama- Pandya, when 
unable to suffer the disgrace of defeat Vira- Pandya came again, 
and fought at Nettur, he caused him to lose his crown (not cut 
off his head) after defeat, (Hultzsch has translated this differ- 
ently) sent the queen (u>usQ*^wuj) of the Pandya king to his 
royal household (ffr* harem ?), he was pleased to place his 
feet on the heads of the kings of the Pandya and the Cera 
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(or Kerala) who sat at the foot of the throne, he gave the Pandya 
gifts and the crown (U/JJL and gptf ) and told him to go; Then 
when the Cera king begged for mercy and made presents to the 
C51a king, he gave large gifts separately to the Cera and received 
the submission of Vlra-keralan. (" He cut off a finger of VIra- 
Kerala " does not seem to fit in with the context.) 

To the Pandya who bore the glorious title of (u^^eo 
L/J3) Lord of the solar race, he gave great treasures, robes and 
jewels set with precious stones. 

Then after (setting fire to ? and) conquering Ceylon (Ila- 
mandalam) he invaded the Kongu country, fought so fiercely that 
the land suffered misery and its king begged for peace and then 
he assumed the title of Karuvur-Cdla~j?eralan and had himself 
crowned as victor and hero. 

Then he fought successfully against his enemies (we do not 
know who the lines are mutilated) at Mattiyur and Kalik- 
kottai (uDilif <y<3"> &$tfC?*/rLLw_tt/fl). Then his ocean-like army 
surrounded the outer walls of Southern Madura, and captured 
the city, he caused defeat (and death ?) to the Pandya (jmffuuui 
uxsasr <su&w&)), had the country ploughed with asses, bestowed the 
name of Cola-Pandya on the Pandyan and himself put on the 
crown of the Cola called Tribhuvana Vwar and circumambulated 
the big city of Madura worshipped the Lord with presents 
of jewels, caused the Pandi-mandalam of the Pandya to be 
renamed Cola-Pandya-mandalam, the city of Madura to be 
< Mudittalai Konda Cola Puram ', He took the title of Lord of the 
Ceras and the Pandyas (Qeffurre&fftfLUj&r flunSirtr&r) the term 
Pandya (so far as it applied to the ruler of the south) to become 
a thing of the past (Here is a play on the word Pandya, the king 
and Pandu or Pandu old); and on the bard (urrmresr) who sang 
the praise of the victor-king, he bestowed the title of Pandya, 
he caused a big street and festivals to be instituted in his name 
and worshipped the God when taken out in procession. He 
covered with gold the shrine of Tiruvalavay (Sundaresvara?) and 
made it resemble a mountain of gold, he granted to the Lord of 
Dance (^aSg/f g"> ^fiiue^eurrcaarp^) the revenue and tribute 

levied from the Cera Pandya (or Cola Pandya) country, 

gave gifts to Brahmins and caused pillars of victory 

with inscriptions eulogising his glory to be planted in all direc- 
tions etc, In the 34th 51st day of king Ko-p-Para-Kesari-Varman 
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Tribhuvunacakravarti Tribhuvanavlradeva who took Madura, 
Karuvur, the crowned head of the Pandya and celebrated VIra- 
bhiseka (anointment of hero) and Vijayabhiseka (anointment of 
victor) etc. 

[N. B.] The Tribhuvanam inscription of Kul5ttunga III 
(190192 of 1907) refers to his building activities. The 
temple of Halahalasya at Madura is among those temples 
mentioned to have been built by this king. This is confirmed 
by the two inscriptions from the Pudukkottai state referred to 
above. 



TIRU-MURUKARRU--P-PATAI AND KATHOPANISAD. 

BY 
P. S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI, M.A., PH, D., 

Asst. Editor, Tamil Lexicon. 

The word arru*p-patai is derived from the word aru (way) 
and the root patu (to direct), and hence means a poem wherein 
a poet or a dancer directs another to go to a patron of learning 
to receive presents when he meets him on his return from the 
same patron. 

The fact that such a poetic composition existed before the 
time of Tolkappiyanar is seen from his statements 



Kuttarum pdnarum porunarum mraliyum 
Arritai-k kdtci y~urala-t tonri 
Perra peruvalam peraar-k k-ariv-uni 
Cenru-paya n-etira-c conna pakkamum. 

(ToL Porul. 91.) 

and 



Munnilai cuttiya v-orumai-k Ulam 
Panmaiyotu mutiyinum varai-nilai y-inrc 
Arru-p-patai marunkir porral ventum. 

(ToL Col. 462.) 

The poem is named panar-Brru-p'patai, lwtiar-arru-p-patai f 
porunar-arru-p~patai, virali-y-arru-p-patai etc. according as the 
poet describes a panan (bard), kuttan (dancer), porunan (dancer 
at battle-field or threshing floor), virali (female dancer) etc. . 
directing another of the respective class to go to the same patron 
from whom he or she has received presents, 
V 23 
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But the poem Tirn-murukarru-p-patai does not receive its 
name in the same way. Here a poet is directed by Nakklranar, 
the author of the poem, to go to God Murukan at the shrines of 
Tiru-p-parankunram, Tiru-c-clr-alai-vay (Tiruchendur), Tiru-v- 
avinan-kuti (Palni), Tiru-v-erakam (Udupi), Pala-mutircolai 
probably (Alakar-koil) etc. and worship Him if he wants to 
reach ' the final goal ' (eternal bliss). 

The lines that convey the sense * if you want to reach the 
final goal ' are: 

UL.QJ@ Q&LDW Ggi&rsfrQtjDrrG)) 
Q<!TGrr6stJ LjeoiALSfftiB ^16S) p ILJ LD 



Ce-v-ati patarun cemnia l-tillamotu 
Nalam-puri kolkai-p pulam-pirin t-uraiyum 
Celavn-nl nayantanai y-ayin. 

What is the exact idea that these lines convey is the point 
in question ? The meaning given by Naccinarkkiniyar, the 
learned commentator, is 'If you desire (ril nayantanai-y-ayin) 
to go (celamt) with your mind (ullamotu) refined (cemmal) by 
your having done meritorious deeds (nalam puri kolkai) which 
will enable you to reach the Holy Feet (ce-v-ati~patarum) that 
cannot be seen through the senses (pulani pirintu uraiyum).' 
The prose order according to him is this : Pulani pirintu urai- 
yum, ce-v-ati patarum, nalam puri kolkai, cemmal ullatnotu, 
celavu rii nayantanai~y-ayin. 

He is to be congratulated on having intuitively found 
out that the main idea of the lines is * if you desire to win 
eternal bliss '. But there are some weak points in his interpreta- 
tion: (1) He does not seem to have found any word in the 
lines which means 'final goal 1 . (2) He splits the second line 
into two parts 0sou>L//fl Qsirwrens (nalam-puri-kolkai) and L/Q>LO 
L$[fl<giGjDiytjD (pulam-pirint-uraiyum) and takes the latter to mean 
' being away from the cognisance of sense-organs 1 and makes the 
relative participle uraiyum qualify the word ce-v-ati found in the 
first line; the former part /ssoL/Jjr/} Qsfr&reois (nalam-puri-kolkai] 
is taken to mean 'the doing of meritorious deeds' and is con- 
sidered to be the cause of reaching ce-v-ati and -the refinement of 
the mind, and hence is taken after cg-v-ati patarum and before 
ccmmal-ullamotu; and the relative participle patarum is taken to 
piean 'which stands as the reason to reach' (patar-vatarku-k-kara- 
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namana). (3) The word celavu is taken to mean ' going'. (4) 
The place whereto he should go is not mentioned. The reason 
for this difficult construction of Naccinarkkiniyar seems to be 
that he thought that the ideas (1) that the Holy Feet of God are 
non-cognisable to senses, (2) that the mind is purified by meri- 
torious deeds and (3) that the Holy Feet are reached by meri- 
torious deeds are expressed in these lines. 

But a comparison of the lines with the following stanzas in 
Kathopanisad 



(1^ 9 -) 

591 TO *ifa: II (iii, 11.) 

enables us to interpret them without adopting the strained con- 

struction resorted to by the commentator. The expressions ce-v-ati, 

cemmal-ullamotu and celavu respectively give the same sense as 

TO? tRcq^ 3*RW: and ife:. Hence the word 'celavu' here 

does not mean 'going', but means 'final goal' (par& gatih). The 

expression ' nalam^pur^kolkai^'ptilam-pirinturaiyum ' which 

means ' which is different from the region (svarga) where the 

fruit of his meritorious deeds (punya) alone are reaped ' conveys 

in a different way the idea which is similar to that conveyed by 

< WTT^ =T 'SfRlct' which means ' from which he never returns '. 

Hence the meaning of the three lines of Tirumurukarru^patai 

is < If you desire to reach, with a pure heart, the final goal which 

is the residence of the Holy Feet and which is different from 

Heaven (svarga) wherein one enjoys the fruit of one's meritorious 

deeds alone'. 

Besides, the above lines of Kathopanisad clearly show that 
Mahamahopadhyaya Daksinatya Kalanidhi V. Swiminatha Aiyar 
has rightly chosen the reading Mi* (pirintu) in the second line 
in preference to the reading ^A* (Purintii) found in some 
editions and manuscripts. 2 



1. Nalam means n 

2. (a) Tirumurukarruppatai, V. S. Iyer Edition. 

(*) Pathiorantirumurai, Centilvelu Mudaliar Edition. 
0) Nacc'tearkkiidyar, Commentary under Tol. Porul. 91 
Bhavanandam Pillai.Ed'tSon. 
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It may also be noted here that, as the word ce-v-ati of Tiru- 
tnurukarru-p-patai is identical with TOT *?^[ 3 so also the word 
(a-n-nilai} in 



Nilla v-ulakattu nilaimai tukki 
A-n-nilai y-anukal venti. (Perumpan. 1 466-7.) 
(Desiring to reach that goal after carefully considering the 
transitoriness of earthly objects) is evidently identical with 
of Kathopanisad. The demonstrative root ' a ' in a-n- 
i refers to the object in the mind of the speaker. It is called 
nencari-cuttis by Tamil scholars. 

It is a source of gratification to find that the most important 
Upanisadic thoughts are imbedded in the minds of Nakkiranar 
and others and that they find a natural expression in their Tamil 
works. 



Perumpan Perum-panarni-p-paf ai. 



HISTORY OF GRAMMATICAL THEORIES IN TAMIL 

AND 

THEIR RELATION TO THE GRAMMATICAL 
LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT*. 

BY 

P, S. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRI, M.A., Ptl, D., 
Asst. Editor, Tamil Lexicon. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It is my idea to present, in this thesis, the important gram- 
matical theories in Tamil Language available from the written 
works of Tamil Grammarians and modern Tamil scholars in their 
historical setting and their relation to the Grammatical literature 
in Sanskrit and to discuss them on their merits and in reference 
to the evidences that may be collected from literary works and 
inscriptions. 

The Grammarians mentioned in Tamil Language are: 

(1) Agastya with his twelve disciples Tolkappiyanar, Atan- 
kSttacan, Turalinkan, Cemputcey, Vaiyapikan, Vayppiyan, 
Panamparan, Kalarampan, Avinayan, Kakkaipatiniyan, Narrat- 
tan and Vamanan who are said to have lived in the pre-Christ- 
ian Era. 

(2) Ilampuranar otherwise known as Uraiyaciriyar, pro- 
bably of the 10th century, the earliest known commentator on 
Tolkappiyam, the learned treatise on Tamil Grammar written by 
Tolkappiyanar. 

(3) Puttamittiranar of the llth century, the author of Vlra- 
coliyam. 

(4) Peruntevanar of the llth or 12th century the commen- 
tator on Viracoliyam. 

(5) Kunavlrapantitar of the 13th century, the author of 
Neminatam. 

(6) Pavananti of the 13th century, the author of Nanniil. 

(7) Mayilainatar, probably of the 14th century, the earliest 
commentator on NannuL 



^Thesis approved by the Madras University for the Ph. D. degree. 
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(8) Cenavaraiyar, Teyvaccilaiyar and Naccinarkkiniyarv the 
well-known commentators on Tolkappiyam (whose dates are not 
exactly known). 

(9) Cuppiramaniya-titcitar of the 17th century, the author 
of Pirayokavivekam. 

(10) Vaittiyanata-tecikar of the 17th century, the author of 
Ilakkanavilakkam. 

(11) Cuvaminata-tecikar of the 17th century, the author of 
Ilakkanakkottu, 

(12) Cankaranamaccivayappulavar of the 17th century, a 
commentator on Nannul. 

(13) The Rev. C. J. Beschi of the 18th century, the author 
of Tonnulvilakkarn. 

(14) Civanana-munivar of the 18th century, the author of 
Tolkappiyamutarcuttiravirutti and Ilakkanavilakka-c-curavali, 

(15) A few other commentators on Tolkappiyam and 
Nannul. 

Of them, Agastya and his disciples except Tolkappiyanar, 
Panamparanar, Atankottacan and Avinayanar are known to us 
only from stray references found in the works of others. Panam- 
paranar has written the payiram or the introductory stanza to 
Tolkappiyam. There, it is mentioned, that Tolkappiyam was 
written by Tolkappiyanar after a careful study of the earlier 
treatises on Tamil grammar, on the model of Aindra-Vya- 
karana, dealing with the Tamil Language current both in litera- 
ture and usage from Tirupati on the north to Cape Comorin on 
the South; and that it was first read in the court of a Pantiyan 
king for recognition before the grammarian Atankottacan. 
Mayilainatar, in his commentary on Nannul, mentions that a 
treatise on Grammar was written by Avinayanar and it was com- 
mented upon by Iraca-p-pavittira-p-pallavataraiyan, But neither 
the treatise nor the commentary is available at present. The 
earliest treatise on Grammar that is available at present is only 
Tolkappiyam. The later treatises are Viracoliyam, Nannul, Ilak- 
kanavilakkam, Pirayokavivekam, Ilakkanakkottu, Tonnvilvilak- 
kam, Tolkappiyamutarcuttiravirutti and Ilakkanavilakka-c-cura- 
vali. 

The author of Viracoliyam improves upon Tolkappiyam and 
mentions a few points with reference to the literature of his time 
which are not found in it. The author of Nannul has incorpo- 
rated almost all those contained in Tolkappiyam and Viracoli- 
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yam omitting a few, added a few points more and has given 
expression to them as concisely as possible. In doing so he has 
not generally followed the important principle observed by Tol- 
kappiyanar that one sutra should have only one vidheya or 
logical predicate with reference to one uddesya or logical subject 
and this mars the beauty of his work. The author of Ilakkana- 
vilakkam, after making a critical study of Tolkappiyam and 
Nannul, has selected sutras from them both, given most of them 
as they are found there and modified the rest a little. Hence he 
may be treated more as a commentator on Tolkappiyam and 
Nannul than an author of a separate treatise, Pirayoka- 
vivekam is a treatise by itself where the author imports the tech- 
nical expressions and theories of Sanskrit Grammar. The author 
of Ilakkanakkottu summarises in a few sutras the ideas contained 
in the works of his predecessors. Hence he may be taken as an 
author of a compendium rather than an independent work. 

The author of Tonnulvilakkam incorporates most of the 
sutras found in Nannul, but modifies them wherever he differs 
from it But in commentary on the same he has made very good 
use of the literature available to him. 

Tolkappiyamutarcuttiravirutti is an elaborate discussion on 
the first sutra of Eluttatikaram of Tolkappiyam, where the author 
avails himself of the opportunity to discuss the important views 
on Phonology and Accidence expressed by Tolkappiyanar, by 
his commentators (Uraiyaciriyar), Cenavaraiyar and Naccinark- 
kiniyar, and the author of Nannul, with the aid of his ripe know- 
ledge both of Tamil and Sanskrit. 

Ilakkanavilakkaccuravali is only a criticism on the views of 
the author of Ilakkanavilakkam where he differs from the author 
of Nannul. 

I may also mention here that Tolkappiyanar has worked out 
a beautiful Tamil Grammar on the models of Sanskrit Pratisakh- 
yas, Yaska's Nirukta, Panini's Siksa and Panini's Grammar or 
that of his predecessors without doing the least violence to the 
genius of the Tamil Language. It is also said by Panamparanar 
that he based his work on Aindra-Vyakarana; but tradition says 
that all the eight treatises on Sanskrit Grammar including Aindra 
were ousted by Panini's Astadhyayi. The only reference which 
connects Indra with Sanskrit Grammar is found in Patafijali's 
Mahabhasya where it is said that he studied Sanskrit Grammar 
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word by word under Brhaspati for 1000 celestial years and was 
not able to complete it. 1 

There is striking correspondence between Katantra and 
Tolkappiyam in respect of arrangement of topics and use of tech- 
nical terms such as vibhakti^verrumai, dirgha = netil> hrasva = 
kuril etc, From this Dr. Burnell 2 seems to infer that Tolkappi- 
yanar followed Katantra and Pratisakhyas which, according to 
him, represented the Aindra School, instead of Panini's Grammar 
and also conjectures that Tolkappiyam may be assigned to the 8th 
century after Christ, 3 But from inscriptional and other eviden- 
ces it is generally believed that the works of Sangam period 
could not have been produced later than 5th century A. D. and 
some of them like Puranarmrii and Patirruppattii could be taken 
to the beginning of the Christian Era, and Tolkappiyam is earlier 
than all of them. Consistently with this widely prevalent 
belief, it could hardly be held that Tolkappiyanar had for his 
model the Katantra Grammar which is said to belong to the 
first century after Christ. 4 

An attempt is made in this thesis to show that Tolkappiya- 
nar adapted not only the Sanskrit Grammatical terms and the 
arrangement, but also many of the Sanskrit grammatical theories. 
For instance, his account of the origin of speech-sounds and the 
function of case-suffixes is a close reproduction of what is found 
in old Sanskrit Grammars; while, however, in the treatment of 
compounds, and the initial and the final sounds of words, he 
appears to have made certain alterations and adaptations to suit 
the requirements of Tamil language. On the other hand, the 
authors of Viracoliyam and Piray5kavivekam have imitated 
Panini's Grammar in declension, conjugation and word-forma- 
tion to such an extent that they have completely distorted the 
perspective through which the linguistic phenomena of the 
Tamil Language should be analysed and evaluated. They have 
also incorporated in their works a close translation of Vararuei's 
Karikas on Sanskrit compounds. 

It will also be seen from the following pages that the other 
grammarians like the authors of Nannul and Ilakkanavilakkam 

1. BThaspatih fndraya divyam varsa-sahasram pratipadoktanam 

sabdanam sa&da-parayanam provaca, nantam jagama, 

2. B. A. S. p. 8. 

3. B. A. S. p. 55 in, 

4. B.S.G.p.83. 
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have, in general, followed Tolkappiyanar, though, here and there 
as in the case of accent and alapetai, they agree with the author 
of Viracoliyam. 

For the sake of convenience, I have divided, in this thesis, 
the period from the Pre-Christian Era to the present day into 
three: Ancient, Medieval and Modern, Ancient representing the 
period extending from the Pre-Christian Era to the 5th century 
A,D. (i.e.) the end of Sangam Period, Medieval, the period from 
the 6th century A.D. to the 14th century A.D. and Modern, the 
period from the 15th century A.D. upto the present day, 

I. SPEECH-SOUNDS. 
1. 1. How speech sounds are produced: Tolkappiyanar says 

in the sutra 

Unti mutald muntu-vali tonri-t 
Talaiyinu mitarrinu nencinu nilaiip 
Pallu m-italu navu mukkum 
Annamu m-ulappata v-enmurai nilaiydn 
Uruppur r-amaiya nerippata nati 
Ella v-eluttun collun kdlai-p 
Pirappi w-akkam veru~ve r-iyala 
Tirappata-t teriyun kdtci y-ana. (Tol. E. 83.) 
that air which starts from navel comes out as different speech- 
sounds by passing through the eight parts chest, neck, head, 
hard palate, teeth, tongue, lips and nose, and undergoing diffe- 
rent modifications therein. This is more or less the translation 
of the following Karikas of Panini's Siksa; 

MarutasWrasi caran mandran janayati svaram \ 

Kanthe m&dhyandinayugam ...... 

THram tartlyasavanam slrsanyam jagatanugam \ 
Sodlrno murdhnyabhihato vdktramrtpadya marutah \ 

Varnan janayate 

Astau sthanani varnanam urah kanthah stra^taiha \ 
Jihvamulanca dantafca nasikosthdu ca tain ca \\ 
It may be noted here fat jihvtonHlam is translated as 'a 
or tongue, while it really means the root of the tongue. ^ 

Besides it is said in Panini's Siksa that 'ft', when rt is m 
company with any one of the five nasals and four semi-vowels, 
< chest-sound ' but that, when it is alone, it is guttural. 



is 



Hakarampancamairyuktam antasthabhisca samyuiam \ 
Urasyam tarn vijanlyat kanthyam ahurasa^utam\\ 

JTi Ot 10i 



V 24 
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Though Tolkappiyanar has not stated < h ' among Tamil sounds, 
he has mentioned the chest as one of the organs of speech pro- 
bably because the air which finally comes out as speech-sound 
passes through it. 

But the other grammarians from Ilampuranar downwards 
have not correctly understood the significance of the mention of 
chest, neck and head. Ilampuranar says in his commentary on 
the sutra 

Mellelut tarmn pirappi n-akkam 

Colliya palli nilaiyina v-ayinum 

Mukkinvali-y-icaiyappura-t tonrum. (ToL E. 100,) 

where it is said that the nasals have for their organ of produc- 
tion, nose also besides their respective organs of production, that 
the voiceless consonants are produced by talai-vali or the air 
when it passes through the head, and that the semi- vowels are 
produced by mitarru-vali or the air when it passes through the 
neck. This statement of his is probably due to the fact that, of 
the eight organs mentioned by Tolkappiyanar in ToL E. 83, all 
but chest, neck and head have been mentioned as organs of pro- 
duction in sutras 84 to 100. But he does not seem to have noted 
that nencu or chest mentioned in Tol. E. 83 is left out. 

The author of Viracoliyam mentions the same eight organs 1 
as Tolkappiyanar, but does not say anything as Ilampuranar does 
about the places where vallinam t mellinam and itaiyinam are 
produced. But his commentator Peruntevanar says that the 
voiceless consonants are produced at the chest, aytam at the head, 
vowels and semi-vowels at the neck and the nasals at the nose. 2 
The author of Nannul closely follows Peruntevanar in all 
respects. 3 

1. Unti-mutal-elun karf u-p-pirant-ura mun-ciramum 
Pantamali-kan tamu-mukkum-ur-r-annam pal-l-tttanl 
Muntum-ital-no, moli-y-urupp&ku muyafci y-in-al 
Vantu-nikalu m-eluttenru-colluvar vanutale. (V. C. 6.) 

2. Ivar^ul, urattai vallinamum, cirattai aytamum, kantattai 
uyirum itaiyi^amum^ mukkai mellinamum^ poruntitm-ena-k- 
kolka. (V. C. 6, Comm.) 

3. Nirai-y~uyir muyarciyi <n,-ulvali turappa 
Elum-anu-t tiral-urah kanta m-ucci 
Mukkuf r-ital-na-p pal-l-ana-t tolilin 

ve i-eluttoli y-(iy~varal pilappe* (Na, 74.) 
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The author of Ilakkanavilakkam improves upon ToL E. 83 
by adding that the sound has emanated from ud&na which is 
made to rise by the will of the person. 1 This clearly shows that 
he has in his mind the Karika 

AtmO, buddhya sametydrthan mano yunkte vivaksayd 
Manah kayagnim ahanti $a prerayati m&rutam \\ 
which precedes 'Marutasturasi car an etc/ in Panini's Siksa, and 
agrees with Ilampuranar that valltyam is produced at the head, 
mellinam at the nose and itaiyinam at the neck 2 and differs 
from Nannular in saying that Sytam is produced at the chest 3 
instead of at the head. This is perhaps due to his having known 
that the Sanskrit h ' is produced at the chest when it is in com- 
pany with any one of the five nasals and semi-vowels; but since 
aytam must invariably be followed by a voiceless consonant, it 
is more appropriate to say that it is produced in places just near 
the places of production of the respective voiceless consonants. 
This point will be dealt with at great length in 1.55. 
C. J. Beschi follows Nannular in toto*. 
From all this it is evident that the Tamil Grammarians with 
the exception of Tolkappiyanar have not recognised the true 
distinction between the abhyantara^rayatna and the b&hya-pra* 
yatna mentioned by Panini and other Sanskrit Grammarians. 
They have not also recognised that the classification of vowels, 
explosives, semi-vowels and fricatives is due to their distinction 
in Obhyantaraprayatna and that the clasification into voiceless 
and voiced is due to the difference in the condition of the vocal 



'Am y-itaimai y-ita-mtia 

Mem menmai-muk ku-uram-perum vanmai. (Na. 75 J 

Ayta-k k-itan-talai y-anka, muyafti 

Carpelut t~enavun tam-miita l-anaiya. (Na. 87.) 

1 . Uyir-ulap putanai nata m-ucci 
M^tarura mukkur r-ital-na-p pal-l-ana-t 
Tataintu piwa r-avatt** *****&* . 
Vlfu^ l-eluttoli y-ciy-varal pftapp*. U- V. y.; 

2. Awoa\i y-wi y~itai-mtia f-ucci 

Vanmai ********* k-icaiyif return. (I. V. 10J 
Ayta-mn Mca^yi n-ahkan t-iyalun 
Carpelut t-*&**** tam-muta 1-awya. (I. V. 13.; 
T. V. 3. Comm. 
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chords and certain concomitant factors which come under 
bahyaprayatna 1 . 

It may be useful to note in this connection that the tension 
of the vocal chords and the accompanying vibration and musical 
clang or voice correspond to the bdhyaprayatnas of the voiced 
consonants, viz., samvdra, ndda and ghosa r while the flaccid 
condition of the vocal chords and the accompanying non-vibra- 
tion and breath correspond to the bahyaprayatnas of the voice- 
less consonants, viz., vivara, 'svasa and aghosa. 

At the end of the third section in Eluttatikaram, Tolkappi- 
yanar states in two sutras 

Ella v-ehtttum velippata-k kilantu 

Colliya palli y-elutaru valiyir 

Pirappotu vituvali y-uralcci vara-t 

Takattelu vali-y-icai y-arirapa nati 

Al&pty kota l-antanar maraitte. (Tol. E. 102.) 

A&twa nuvala t-eluntupurat t-icaikku 

Meyteri vali-y-icai y~alavu-nuvan ricine. 

(ibid. 103.) 

that the theory of speech sounds and modifications which sound 
undergoes within the body may be learnt from the scriptures of 
the Brahmins and that he has dealt with here only the articula- 
ted speech-sounds that come out of the mouth. Here it is 
evident that he refers to the four phases of speech-sound, para, 
paSyantl, madhyama and vaikhan described in Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, para, being that phase of the sabda-brahman, the undiffe- 
rentiated primordial sound manifested at mulddhara or sacral 
plexus, palyantl being that phase which is manifested at the navel 
and which is cognisible to Yogins, madhyama being that phase 
which is manifested at the heart and vaikhari being that phase 
which is manifested out of the vocal organs as the articulated 
sound. These four phases are clearly suggested by the following 
Rk mentioned by Patanjali in the first ahnika of his 
Mahabhasya : 

Catvari vakparimita padani 

Tani mdur brdhmana ye manlsinah \ 

1. SarnvVtl kanthe naddh kriyatl. (TaL P. II; 4.) 
Vivrre smsah. (Tai. P. II. 5.) 
. . KantJiasya khe vivrte samvTfe ua, apadyate 
vasatam nadatam* va. (R. V, P. 13, 1.) 
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Gttha tnni nihita nengayanti 
Turlyam vacd manusya vadanti \\ 

(M. B. i. 3. 24 and 25.) 

Hence the three sutras, Tol. E. 83, 102 and 103 clearly show 
that Tolkappiyanar had studied Sanskrit Siksa, Pratisakhyas and 
grammar, and had adopted in his work those points which would 
suit Tamil Language. 

1.2, Classification: Speech-sounds are first classified into 
primary and secondary in almost all the treatises on Tamil 
Grammar. They are respectively called mutal-eluttii 1 and car- 
peluttu 2 by Nanniilar and his successors. The name ctirpeluttu 
may have been suggested to them by the expression ' carntu- 
varan inarapiV in the first sutra in Eluttatikaram ofHTolkappiyam. 

1.21. Primary sounds: 1.211. Definition: Primary sounds 
are those which have only one definite place of production 
in vocal organs for each of them. That this is the idea of 
Tolkappiyanar is inferred from his statement that secondary 
sounds are found only in the company of primary sounds and 
cannot have a separate place of production. 3 

1.212. Number of primary sounds: The primary sounds 
are, in the opinion of Tolkappiyanar, thirty 4 in number consist- 
ing of 12 vowels 5 and 18 consonants 6 . The author of Viracoli- 
yam mentions aytam between vowels and consonants and hence 

1. Uyiru m-utampnm-a, muppatu mutale. (Na. 59 J 

2. Uyirmey aytam uyiralapu orralapu 
A " kiya iu aiau ma ." kan 

Tani-nilai pattim carpelitt t-aknw* (Na. 60.) 

Moli-k-ka ranam-a nata-ka riya,-v-oli 

Eluttatu mutal-car p-ena-v-iru uakaitfe* (I. V. 3.) 

3. Carntu vari n-allattt tamakkiyal pila-r~ena- 
T'erntu-veli-p paiutta v-enai munrun 
Tattan carpir pifappolu cwani 

Otta katciyir rammiyal p-iyahtm. (Tol. E. 101.) 

4. Eluttena-p-patupa 
Akara-mutal 

Nakara v-iruvay muppa *- tenpa 

Carntu-varan marapln munralah kataiye* (ibid. 1.) 

5. Ankara v-iruvay-p 

Panni r-eluttu m-nyir-ena molipa. (ibid. 8.) 

6. Nakara v-iruvay~p 

Patinen n-eluttu mey-y-e'tia molipa. (ibid. 9.) 
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according to him the primary sounds seem to be thirty-one. 1 
The author of Neminatam follows him in this point. 2 But all 
the other grammarians repeat the opinion of Tolkappiyanar. 

It seems to me that the authors of Viracoliyam and Nemi- 
nata'm have gone wrong in having included aytam among primary 
sounds, since its pronunciation varies according to the consonant 
that succeeds it. This point will be dealt with at greater length 
in 1.55. 

1.213, Classification of primary sounds: Primary sounds 
are classified into vowels and consonants, of which the vowels 
are produced by opening the mouth, which is seen from the 
expression ' ankantu iyalum ' in Tol. E. 85 and avarroranna in 
Tol. E. 86, etc. The vowels and the consonants will be dealt 
with in detail after secondary sounds are defined and numbered 
(i.e.) in 1.3 and 1.4. 

1.22. Secondary sounds: 1.221. Definition : Secondary 
sounds are those which depend for their pronunciation upon the 
preceding or succeeding consonants. This is evident from Tol- 
kappiyanar's statement ' carntu varin allatiu tamakku iyalpila ' 
in Tol. E. 101. 

But Nannular does not seem to have understood the full 
significance of this definition of Tolkappiyanar. He seems to 
have mistaken kurriyal-ikaram and kurriyal-ukaram for ' i ' and 
* u ' shortened to half a matra each. According to Tolkappiya- 
nar the places of production of burriyalikaram and kurriyal- 
ukaram are not always the same as those for < i ' and ' u ', but 
change according to the preceding consonant. 

Mayilainatar says that carpeluttu is that which is other than 
mutal-elettu and which is used along with another sound. 3 An 
old commentator on Nannul says that carpeluttu is one which has 



1. Arinta-v-eluttam-mun panwirantavi-ka 
Pifanta-patinenu mey-natu-v~aytam pe$>arttitai-y-am 
MMrintayia-yam-muta l~a>ru nanana namana-v-engu 
Cerintana-mellinan cepp&ta-vallinan temoliye. (V. C. 1.) 

2. A*vi y-akara-muta l-agirantam-aytam-tyai 
M'evuh kakara-mutn meykal-a muvarun 
Kannu muraimaiyar kattiya-mup patto^u 
Nannumutal vaippaku natyku (N. N. E. 1.) 

3. Mutaleluttan-tanmai ava^vifk-inmaiyanum, carppi%~%dnrutal- 
anum ippattum carpakav'e kollav'entum-enpatu. (Na. 59. M.) 
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undergone modification by one part of it combining with another 
part or by being preceded or succeeded by another sound. 1 

The author of Ilakkanavilakkam agrees with Mayilainatar. 

Cankaranamaccivayar says that carpeluttu is that which is 
used only in combination as vowel-consonant, which comes in 
company of mutaleluttu as aytam or mutaleluttu modified as 
the rest. He adds that it may also be defined as a sound found 
only in words. 2 

Civananamunivar, on the other hand, agrees with Tolkap- 
piyanar and elaborately criticises in his Tolkappiyamutarcuttira- 
virutti, the definition given by the commentators of Nannul and 
the author of Ilakkanavilakkam. 

1.222. Number of secondary soimds: The secondary 
sounds are, in the opinion of Tolkappiyanar, three in numbe r 
consisting of kurriyal-ikaram (roughly translated as shortened 
< i '), kurriyal-ukaram (roughly translated as shortened ' u '), and 
aytam 3 , and each of them has half a mdtrd for its quantity. 4 Ilam- 
puranar mentions under Tol. E. 1, that they are 226 in number 
consisting of kurriyal-ikaram, kurriyal-ukaram and tiytam, 7 
uyir-alapetai and 216 vowel-consonants. According to the author 
of Viracoliyam they are 11 in number consisting of 7 alapetai 
(one corresponding to each of 7 long vowels), kurriyal- 
ikaram, kurriyal-ukaram, shortened ' ai ' and shortened *au\ s 



1. Tammotu tain carntum, itam carntum^ pazziikkQlw carntum, 
vikarattal varutalin. (Na. p. 40- f.n.) 

2. Uyirmey uyirum meyyum kutippifattala$fum> aytam . . , 
avarfin-itaiye ccirntuvarutalcinttm Znaiya tattainufaleluttivi-riripu 
vi&amttdr pirattalanum carpeluttayivtavaka-kkolka . . . 
orumoliyai~c-carntu varutale tamakkilakka-qamakavutaimaiyir 



(Na. 60. C.) 
3. Avaitdm, 

l-ikaram kurriya l-ukaram 



Muppdr pul\iyu m-eluttft r-anna. (Tol. E. 2.) 

4. Awiya-nilaiyu m-enai munre. (ibid. 12.) 

5. Iruti-mey-nihkiya v-irdril-aintu kurinetil-el 
Peruvariyaneut nirmai-y-alapu pinainta-varkkam 
Aruvavu-vallolfu mellor rum-dm-vanmai mll-ukaram 
Ufuvatu-naiyum totarmoli-p-ptynu netir-ptynttme. (V, C. 2.) 
Akaram-vakaratti 
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The author of Neminatam mentions both in his text and com- 
mentary 244 secondary sounds consisting of 7 uyir-alapetai, 
kurriyal-ikaram, kurriyal-ukaram, shortened ( ai', shortened { au r 
216 vowel-consonants (ka, ka, ki, etc.), 6 shortened voiceless 
consonants, 6 nasals, and the shortened *y ', < /', < v ', < I' and (&. 1 

Nannular mentions 369 secondary sounds consisting of 216 
vowel-consonants, 8 murraytam, 21 uyiralapetai. 42 orrala- 
petai, 37 kurriyal-ikaram, 36 kurriyal-ukaram, 3 shortened <a? 1 
shortened ' au ; , 3 shortened ' m' and 2 shortened aytam. 2 He 
explains them thus : Since there are 12 vowels and 18 conso- 
nants, the number of vowel-consonants is 18xl2 = 216. 3 
Since there are 6 voiceless consonants which can follow aytam 9 
since ay tarn is substituted in sandhi for consonants as in av + 
katiya=a&katiya and since it is inserted in certain words for the 



Akaram-iyaintaiya takum a e 8 vina-v-antam-atn 
Ekara-okara-mey yif-puHi-mevum a-i-u-c-cun&m 
Ikarah-kuruki varun-kurrukaram-pin ya-v-varine. (ibid. 3.) 
Kurreluttonron r-arai-y-akum-ai-au v-irantumtil 
Orreluttaytam i-u-v-arai-munrala p-dhkuyirmey 
Marreluttanruyir mattirai-y-e-peru manntikinra 
Ornluttinpin. n-uyir-varin^ru m-oli-y4laiye. (ibid. 5.) 
L Ohkuyirka l-orrinme l-eri y-uyirmey-y-ay 
Aiikiru nurrorupat tamkum pahkutaiya 
Vallorru mellorru varkka m-alapetaikal 
Collorri nitta-t takum. (N. N. E. 3.) 
Totarnetir kll-vanmai mel-ukaram ya-p-pm 
Pataiya varum-ikar m-anri mata-nalZay 
Mummai-y-tiat t-ai-y-au~v~un kunrumu 1 ^ norruntel 
Cemmai-y-uyi r-lrun cerintu. (ibid. 4.) 

2. Uyirmey y-irattu-nw rettuya r-ayfam 
Etiuyi r-alapelu muriror r-alapetai 
Are la * ku m-immup panel 
Ukara m-ara r-aikan munre 

Auka, n-onre ma / kan miinre 
Ayta m-irantotu carpelut t-uru-viri 
O^roli munnur relupa n-enpa. (Na. 61.) 

3. PulU-vit tav-v-otu mun-n-ztru v-Hki-y-um 
Enai y-uyir 8 turuvu tirintum 
Uyir-ala my-atan vativolit tiruvayin 

Peyarotu m-orru-mun n-ay-varu m-uyirmey. (ibid. 89.) 
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sake of metre as in ceyva&iu (for ceyvatu), the number of murray- 
tam is 6-|-2 = 8. 1 Since alapetai can come at the beginning, 
the middle and the end of words and since there are seven 
.long vowels, the number of uyir-alapetai is 7 x 3 = 21 2 . 



(To be continued.) 



Kuriyatan mun^a r-ayfa-ppulli n x 

Uyirotu punarntwal l&ra mieatOt. (ibid. W.) 
2 JcaUWV moli-nuta l-itai-katai niln-ncttl 

- 
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THE MADURAI CHRONICLES AND THE TAMIL 
ACADEMIES. 

BY 

T. G. ARAVAMUTHAN, M.A., B.L., 

Advocate, Madras. 

(Continued from page 124 of VoL V part II.) 
Ill 

Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi's Chronicle of the Sacrec 1 
Sports of Madurai would be dismissed by the sober historiar 
as having very little value as raw material for history were it no1 
that the work had been designed, obviously, to exalt the fane al 
Madurai above all others dedicated to the lord Siva by making 
its divine denizen the hero of numerous miracles, to make 
Madurai the scene of those miracles and to associate the kings 
of Madurai as closely as possible with the miracles wrought bj 
the Lord, a three-fold purpose which was inspired by the 
circumstances that the city was the capital of the Madura 
country, that the country was ruled over by the Pandyas and tha 
the principal temple of Madurai is esteemed among the holies 
of south India. It is the chronicler's attempt to associate th< 
Pandyas of Madurai with these legends that invests his worl 
with some interest to the historian and compels him to look fo 
somejstrands of history, however fine and difficult of perception 
in the wearisome web of the chronicler's fancy. 

The chronicle contains very little material which is usef u 
to the historian: it does not even proceed on a chronologica 
basis. It mentions only eight soverigns of the Pandya line 
Malayadhvaja, 1 Tatataka, 2 Ugra, 3 Datta, 4 Vira, 5 Murti, 6 Vara 
guna 7 and Varaguna's son, 8 and of these the first three ar 
clearly mythical, the fourth and the fifth are shadowy, an< 
the last is not even mentioned by name. Two places in th 

1. Legend 3 2. Legend 4 

3. Legend 10 4. Legend 36 

5. Legend 39, and probably Legends 43, 44 also. 

6, Legend 51 7. Legend 48 8. Legend 49 
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Pandya country are specially mentioned, Old Madurai 1 and 
Manavur, 2 but very little is said about them* One of the legends 
discovers a miraculous reason for the river Vaihai flowing along 
the outskirts of the city. 3 Other legends have been fabricated 
for furnishing plausible explanations of such place-names as 
Madurai, 4 Nan-madak-Kudal, 5 Alavay, 5 North Alavay, 7 the 
Serpent, the Cow and the Bull Mounts, 8 the Boar Mount 9 and 
the Elephant Mount, 10 Uttara-kosa-mangai, 11 Kattu-Nallur-irum- 
sirai and Tanic-Sayam 12 : the chronicler turns etymologist but 
instead of seeking for explanations of the names in linguistic 
facts he weaves frivolous romance round and round the names. 
The chronicler's lack of inventiveness is responsible for the Lord 
figuring in miracles which are tediously monotonous in motif: 
the Lord gives a board to the Academicians 13 and another to 
Bhadra 14 : He gives a purse to Darumi, 15 an unfailing purse to a 
Pandya 16 and an unfailing bag to another devotee 17 : Manikya- 
vacaka is made to squander his king's monies 18 and a chieftain 
commisioned by his king to raise a force of mercenaries is made 
to do likewise 19 : the legends in which the Lord shows His grace 
to some orphan pups, 20 to a black-bird 21 and to a heron 22 are 
quite similar in conception : in as many as three legends the 
prime motif is metamorphosis 23 : if transfiguration has a part to 
play in only* one legend, 24 the motif of a curse and transformation 
in consequence is found in as many as three. 25 

Many of the miracles narrated in this chronicle fall into 
groups or ' cycles'. Two miracles are intended to establish the 
surpassing holiness of the fane of Madurai by associating Indra 
and his elephant with it 26 In nine the principal figure is practi- 
cally king Sundara who is identified with Lord Sundara of the 
sacred temple of Madurai. 27 The minor figures in these miracles 
are a Pandya king, Malayadhvaja, 28 and his daughter, Tatataka, 
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who becomes king Sundara's consort, 1 and Ugra, the son of king 
Sundara by this Pandya princess. Ugra becomes the hero of 
another miracle 2 and has a subsidiary place in two others. 3 
In two miracles the hero is an adept, but he is none other than 
the Lord Sundara. 4 A cycle of seven legends 5 clusters round an 
Academy at Madurai: in these the Lord himself occupies the 
centre of the stage and the minor characters are Agastya, 6 Nak- 
Klran, 7 Kabilan, 8 Paranar, 9 Rudra-Janman, 10 Idaik-kadan 11 and 
Darumi. 12 Perhaps, an eighth legend also relates to the Academy, 
for Nak-Klran seems to figure in it prominently. 13 Two cycles 
of legends relate to two great hymnalists of Tamil Saivism, 
Manikya-vacaka 14 and Jnana-sambandha. 15 We have two more 
cycles, one of four miracles relating to Bhadra a bard, 16 and 
another of two miracles relating to the children of a boar, 17 

Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi has been quite disdainful of 
chronological details. With reference to most of the miracles 
he vouchsafes to us nothing more definite than that they occurred 
4 once upon a time ': this phrase is as common, indeed, in his 
chronicle as it is in children's tales. Nor does he marshall the 
miracles in chronological order: he narrates them as they come 
to him: he tumbles them out pell mell. Two instances should 
be enough: the Manikya-vacaka cycle 18 is interposed between two 
series of miracles each of which happened 'once upon a time ': 19 
two of the miracles of the cycle of Jnana-sambandha are related 
in the middle of the work 20 and the third miracle is relegated 
almost to the end. 21 Perum-Pa'rrap-Puliyur Nambi was not a 
chronicler of events but a vendor of miracles: to the miracle- 
monger the vagueness of undetermined antiquity has naturally 
a greater fascination than the precision of dated history. 

Still, scattered about in these legends, we have occasional 
hints about the periods to which some of the miracles could be 
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roughly assigned. The hints are few and vague, and when 
closely scanned they prove less useful than they appear at first 
sight. Such as they are, they have to be accepted and turned by 
the historian to such purpose as he can. 

The chronicle makes mention of various potentates and 
peoples: kings like the Cola, 1 the Cera, 2 the Cedi-raya 3 and the 
Kadu-vetti, 4 and peoples like the Karnatas, 5 the hunters, 6 the 
ramanas, 7 the Yavanas 8 and the Turks. 9 None of them, how- 
ever, is mentioned with that fulness which is necessary for the 
historian: it is impossible, on the strength of these references, to 
determine the sequence of the miracles. 

The chronicler tells us, for instance, that, in the reigns 
of four different Pandyas, the Cola kings invaded the Pandya 
country and advanced upon the capital city of Madurai, and that 
on each occasion the Lord Sundara played a miracle and saved 
the city from falling into Cola hands. 10 The only historical 
event of antiquity which could be suggested as affording 
a basis for these legends is the Battle of Kudal (Madurai) of 
which Nak-KIrar, the poet of the Saiigam collections, makes 
mention in one of his poems: Palaiyan-Maran defeated Killi- 
Valavan who had encamped with a large army just outside the 
walls of Kudal. 11 But we can now discover no circumstance 
which would enable us to decide whether Palaiyan-Maran and 
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his victory at the Battle of Kudal are referred to in any of the 
four legends. 1 

At the very start we may decide, for the present purpose, to 
leave wholly of account the numerous legends which contain no 
clue for determining their place in a chronological scheme and 
do not even stand related to some other legend the place of 
which atleast in a system of chronology is beyond cavil. Such 
legends can be shoved in and out as suits the fancy of the chro- 
nicler: they cannot help us to fix either their own sequence or 
the relative positions of the legends between which they are 
thrust in. 2 

The first of the chronological hints is to be found early in 
the chronicle: Siva is said to have played these sports at the 
rate of sixteen in a yuga. 3 The yugas being four and the Sports 
being sixty-four, the arithmetic of the chronicler is flawless, but 
we have yet to verify if the Lord was so regular in playing at the 
game of miracles as the arithmetic of the chronicler would 
require. The statement, however, seems clearly to imply that 
the sixty-four miracles were worked out in four successive yugas, 
that is, within the space of a Maha-yuga. 

The scene of all the Sports of the Lord having been 
Madurai, it follows that the discovery of the linga of the Lord at 
Madurai and the raising of a temple over it 4 and the worshipping 
of the linga by Indra's elephant 5 must have been the very earliest 
of them. 

The next legend, in the chronicle, is about the birth of a 
princess to a Pandya king, Malayadhvaja,* a princess who in 

1. There are those who would find only one Nak-Kirar among the 
personalities of the Sangam age and would make him the commentator 
on Iraiyaijar's Map-Poru\ : they assume also,- as is done by others 
as well, that he was the author of the Pandik-Xdvai. The con- 
temporary Pandya king of this Nak-Kirar would then be the Nedu- 
Maras of the PSa&krZtoai. But it is surprising that though this 
Nedu-Maran is credited in that poem with numerous victories, the Battle 
of Kndal does not figure among them. It must follow that the Nak- 
Kirar who eulogised the Pandya of the Battle of Kudal is different from 
the Nak-Kirar of the days of Nedu-MaraB.. 

r " e ~ Nos ' !2-4, 23-5, 31-6, 40-2, 45, 
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due time became the consort of the Lord, but apart from the 
fact that numerous kings are said to have preceded that king 
there is no hint as to the period in which he flourished. We 
cannot therefore, presume that chronologically this legend 
followed immediately after the first two miracles, 

To the difficulties which result from the absence of any 
chronological indications whatsoever are added the difficulties 
which flow from the indefiniteness of such chronological hints as 
are given and the further difficulties resulting from the abandon- 
ment of the chronological scheme suggested early in the chro- 
nicle that the miracles were worked out at the rate of sixteen in 
a yuga. A legend which appears late in the chronicle relates to 
the discovery of the temple of Madurai by a human being and 
the determination of the bounds of the city, but these events are 
said to have taken place < once upon a time '. l We are therefore 
left to depend merely on our own estimate of the probabilities. 
The discovery of the temple having first been made by Indra 
and then by his elephant the next step obviously is its discovery 
by men and the marking out of the city-limits: 2 this legend may 
therefore be taken to be the third in chronological sequence. 
From this miracle it must have been a long way indeed to the 
miracle of the re-determination of the ancient limits of the city: 3 
but we find it placed at the dawn of a new age after the close of 
a Brahma-kalpa. Obviously, the earlier legend must stand 
assigned to atleast the Brahma-kalpa which had just then come 
to a close. These miracles must therefore have taken place in 
different Rrahma-kalpas and any chronological scheme for the 
miracles must therefore be framed as much in terms of Brahma- 
kalpas as in terms of mere yugas. This is not a solitary instance 
of the miracles being dated expressly in terms of kal pas: the 
legend of the poets Kari and Nari is assigned to an indefinite 
time in an indefinite kalpa* and the legend of the Lord teaching 
the Vedas to the Rsis is placed at the beginning of the first of 
the four yugas of the fifth Maha-yuga of this Brahma-talpa.* 
In these legends the chronicler negatives unequivocally the 
suggestion already referred to,- that all the sixty-four miracles 
we*e performed within the limits of one Maha-yuga. The only 
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way of reconciling these different statements is to assume 
that in a Maha-yuga or cycle of four yugas the Lord works out 
the full tale of the sixty-four miracles, and that as Maha-yuga 
succeeds to Maha-yuga the Lord patiently repeats over and over 
again the same sixty-four miracles. However much these 
assumptions might accord with or be necessitated by the tenets of 
certain theological schools, they have no value whatsoever to the 
historian. Nor do the assumptions help us to understand why 
the chronicler should speak of different kalpas when all the 
miracles could be boxed up into one Maha-yuga. Perhaps the 
stanza in which the miracles are sought to be compressed into 
the limits of a cycle of four yugas is after all an interpolation, 
but, even so, the task of the chronologist does not become easier, 
for he has then to go roaming over numerous kalpas in hopes of 
discovering clues which would help to settle the sequence of the 
miracles. We are thus driven again to rely on our sense of 
probabilities for determining the sequence. 

The discovery of the temple and the fixing of the city-limits 
were perhaps followed immediately by the Lord assuming the 
sovereignty of Madurai as king Sundara: the cycle of miracles 
connected with king Sundara 1 would then have to be placed 
next after the miracle which, we have already seen, must have 
been the third. 

Immediately after these must be placed the miracle of the 
quelling of the sea, for it happened in the days of Ugra-Pandya, 
the son of king Sundara. 2 

Two other miracles, the defeat of Indra 3 and the over- 
throw of Mount Meru, 4 must, prima facie, be assigned to this 
same period, the chronicler not having suggested that some one 
other than Ugra-Pandya was the Lord's chosen instrument in 
working out these miracles. 5 When, however, the- chronicler 
came to the narration of the two legends, he failed to link up 
the former with Ugra 6 and he made it clear that the latter was 
worked in the days of a decendant of Ugra. 7 We are not in a 
position to determine the reasons which induced the 
chronicler to dissociate the miracles from Ugra : pehaps, 
the chronicler took it that the three gifts of the Lord 
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were gifts to Ugra's dynasty and not to Ugra alone and that they 
were not to be exhausted by Ugra, This is not the only difficulty 
in fixing the chronological position of these two miracles. In the 
account of the former miracle we have an incident, that of 
Nak-KIrar composing the Tiru-Muruhu-Arrup-padai, 1 which 
suggests that the legend may have to be associated with the cycle 
of tales about the Academy and classed chronologically with 
them, but as the incident is not found narrated in some 
of the manuscripts the implied association looks improbable. 
Further, we have a stanza in this canto which imputes this 
miracle to the reign of a Vira-Maran (that is, < Hero-Pandya ' 2 ), 
but it is open to considerable doubt whether the word Vlra is 
used here as a proper name or as a mere adjective: if it is a 
proper name, the miracle cannot be attributed to the period of 
Ugra-Pandya in the face of a specific ascription to Vira-Maran. 
In connection with another legend too we have a similar doubt 
as to whether it could be attributed to Vira-Pandya, 3 but in a 
third legend the poet has made it absolutely clear that he refers 
to a king who bore the name Vira-Maran. 4 We are thus forced 
to determine the sequence of the miracles concerning the Acade- 
mies and those which could be referred to the days of Vira- 
Pandya. 

The legend of the quelling of the sea 5 closes with two 
interesting stanzas, the penultimate one chronicling how after 
the victory the Lord had a Hall built for the Academy and how 
he remained in it among the hallelujahs of the poets, and the last 
stanza stating that the first two Academies were housed in that 
Hall and that the < future ' Academy would be on the banks of 
the Ganga traditionally equated to the Golden Lily Tank in 
the temple of Madurai. Except for this solitary reference to 
three Academies, nowhere else in the chronicle do we find the 
faintest suggestion of more than one Academy: the last stanza 
speaking of the future ' Academy becomes very much suspect 
in consequence. We have already seen that the legend of the 
victory over Indra 6 contains an account, according to some 
manuscripts, of how Nak-KIran came to compose his Tiru- 
Muruhu-Arrup-padai. The chronological position of this 

1. Legend 44 2. Legend 44 (42) 

3. Legend 39 (2) 4. Legend 43 (5) 
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miracle will be determined if only we can arrive at correct 
findings on two questions of fact,* whether the stanza about the 
three Academies and the stanzas about the composition of the 
Tiru-Muruhu-Armp-padai are genuine, that is, whether the 
chronicler had three Academies in mind and whether Nak-KIran 
is to be assigned to the period of the miracle of Indra's defeat. 

If we admit the genuineness of all these stanzas, we admit 
three Academies but we do not know to which of them Nak- 
Kiran belonged: for aught we can gather from this chronicle he 
might have belonged to any one of the three. If we decide 
against the genuineness of all the stanzas, we have evidence of 
only one Academy, but that Academy does not stand related 
chronologically either to the legend of Indra's defeat or to the 
tale of the composition of Nak-KIran's hymn on Muruhan. To 
reject the stanza relating to the three Academies, while accept- 
ing the stanzas about the Tiru-Muruhu>*Arrup~padai ) would lead 
to the miracle of the victory over Indra being linked up with the 
other legends about the Academy and possibly also with the 
legend of the quelling of the sea. To accept the former and 
reject the latter would lead to the result that while three Acade- 
mies are admitted it is impossible to show that either Nak- 
KIran's poetic effort or Indra's defeat is chronologically related 
to any of the three Academies, 

It may perhaps be worth pointing out at this stage that none 
of these four possibilities squares with the popular beliefs now 
current about the Tamil Academies, based as they are largely on 
the Preface to the Comment on Iraiyanar's Ahap-Porul. The 
possibility which takes us nearest to the popular beliefs is the 
first, namely, that all the stanzas are genuine. But, even so, 
there is no reason to allot Nak-KIran to the last of the Academies 
and there is not even a distant allusion in the Comment on Irai- 
yanar's Akap-Porul to the story of the composition of the Tiru 
Muruhu -Arrup-padai. 

Apart from arguments based on the account of the Acade- 
mies in Iraiyarjar's Ahap-Poml, it must be noted that the stanza 
mentioning the three Academies runs counter to the whole tenor 
of the chronicle: nowhere else does the chronicle contemplate 
more than one Academy. The story of Nak-KIran composing 
the Tiru-Muruhu-Arrup-padai looks wholly out of place in the 
legend in which it is found embedded in some of the manus- 
cripts: no connection can be traced between this story and the 
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main legend, The circumstance that the stanzas recounting the 
incident are not to be found in some of the manuscripts is not 
devoid of significance. Even more significant is the fact that 
none of the later chronicles, not even that of Param-jyoti, 
mentions the incident, These considerations compel us to arrive 
at a finding against the genuineness of the stanzas in question. 
They are obviously interpolations by a much later hand. We 
have to conclude that the chronicler had only one Academy in 
mind, that he did not know of three Academies and that he said 
nothing about Nak-KIran having written the Tiru-Muruhu- 
Arrup-padai or about the circumstances surrounding its com- 
position. 

It follows therefore that from the account of the legend of 
the sea 1 must be omitted the last stanza foreshadowing the 
Academy of the ' future ' and that from the account of the legend 
of the victory over Indra 2 must be excised all reference to Nak- 
Kiran and his hymn. Once the interpolations are removed, it 
becomes patent that the chronicler has let fall no hint, however 
faint, as to the relative chronological positions of the two 
miracles. 

Two circumstances, however, cannot be ignored. Indra's 
defeat has to stand removed by some distance of time from the 
overthrow of Mount Meru, 3 a miracle which has been specifically 
assigned by the chronicler to the days of a descendant of Ugra. 4 
It is impossible to find for the former miracle a place lower 
down, as will be evident from the discussion that follows. The 
limits being thus fixed, we cannot do better than place Indra's 
defeat 5 immediately after the quelling of the sea. 6 

If we assumed that in the legend of the victory over Indra 7 
the chronicler used the word Vira as a noun and not as an 
adjective, we shall have to associate with it the two other legends 
allotted to the reign of a Vira-Pandya, namely, the legend of 
the general who misapplied military funds to building temples 8 
and the legend of the Lord doling out water to soldiers engaged 
in a fierce battle. 9 But the assumption being unwarranted, the 
sequence is not established. 
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We may now ask ourselves what the position is of the 
miracles dated in the different kalpas. The legend of the poets 
Kari and Nari 1 may be placed among the earlier of them, and 
the miracle of the redetermination of the bounds of Madurai 
may come next as it is placed at the dawn of a new kalpa, 2 The 
miracle of the rsis being taught the Vedas 3 is located early in 
the kalpa now current; so, just immediately before it we may 
place the legend of the overthrow of Mount Meru: 4 this arrange- 
ment removes the miracle sufficiently from the days of Ugra- 
Pandya, 

The account of the quelling of the sea 5 would seem to con- 
tain another chronological hint: in the penultimate stanza we are 
told that Ugra built a Hall for the Academy. In the first legend 6 
of the Academy-cycle we learn that the Academicians desired to 
be seated in due order in the Hall of the Academy and that when 
they obtained the board which could sense poetry they laid it in 
the middle of the Hall. The miracles of this cycle must there- 
fore be later than the miracle on the conclusion of which the 
Hall of the Academy was built How much later the miracles 
must be cannot now be easily determined: that Ugra built a 
Hall for an Academy cannot lead us to the inference that Nak- 
Kiran and his contemporaries belonged to his age. In one of 
the legends of the Academy-cycle, that of Idaik-kadan, 7 the 
Lord is said to have deserted His temple and betaken Himself to 
a place north of it which came to be called North Alavay: it 
follows then that the temple which the Lord temporarily deserted 
must have already been known as Alavay. The name Alavay, 
as has been already noticed, had come to be applied to Lord 
Sundara's permanent habitat, in the legend of a serpent helping 
a Pandya to rediscover the limits of Madurai. 8 We have there- 
fore to assign the legends of the cycle of the Academy, 9 or, at 
any rate, the legend of Idaik-kadan, 10 to a period later than the 
one in which the name Alavay arises. 11 

One of the picturesque figures of the Academy is Rudra- 
Janman, and the circumstances which led to his birth are set out 
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in a legend. 1 This legend, foreshadowing as it does the advent 
of Rudra-Janman, must be earlier than the legends dealing with 
the Academy: and as we know of no miracle which could be 
placed earlier in this kalpa we may rank this legend next in 
order of time to the legend of the rsis being taught the Vedas. 2 

In the first of the legends 3 of the Manikya-vacaka cycle, the 
Hall of the Academy is mentioned among the principal buildings 
of Madurai: the legends of this cycle must therefore be dated 
later than those of the Academy. 4 

That some other miracles, however, came between the two 
cycles seems to be evident. 

Another of the interesting personalities sketched in the 

Chronicle is Jnana-sambandha. 5 The chronicler makes him out 

to have been a contemporary of Vaglsa or Tiru-Navukku-Arasu, 6 

who has referred, in one of his numerous hymns, 7 to the legend 

of the Lord securing a purse of gold for Darumi. 8 This legend, 

and, therefore, the other legends with which it forms a cycle, 

the cycle of the Academy, 9 must be earlier than Jnana-sam- 

bandha. But in the last of the Manikya-vacaka legends 10 the 

chronicler makes the Pandya king who was Manikya-vacaka's 

master allude to a miracle performed by Siva for the saint Sirut- 

toridar. 11 This saint is said to be referred to by Jnana-sam- 

bandha 12 in one of his hymns as his contemporary. 13 The 

legends of the Jnana-sambandha cycle must therefore be placed 

before those of the Manikya-vacaka cycle. 14 



1. Legend 22 2. Legend 64 3. Legend 27 

4. Legends 15-20 5. Legends 37, 38, 62 

6. Legend 37 (4, 9, 12) 

7 near 

"* 

Hymn ^f)sfu>mr on 1 irup-Puttur. 

8. Legend 16 9. Legends 15-20 
10. Legend 30 11. Stanza 52 

w L.* 




1 2 

urAf 



f &t*Q*<r* 

Hymn sUEG*/ril on Tkuc-Sem-Kattam-gudi- 

13. Legends 37, 38, 62 14. Legends 27-30 
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The chronicler assigns two of the miracles to the kali yuga 
that of a Cola king being consigned to a watery grave 1 and 
that of Varaguna being given a peep into the world of Siva. 2 
They may therefore be ranked among the latest of the Sports. 
Another of the legends being dated in the reign of Varaguna's 
son, 3 it may be placed next in chronological sequence. 

In working out this sequence we have confined ourselves 
to a consideration of the materials found in the Chronicle. 4 The 
order of a few more of the legends might be determined if we 
took note of some facts not contained between the two covers of 
the Chronicle, facts of history the chronology of which is fairly 
well settled, but for our present purpose, it is unnecessary to 
embark on that enquiry. We have succeeded in bringing no 
more than thirty-five out of the sixty-four legends into this 
chronological sequence and there can be no concealing the fact 
that our deductions are based more on a consideration of por- 
babilities than of fully verified facts. 5 



1. Legend 46 (32) 2. Legend 48 3. Legend 49 

4. Except where mention is made of Darumi being referred to by 
Tiru-Navukku-Arasu in one of his hymns. The chronicler refers in the 
legends of the Manikya-vacaka cycle to the various hymns composed by 
Manikya-vacaka. It is not therefore inappropriate to settle the sequ- 
ence of one of the legends by reference to the hymn of Tiru-Navukku- 
Arasu. 

5, When revising the proofs I notice that I could have emphasised 
my contention about the chronological ineptitudes of , Perum-Parrap- 
PuliySr Nambi by drawing attention, in due place, to the fact thatTthe 
reign of Ugra-Pandya is said to have extended over a period of sixteen 
years of the gods (Legend 11, st 4), 
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IV 

The chronicle of Param-jyoti narrates sixty-four legends 
most of which are almost identical in tenor with those narrated 
by Perum-Parr a P"P u ^y^ r Nambi, Some miracles chronicled by 
Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi are omitted by Param-jyoti, and 
some others are split into distinct miracles, 1 and many of the 
legends are told with considerable variations. 

A distinctive feature of Param-jyoti' s chronicle requires 
special mention: the miracles are narrated by him in strictly 
chronological sequence and not in the haphazard fashion of 



1. TABLE 


showing the Legends of PARAM-JYOTT corresponding 


to the Legends of PERUM-PARRAP-PULIYUR NAMBI, 




PPPN PJ 


PPPN PJ 


PPPN PJ 


PPPN PJ 


PPPN PJ 


1 1 


13 20 


26 22 


38 63 


51 


2 2 


14 21 


27 58 


39 30 


52 


3 4 


15 51 


28 59 


40 31 


53 3 


4 5 


16 52 


29 60 


41 39 


54 41 


T^ i^ 

5 6 


17 53 


30 61 


42 33 


55 42 


6 7 


18 54 


31 23 


43 35 


56 43 


u * 

7 8 


19 55 


32 24 


44 14 ' 


57 44 


/ V 

ft 9 


20 56 


33 25 


45 36 


58 45 


o y 

9 10 


21 13 


34 26 


46 37 


59 46 


10 11 


22 57 


35 27 


47 49 


60 47 


1 1 12 


23 32 


36 ( 28 


48 40 


61 15 


x JL * "" * 

12 C 18 
I 19 


24 34 
25 17 


129 
37 62 


49 50 
50 38 


62 64 
63 48 
64 16 


TABLE showing the 
NAMBI corresponding to the 


Legends of PERUM-PARRAP-PULIYUR 
legends of PARAM-JYOTI. 

-r T.TVTMLT T>T PPPN 


pj PPPN 
11 


PJ PPPN 
14 44 


PJ PPPN 
27 35 


.rj rrri> 

40 48 


J. J JL *. * *' 

53 17 


i 
2 2 
3 53 
4 3 


15 61 
16 64 
17 25 


281 
29 j 36 
30 39 


41 54 
42 55 
43 56 


54 18 
55 19 

56 20 


T^ -J 




ai 40 


44 57 


57 22 


5 4 

6C 


11} 12 


J L ~v 

32 23 


45 58 


58 27 


5 
7 6 
8 7 
9 8 
10 9 
11 10 
12 11 
13 21 


1 -7 ) 

20 13 
21 14 
22 26 
23 31 
24 32 
25 33 
26 34 


33 42 
34 24 
35 43 
36 45 
37 46 
38 50 
39 41 


46 59 
47 60 
48 63 
49 47 
50 49 
51 15 
52 16 


59 28 
60 29 
61 30 
62 37 
63 38 
64 62 
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Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi. In narrating each legend Param- 
jyoti takes care to mention the name of the Pandya king in 
whose reign each miracle is assumed to have been worked, and 
he records, almost invariably, the relationship which that king 
bore to his predecessor and successor: it is thus possible to 
deduce from his chronicle a full succession-list of the Pandya 
dynasty and also a chronological scheme showing the order in 
which the miracles were performed by the Lord. 1 

1. KINGS OF MADURAI 

(According to Param-jyoti's Tiru-Vilaiyadal Puranam.} 



I BOOK OF MADURAI 


27 


Citra-sena 


Krta Yuga 


28 


Citra-vikrama 


1 , ' 1,121 


29 


Raja-martanda 


1 Kula-sikhara 3 


30 


Raja-cudamani 


2 Malaya-dhvaja 4 


31 


Raja-sardula ' 


3 Tatataka md. ") 


32 


(Dvija) Raja-Kulottama 


4 Sundara ) 5 " 12 


33 


Ayodana-pravma 


5 Ugra (^J/5^wEyc2>) 13-15 


34 


Raja-kunjara 


6 Vira 16 


35 


Para-raja-bhayankara 


7 Abhigeka 17, 188 


36 


Ugra-sena 


II BOOK OF KUDAL 


37 


Satrun-jaya 


7 Abhiseka 19 S 20,2 21 


38 


Bhima-ratha 


8 Vikrama 22, 23 


39 


Bhima-parakrama 




40 


Pratapa-martanda 


10 Kulottunga 25-27 


41 


Vikrama-kanjuka 


11 Ananta-gunaS 28, 29 


42 


Samara-kolahala 


12 Kula-bhusana 30-32,33,^34, 


43 


Atula-vikrama 


133 RajSndra 35,2 362 


44 


Atula-kirti 


14 Rajesa 


45 


Kirti-bhu^ana 


15 Raja-gambhira 
1 6 Pandya- vamsa-dipa 
1 7 Purandara-jit 


463 
473 


Pralayd (The Flood) 
Vamsa-sekhara 49-5 1 
Vamsa-cudamani alias 


18 Pandya-vamsa-pataka 
19 Sundarea-pada-sekhara 37, 


48 


Campaka 52, 53, 54^, 55 
Pratapa-surya 


38, 2 39 


49 


Vamsa-dhvaja 


203 Vara-guna 40, 41, 42,2 43 


50 


Ripu-mardana 


213 Raja-raja 44, 45,2 452 


51 


Cola-vamsantaka 


2,2 Su-guna or Citra-meru 47, ^8 


52 


Cera-vamsantak* 1 


III BOOK OF TIRU-ALAVAY 


53 


Pandya-vamsesa 


23 Citra-ratha 


54 


Vamsa-siromani 


24 Citra-bhusana 


55 


Pandya-isvara 


25 Citra-dhvaja 


56 


Kuia-dhvaja 


26 Citra-varma 


57 


Varnsa-bhusana 



l No king's name mentioned. 

2 No king's name mentioned, but the context requires the Sport to be so assigned, 
3 The relationship of this king to the previously named king is not mentioned, but 
"this king is clearly the previous king's immediate successor. 

In all other cases, each king is the son of his predecessor (No. 3 is a queen and is 
the daughter of No. 2. No. 4 is Siva himself.) 

^Contemporary of Karikala-CSla. Contemporary of Sri- Rama. 
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For our present purpose it is unnecessary to describe or 
summarise Param-jyoti's chronicle at length, 1 nor even is it 
necessary to set out how far each of his sixty-four legends differs 
from those of Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi: it should be 
enough to point out the extent to which variations appear in the 
accounts of the legends relating to the Academies, 

The fifty-first legend in Param-jyoti's chronicle states that 
when Vamsa-sekhara Pandya was king, Brahma performed ten 
asvamedha sacrifices at Benares, and that accompanied by his 
consorts Sarasvati, Savitrl and Gayatrl, he went to the Ganges 
for a bath. Sarasvati having tarried on the way listening to the 
ravishing music of a Vidyadhara lady, Brahma took his bath 
along with his other two wives. Sarasvati remonstrating 
vehemently with Brahmi Jtor not having waited for her, he 
pointed out to her that she was the party at fault and he laid on 
her the curse that she shall expiate her presumption by endless 
births in the world in human form. On Sarasvati submitting 
that it was too hard a lot for Brahma's consort, Brahma was 
mollified, and he said, ' Out of the fifty-one Primary Letters 
making up your body, the forty-eight from a to ha shall be born 
as forty-eight scholars: the Lord of Alavay (wherein dwell the 
three Tamils), being the Lord of even the letter a which associates 
with all the other letters and transmutes them according to their 



58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 
65 


Soma-cudamaiii 
Kula-cudamani 
Raja-cuff&mani 
BMpa-cudamani 
KulSsa 
Ari-mardana 

Jagan-natha 
Vira-bahu 


56 
572, 58, 592, 
60, 61 


66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


Vikrama-bahu 
Parakrama-bahu 
Su-ratha 
Kunkuma 
Karpura 
Karuiiya 
Purusottama 
Satru-sadana 
Kubja alias Sundara 


62-64 



1. Summaries will be found in the following publications : 
W, Taylor, Oriental Historical Manuscripts* in the Tamil Language, 
(1835), i. 53492 ; H. H. Wilson, in JRAS> (1836), iii. 199-242 ; and in 
The Mackenzie Collection, a Descriptive Catalogue (Madras Reprint, 
1882), 45-7, 208-9 ; J. H. Nelson. The Madura Country, iiL 1-55 ; E. H. 
Brookes, in Madras JReview (1900) vi. 61-66, 143453, 253-265, (1901) 
viL 82-93, 

Succession Tables will be found in the following : W. Taylor*, 
op cit*i passim ; R. Sewell, Lists of Inscriptions and Sketch of the Dynas- 
ties of South India, (1884), ii. 214-221 ; Sir W. Elliott, Coins of Southern 
India, (1886) 128-3 ; M, Seshagiri-Sastri, Tamil Literature* 
V 27 
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respective characteristics, will take the shape of a scholar, ascend 
and occupy the gem-set seat in the Academy, become the forty- 
ninth scholar, stand in the heart (of each of the other forty- 
eight), reveal the truth to them and protect their poesy '. The 
forty-eight letters were accordingly born as human beings: they 
became deeply versed in many branches of learning: they criti- 
cally studied Sanskrit and the eighteen other languages and they 
attained an unrivalled mastery of Tamil. They wore not only 
gem-set jewels but also the holy rudrdksa: they covered them- 
selves with holy ashes: they worshipped Siva with not only their 
strings of hymns but with garlands of fragrant flowers. Having 
gone from land to land vanquishing rivals they came to the 
fertile country watered by the Porunai (Tamraparm) .and 
advanced towards Madurai, the city blessed by the sceptre of the 
Pandya. The Lord appeared as a great scholar and asked them 
who they were: the forty-eight replied that they were scholars 
and were going to the land of the Porunai. The scholar invited 
the forty-eight to Madurai to worship the t Lord, took them to 
Madurai and made them worship the Lord Sundara and then 
vanished. The Lord descending from on high, the scholars 
worshipped Him again and lauded Him in strings of psalms, 
and then went up to the Pandya king. Convinced that the 
forty-eight were patterns of scholarship and rectitude, the king 
loaded them with presents and built for them a Hall of Academy 
to the north-west of the temple of the Lord. Scholars who were 
natives of the land, jealous at the favours thus heaped on the 
forty-eight Academicians, engaged in disputations with them but 
were completely vanquished: scholars of other lands too were 
easily worsted. The Academicians then went up to the Lord who 
was the author of the Original Treatise and said, < Many are they 
who come to us and engage us in disputations: so give unto us 
an Academical board with which we might weigh their scholar- 
ship '. The Lord appeared before them in the guise of a scholar, 
and, holding out a board to them, said, * Here is a board two 
spans square: it is stainless like your intellects keen: it has 
magical qualities: for every one who is hoary with learning like 
you it will grow a cubit and afford a seat: thus will it be a 
measuring yard '. The forty-eight went round the temple, with 
the board, entered the Academy and, setting the board down, 
worshipped it: Nak-KIrar then seated himself on it; and Kabilar 
Paranar followed him, and after them the rest of the Acadc- 
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micians, and the Board kept growing till it accommodated all of 
them. The forty-eight engaged themselves in literary comp'-si- 
tions. Their works were so uniform in the wealth and the 
richness of thought, in the maturity of expression and in the 
graces of poesy that hard indeed was it to distinguish the work of 
one poet from that of another, and in course of time differences 
arose among the forty-eight about the authorship of the respec- 
tive pieces. The Lord then appeared before them, examined the 
various works and allotted them among the forty-eight with 
unerring accuracy. The forty-eight were so grateful that they 
invited the Lord to join them in the Academy and He acceded 
graciously to the request. While these forty-nine were engaged 
in further literary activities, Vamsa-sekhara had his son Vamsa- 
cudamani crowned and then he departed this life. In this chro- 
nicle the legend closes here: it contains nothing whatsoever 
about Iraiyanar's work on Porul, 

The next legend tells how Vamsa-cudamani made provision 
for a garden where flowers could be grown for the Lord Sundara 
and also a garden where campaka flowers could be raised for the 
Lord, how the Pandya had the Lord decked with campaka 
flowers and how in consequence the Lord came to be called 
Campaka-Sundara and the king came to be called Campaka 
Pandya. Then follows the story of Darumi obtaining the purse 
of gold, with some variations from the tale as narrated by Perum- 
Parrap-Puliyur Nambi. None of the deviations is of any 
importance except that the question propounded to Nak-KIrar 
about the fragrance of a lady's tresses refers to the tresses of 
Nak-Kirar's patron deity 5"ana-piim-kodai of Kalahasti and not 
to those of Gauri or Cit-puspa-kesi of Madurai. 

The next legend narrates how Nak-KIrar was helped out of 
the tank by the Lord: the only variation of importance is that 
the poems sung by Nak-Kirar to mollify the Lord were not only 
the andadi on Kailasa and Kalahasti but also the poems known 
as the Kdbap~Pirasadam> the Perum-Deva-Pani and the Tiru- 
Elu-kurru -irukkai . 

In the next legend we have the tale of Kiran being taught 
grammar: the only additions of note are that Agastya is said to 
have been accompanied by his wife Loparnudra when he went 
on his southern expedition and when he appeared before the 
Lord in response to the summons to teach grammar to Nak- 
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Klrar, and that the Treatise taught by the Lord to Agastya and 
then by the Lord to Nak-KIrar was the Original Treatise. 

In the following legend we have the story of Rudra- 
Janman, but the version in this work differs in a few essential 
particulars from that adopted by Perurn-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi: 
the scholars composed poems and not commentaries on Iraiya- 
nar's grammar: the Lord had to adjudicate on the merits of the 
poems and not the commentaries: the mute youth bore no name: 
his parents were known as Dhanapati and Gunasalim: nothing is 
said of his being Saravana-Guha : the Academicians seated him 
on the academical board and not on a lion-throne. 

In the next legend, that of Idaik-kadan, the only two 
important additions are that there was a long interval between 
Campaka-Pandya and Kulesa-Pandya, .the king of the times of 
Idaik-kadan, that a number of kings ruled over the Pandya 
country in the interval and that Kulesa was well versed in both 
literature and grammar, 



THE TAITTIR1YASARVANUKRAMANI OF YASKA.* 

BY 

DR. C. KUNHAN RAJA, M. A., D. PHIL,, (Oxox.) 
Reader in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 

Till now, only one work of Yaska was known and that is the 
Nirukta. Wherever there is a reference to Yaska, it was taken as 
a reference to the author of the Nirukta. There are many refer- 
ences to Yaska in the Brhaddevata. Many of them cannot be 
traced to the Nirukta; many of them are opposed to the state- 
ments in the Nirukta. Yet no one has shown that there might 
be another Yaska, or another work of Yaska. 

Recently I came across a work 1 which gives a large number 
of quotations from the Sarvamukramam of the Taittiriyasamhita 
by Yaska. No such work was known till now. The Sarvanu- 
kramanl of the Vajasaneyisamhita by Katyayana alone is known 
and not of the Taittiriyasamhita by Yaska. None of these quota- 
tions is traceable to the Sarvanukramanl of the Vajasaneyisamhita. 

There is a reference to Yaska in Pingala's Chandassiitras. 2 
This reference is traceable to its source through one of the 
quotations found in the work which I came across. 3 I give 
below all the quotations from the Sarvanukramanl of the 
Taittiriyasamhita by Yaska found in this work. 



* This paper was announced to be read at the 18th session of the 
International Congress of Orientalists held at Leyden in September 
1931. But as I could not proceed to attend the Congress, I did not 
submit the paper. 

1. A Commentary on the Chandas portion of the Nidana-sntras 
by Hpsikesa alias Petta-sastrin. 

2. Pingala'schandas. ^Trt^t IT^T III. 30 (B. I. Ed.) 

3. Cf. quotation No. 9. below. 
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#cfIR ccfJwM %TK^^ fSf^I I) 1 
2< 



ftro I i 

8. 

qir 1 ^ II 9 



11 



ffcft 



12 



* The metre is defective. ?' 

L Page 22 in the Adyar Library Transcript XXXVIII, H. 17. 

2. -Wwf. p. 23. 

3. /^^. p. 59. 

4. Taittiriyabrahmana. 3,7.14.4. The third pada has only eight 
syllables. 

5. Adyar Library Transcript p. 61, 

6. Ibid. p. 109. 

7. Ibid. p. 118, 

8. Ibid. p. 133. 

9. Ibid. p. 140. 

10. Pingala quoted above, n. 2. p. 215. 

11. Adyar Library Transcript p. 142. 

12. Ibid. p. 149. 
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11- ^If c^IpffofcFiK: ftftsfea&toiSft I ift H 1 



13. 



II 3 



14. q^ifce^siwaftosr fit %(<tffaT I ^ || 4 
15. 



16. 

I 

1 7. 



18. qtq^f 

^ II 8 

In 1, 2, 4 and 5, Yaska is mentioned as the author of the 
Sarvanukramani of Yajurveda. In 3, 8, 10, 14, 15 and 17 there 
is a reference to the author of the Sarvanukramani of Yajurveda; 
but it is not specified who the author is. In 16, there is a refer- 
ence to the Sarvanukramani of Yajurveda. In 6, 7, 11, 12, 13 
and 18 there is a reference to the author of the Sarvanukramani 
of "that" (^)- And in 9, there is mention of Yaska as the 
author of the Sarvanukramani of " that " (^) In all these 
cases ^refers to the Taittiriya-sakha, as in all the seven cases 
the Taittirlya-sakha is mentioned in the immediately preceding 
passage, as : 

1. Adyar Library Transcript p. 149. 

2. Ibid. p. 156. 

3. Ibid. p. 157, 

4. Ibid. p. 158. 

5. Ibid. p. 179. 

6. Ibid. p. 183. 

7. Ibid. p. 191. 

8. Ibid, p, 201. 
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we 

From 16, it is found that Yaska knew the works of Saunaka. 
The statement of Yaska in 9 according to Kraustiiki, it is 
Skandhogrivi; it may be Urobrhatl also is referred to by 
Pingala 2 . 

The above quotations are found in the Adyar Library copy 3 
of Petta-sastrin's work mentioned in para 2 supra. 

In the introductory stanzas 4 which Madhavabhatta, son of 
Venkatarya, adds to the various Adhyayas in his Bhasya of the 
Rg-veda, he mentions Yaska and some of the references cannot 
be traced to the Nirukta. The references are: 



1. SJFg SpT 3Pf ^tfi" 



fc JRI^rfferf^ 1 



There are many references to Yaska in the Brhaddevata- 
I give below all the references, with my own remarks 

1. ^4 ftft 7 



This quotation follows the questions- 

Various opinions arc given. ^Rwj- ^fcT^tpr: an d then the 
above quotation follows. Here Yaska is contrasted with the 
Nairuktas. The view ascribed to Yaska is not found in the 
Nirukta. 

2. sw^ iraft f$w ?fet 



L Adyar Library Transcript p. 201. 

2. Cf. quotation above, n. 2. p. 215, 

3. XXXIV. A. 1. There is a transcript in Devanagari. XXXVIII. 
H. 17 to which the above references are given. 

4. These Karikas are being published by me from the University 
of Madras. 

5. Karika. V. i, 28. 

6. Karika. VIL v, 9. 

7. 1.26. 

8. II. 6. 
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Here it is said that the word JJW?: was explained by 
Yaska as two words in Rg-veda X, 27-22. But there is nothing 
in the Nirukta to justify the criticism. S^K ^T3?fR is the 
explanation of Yaska in the Nirukta 1 . 

3. ;?Fq% ^^3OTlrf^f *TI: 2 



This has reference to Rg-veda L 22. 1 4. Yaska says 
nothing about these Rks in the Nirukta. 

4- IFTRftf *fHS> f^: 3 $% I 3 

Here Yaska is said to have explained Sjittik as Wf. There 
is nothing in the Nirukta to suggest such an opinion for Yaska, 
the author of the Nirukta. This is his explanation: 5H<4i?<t t g$t 
^f?3: 1 1 S?FcTft% I $R 3TrfeW OTTOt. | *, This corresponds to 
what Brhaddevata gives just before the opinion assigned to 
Yaska:* 



I 5 

This is the opinion which Brhaddevata ascribes to the com- 
mentators, And then the opinion of Yaska is given: 



This does not agree with Nirukta. 

5. *n^R ^01 ^ I 6 

This is with reference to Rg-veda V. 42. 14, which is not 
explained in the Nirukta. 

6. qre^Sp" tlcf 7 



This is with reference to Rg-veda VIII. 65. 10-12, which arc 
not explained in the Nirukta. 

7. arr^r: ^fta^t | iP3f: I 8 



1. II. 6. 

2. III. 100. 

3. V. 8. 

4. X. 40. 

5. V. 8. 

6. V.40. 

7. VI. 87. 

8. VII. 38. 
V 28 
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This is with reference to Rg-veda X. 36. 32-14, which are 
not considered in the Nirukta. 



Here, Rg-veda X. 59. 4 is assigned to Nirrti. The next is 
assigned to Asumti; -r 

3Tg*fi?lr: *f^J <ft I 2 
Then we find in the Brhaddevata the statement:- 

|% c5tfl?cr <IR?Fc4 *TR3fff W^ | 3 
The last pada in $g-veda X. 59. 6 is: 



According to the statement in the Brhaddevata, Yaska 
assigns this pada to Anumati. But this stanza is not explained 
in the Nirukta, 



9. 



This is with reference to Rg-veda X. 95. Yaska says no- 
where in Nirukta that this is a Samvadasukta. 



This is with reference to Rg-veda X. 161, which is not 
noticed in the Nirukta. : 



This may be compared with Yaska' s statement: 



i 8 

Yaska assigns this, mantra to . Sarasvati as a River, His 
words in the Nirukta are: 



1. VII. 93. 

2. VIL 92. 

3. VIL 93. 

4. VIL 153. 

5. VIII. 65. 

6. IL 132. 

7. XII. 40. 

8. IL 137. 

9. 11,23, 
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t c . etc.* 



13- 
Yaska says in the Nirukta: 3FPB? ^^^I^^RFT^ I 3 



This may be compared with the words of Ninikta: 



5 

15. 



This is with reference to Rg-veda I. 132. 6. This is npt 
noticed in the Nirukta. 



16, 

This is with reference to Rg-veda VIII. 91, which is not 
explained in the Nirukta. 

8 



In the Nirukta we read: 
18- qRitppil 10 



This is with reference to the expression 
. In the Nirukta we read: 



f%*TR[: qS8F?: f^FP5R: I 11 Here Yaska does not 
give his own opinion. We may assume that he accepts the 
explanation of Aupamanyava. But the statement of Brhad- 
devata is quite different. According to Brhaddevata the opinion: 
: 12 is held by Sakatayana, and Yaska holds the 



1. 11.24. 

2. III. 76. 

3. X. 36. 

4. III. 102. 

5. V. 24. 

6. IV. 4. 

7. VI. 107. 
8; VII. 7. 

9. XIL 10. 

10. VII. 69. 

11. III. 8. 

12. VIL69. 

13. VII. 68. 
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But in the Nirukta, Yaska gives this as the opinion of 
"some 



This maybe compared with the statement in the Nirukta: 
R: I ?RJ^lf^P *ra% I 2 



Thus it will be found that out of the nineteen 3 references in 
the Brhaddevata to Yaska, only a very few has any correspond- 
ence to the Nirukta, Many of them can have no place in the 
Nirukta and some of them are in contradiction to the statements 
in the Nirukta. It is quite possible that most of these references 
are to the Sarvanukramani of the Taittirlyasamhita by Yaska 
from which Petta Sastrin quotes, 

I must here add that the difficulty in correlating the 
references to Yaska found in the Brhaddevata with Yaska's 
Nirukta has already been recognised by Macdonell in his edition 
of the Brhaddevata. Skold has dealt with the point more ela- 
borately in his book on Nirukta and he confesses that he has not 
been more fortunate in solving the difficulty. He suggests that 
the references may be to another recension of the Nirukta. 

There is a Sarvanukramani for the Atreyasakha of the 
Yajurveda, which has been noticed by Max Muller in his History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 4 , Yaska is mentioned here as one 
of the Rsis through whom this Sakha was handed down 5 . This 
Sarvanukramani (published in Indische Studien Vol. III. by 
Weber) is different from the work of Yaska from which Petta 
Sastrin is quoting. 



1. V. 11. 

2. X. 23. 

3. I have ignored one reference. 

4. p. 222. 

5. ffid p. 223. 
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ANNALS OF THE BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 
VOL. XI. PARTS ii TO iv. 

1. The place of the Aryasatyas and Pratltyasantutpada in 
Hinayana and Mahayana: Dr. Nalinaksa Dutt, Ph. D. (Cal.), D. 
Litt. (Lond.). 

2. Slow progress of Islam power in Ancient India: Dr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph. D. Part II. The author concludes 
his article in this no., summarising the reasons why the Muham- 
madans could not establish an Islam empire over the country, 

3. Santaraksita's reference to Kum&rila's attacks on 
S&mantabhadra and Akalankadeva: Dr. K. B. Pathak, B. A., 
Ph. D. 

' 4. V. S. Sukthamkar continues his ' Epic studies ', in his 
second instalment ' Further Text-critical notes'. 

5. A peep into Ancient Indian Sociology: Dr. R. Sham 

Sastri. 

6. Bengal's contribution to Samskrt Literature: Chinta- 
haran Chakravarti, M.A. In this choronological frame-work" 
the author, divides the literary history of Bengal into five periods, 
the Pre-Pala period, the Pala period, the Sena period, the 
Muhammadan period and the British period. The author 
mentions Sandhyakara Nandin's Ramacarita as the only Kavya 
work of the Pala dynasty. It may be mentioned here that 
another Kavya of the same name, by Abhinanda was produced in 
the same age and published by Mr. K. S. Ramaswarm Sastn, 
Siromani, in the Gaekwads' Oriental Series. 

7. Epic studies: V. S. Suktamkar. Part III. 

8 The Grammar of the GitaA vindication: B. N. 
Krishnamurthi Sarma. A criticism of Prof. V. K. Rajvade's 
article on the GIta that it could not be regarded as one of the 
best poems of the world. 

9. Proof of Possession ,under the Smrtis: Dr. Amareswar 

Thakur M.A., Ph. D. . . 

. 10. Dramdian culture: Dt. R. Sham Sastri, B.A.,Ph.D 

The author draws a tnie .picture. of t^ rdigious and ttrtl U* 
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of the Vedic Aryans, in order to clarify the issues connected with 
the theory of the bifurication of the Aryan and Dravidian 
cultures, 
' VOL. XII. PARTS i TO iii. ' . 

L Forms of Government fat Ancient India: Dr. R Sham 
Sastri. 

2. Economical Philosophy of the Ancient Indians: Dr. R. 
Sham Sastri. 

3. WasKaittsa a Sceptic?: Prof. K.M. Shembaronekar, M.A. 
This article refers the theory that Kautsa was heterodox and 
establishes his orthodoxy. 

4. Historical data in the Drama < Kaunmdlmahotsava * : 
K, P. Jayaswal, M. A. This enthusiastic article extracts these 
theories out of the drama Kaumudimahotsava, published in the 
Daksina Bharati Sanskrit Series. The theories are _ 

a. Kisorika is the name of the authoress of this drama, 
6. In style, this drama belongs to the School of Bhasa, though 
chronologically, it is nearer Kalidasa's time than that of Bhasa. 
. c t It is earlier than Visakhadatta's Mudra-Raksasa. 
d. This drama restores a missing link in Gupta History. 

5. Apotheosis in the Rg-veda* The, Rbhtts: (continued 
from Vol. VIII, p. 182): Sitanath Pradhan. 

6. Sankara on the limit of empirical knowledge: Satmdra- 
kumar Mukerji, M.A. 

7. Dharmaklrtfs Trilaksana Hetu: Dr. K, B. PathaL 

8. Indian Studies. No. 2. Aryan Immigration into Eastern 
India: D, R, Bhandarkar, 

9. Kumarila's verses attacking the Jain and Buddhistic 
notions of an Omniscient Being: Dr. K. B. Pathak. 

10. The problem of knowledge and the four Schools of Later 
Buddhism: Durgacaran Chatterji. 

11. Jinendrabudhhi, Kaiyata and Haradatta: Dr. K. B. 
Pathak. The author establishes that Kaiyata is to be assigned 
to the close of the llth century and Haradatta to the 13th 

century. 



TU ^ - D. R. Mankad, M.A. 

The author refutes the statements of Dr. Das in his Rg- Vedic 
India" and tries to prove that the Vedic people were definitely 
acquainted wjth the circunjpolar regions. 
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INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 
1931 January August. 

1. Dravidic Miscellany: L. V. Ramaswami Ayyar, M.A., B.L. 

2. On the modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars: Sir George 
A. Grierson, in April, June and August isssues. 

3. A Note on the Ten plays of Bhdsa: R. T. Jatagirdar, M.A. 
The author classifies 10 of the so called Bhasa dramas into 2 
groups the first group being earlier and the latter group being 
imitative. He also grants that the Svapna, Pratijna and 
Pratima natakas are the works of one and the same author, 

4. Possible origin of the Caste system in India: Biren 
Boner jea, D. Litt. (Paris.) In this instalment, the writer 
defines caste and considers the i Occupational/ ( Somatological ' 
and * Totemic ' theories of the origin of caste in India. The 
article is continued in the April number and the author con- 
cludes his thesis in the May number with the statement' caste 
is not an Anthropological. Division, but is the outcome of primi- 
tive superstitions/ 

5. The staging of the 'Viddhasalabhanjikd: Dasarath 
Sartna, M.A. The author says that the drama was staged at the 
Court of Keyura Varsa Yuvarajadeva I, the Cedi ruler. 

6. Date of Kautilya's Artha Sastra: Pran Nath. D, Sc., 
Ph. D. The author places the work between 484 and 510 A. D. 

7. A Buddhist par ailed to the Avimaraka Story: A- 
Venkatasubbiah. 

8. The name of the Kharosthi Script: Jean Pr Zylusku 

9. Pr&ya&itta or the Hindu ideas of the expiation of Sin: 
Biren Bonnerjea. 



INDIAN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, 

1930. Vol. VL Nos. 14. 

L The machinary of Administration in the Kautillya: Dr. 
Narendranath Law. 

2. Problems of the Natya Sastra: Manoranjan Ghosh. 
The article says 

i. The Natas were sudras. The word Bharata, mean- 
ing Nata is not derived from any person of the 
same name, . 
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li. The Natya Sastra legend about the origin of Natya is 
palpably a badly made fable fitted to the text in 
a still worse manner. 

Hi. Silalin and Krsasva were the earliest writers on texts 
for Natas and these works are lost because of 
socio-political circumstances in post-Panimyan 
times. 

iv. Bharata and Adi Bharata are 2 different works. 

3. Sankara on the relation between the Vedas and Reason : 
S. K. Mukerjee, 

4. Antiquity of Tantricism: C. Chakravarti. 

5. The Trustworthiness of the Mahavamsa: Dr. Wilh. Geiger, 
Ph. D. 

6. The Guna doctrine in Bharata: P. C. Lahiri, M,A. 

7. Thesigin of Buddhism: Manoranjan Ray, M.A. 

8. Some difficult Vedic words: V. K. Raj wade, 

9. The Indo-Aryan Invasion A Myth: Jainath Pati, 

10. Manimekhala, a divinity of the Sea: Sylvain Levi. 

11. Yuddhakanda campu of R ajacudamani Dlksita : T. R. 
Chintamanl The text is printed with a short introduction. 

12. The Riddle of the Pradyota dynasty: Jyotirmoy Sen. 

13. Vidyaranya and Madhava: R. Rama Rao. The author 
establishes that even according to orthodox tradition, the two are 
not identical. The article is continued in. No, 2. Vol. VII. 
1931. Vol. VII. Nos. 1 and 2. 

1. Silaparikatha of Vasubandhu: Ananth Nath Basu: 
The Tibetan text is published with a Sanskrit rendering and a 
short introduction. The work is a very short one and deals of 
Ha " morals, vows or observances ". 

2 Dandin's Conception of the Gunas: P. C. Lahiri. 

3. The Lokayatikas and the K&palikas: Daksina Rarnjan 
Sastri. 

4. A short chronology of Indian Astronomy: S. K. Das. 

5. Date of the Mudrardksasa : S. Srikantha Sastri. The 
author argues that it must have been written in the time of 
Candragupta II. 

6. Manimekhalft " The gaurdian deity of the Sea "a Caw- 
bodian document : Sylvain Levi, 
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7. Notes on Dravidian: L. V, Rainaswami Ayyar. 

8. Mandana, Suresvara and Bhavabhuii : The problem of 
their identiy : D. C, Bhattacarya. The author establishes the 
equation Mandana Visvarupa Umveka Bhavabhuti Sures- 
vara. 

9. Kulasekhara of Kerala: K, Rama Pishoroti, M.A, 

10. Vilvamangalarn Svamiyas: A. Govinda Wariyan The 
author decides the number of the saints so named and which of 
them is the author of the Krsnakarnamrta. 

11. More on Manimekald: Sylvain Levi* 

12. Manimekala: Arthur A Pereira. 



JOURNAL OF THE ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY. 
January and April 1930. 

1. The discovery of the author's Vrtti on Vakyapadlya 
Ramakrsna Kavi. 

October] 1930, 

2. Gautamlputra Satakarni: R, Subba Rao. 

3. Balldla HI and Vijaya Nagara: Dr. N. Venkatarama- 
nayya, M.A., Ph. D. 

January 1931. 

4. Literary Gleanings: No. XL The identity of Sure&- 
vara: Ramakrsna Kavi. 



JOURNAL OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. Dec. 1930. 

1. The Date of the Yoga-Sutras: Jwala Prasad. The writer 
refutes the arguments of Prof. Jacobi and Prof. Woods for the 
late date of the Yoga-Sutras* 

2. Some Sankkya and Yoga Conceptions of the SvetUfvatara 
Upanisad: E. H. Johnston. 

January 1931. 

3. The Kalavada and the Zervanite System: O. G Von 
Wesendonk: The writer compares Indian conceptions of time 
with Greek and Iranian conceptions of time. 

4. Krsnadeva Raya's Conquest of Rachol : Rev. H. Heras. 
S.J. 

July, 1931 

5. Varuna, God of the Sea and Sky: Jean. Przyluski, 
V 29 ' 
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6. Mathara and Par amdrtha : S. S Suryanarayana Sastri. 
The writer states that the original for Paramartha's Chinese 
translation is not the Mathara- Vrtti and that it is probable that 
both had a common original. 

7. Discovery of the lost Phonetic Sutras of Panini: Raghu 
Vira. The writer makes a study of the original glksa-Sutras of 
Panini himself, discovered by the late Dayananda Sarasvati in 
1879. The text, available only in a corrupt form, is printed 
here* 

April, 193 L 

8. Notes on the Nyayapravesa by Sankara Svamin : Giru- 

seppe Tucci. 

JOURNAL OF THE BIHAR AND ORISSA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

1930, Nos, i iv. 

L Prossemy and Ecsemy in Dramdian: L, V. Ramaswami 
Ayyar. 

2. Ramadeva Raya, an unknown emperor of Vijaya 
Nagara: Rev. H. Heras, S. J. 

3. Problems of Saka Salavahana history: K. P, JayaswaL 
March, 1931. 

4. On the interpretation of some doubtful words in the 
Atharva-Veda: Tarapada Chowdhury. 



QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE MYTHIC SOCIETY. 
193 L Parts 13, 

1. Glimpses into the married life of the Ancient Tamil 
people: K. G. Sesha Aiyar. 

2. ThedateofManikkavacaka: K. G. Sankar. The writer 
assigns Manikkavacaka to the close of the 7th century A. C. 

3. Social legislation in Ancient South India: C, M. Rama- 
candra Chettiyar. 

4. The Kadambas of Banavase : V. Raghavendra Rao. 

5. Viveka Sara of Sankarananda. : Dr. K. Shama Sastri. 

6. Arya parentage of Astronomical Systems of Chaldea: 
V, Subramanya Sastri, 

7. Antiquity of the Vedas: H. N. Subba Rao. The writer 
says that we cannot fix the age of Vedas at any period and 
should believe them to be coeval with the creation. 
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JOURNAL OF INDIAN HISTORY. 
\pril 1931. Vol. X. Part I. 

1. The Prince of Wales Museum inscription of Jayakes'i II L 
The Kadamba King Goa: C* S. Sharma. 

2. The Historical origin of the distinction between Svar- 
thanumana and Pararthanumana : Dr, S. Sen. An examination 
of the theory that this distinction originated in Dignaga; to be 1 
continued* 



THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY. 
April, 1930. 

1. Rumania's Conception of Soul: Janaki Vallabha Samkhya 
tirtha; " 

July, 1930. 

2. Indra and Prajapati as Philosophers: Sitanath Tattva 
Bhusan. 

3. A Representationist's case examined: Bibhuramjan 
Guha. 

October, 1930. 

4. A neglected School of Vedanta or the Philosophy oj 
Vijnanabhiksu: Umescanda Bhattacharjee. 



REVIEW OF PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 
Vol. I. No. 2. 

1. Nyaya conception o^T^tli^nd Error: Prof, Hiriyanna. 

2. The chronological Position of Visistadvaita: Y. Subba 
Rao. 

Vol. II. No. 1. 

3. New light on the Gaudapadakarikasi B. N. Krishnamurti 
Sarma: a defence of Sri Madhavacarya's ' Upanisadic theory ' of 
the Mandukya Karikas of Gaudapada. 



BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES. 
1930. Vol. VI. Part. L 

1. La theorie des Guna (Sattva> Rajas and Tamas): 
J. Przyluski* 



CENTAMIL. 1930. 

1. Tolkappiya-c-collatikarakkurippu : Dr. P. S, Subramanya 
Sastri. 
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2. The Tolkdppiyam and the Sanskrit Siksapratitfakhyas and 
Niruktas: Dr. P. S. Subramanya Sastri. 

3. Purananurrukkurippu: Dr. P. S. Subramanya Sastri, 



CENTAMILCCELVI. 1931. 

1. Koiigu Country and Roman Coins: C. M. Ramacandra 
Chettiyar. 

2. Moliydraycci Comparative Philology Vidvan G. Deva- 
dasan* The writer gives a list of English, Greek and Latin 
words and their Dravidian (Tamil) cognate forms and says that 
a number of Tamil words had migrated into the foreign voca- 
bulary in ancient times. 

In the next issue the same writer gives a list of Tamil words 
that had got into the Sanskrit vocabulary. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

HISTORY OF DHARMASASTRA (ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL RELI- 
GIOUS AND CIVIL LAW) BY PANDURANG VAMAN KANE, M.A., 
L.L.M. Advocate, High Court, Bombay; Vice-President and 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch: etc. 
etc. Vol. I, 1930 to be had of the Bhandarkai Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona (4), India Price Rs. 15 per 
copy, exclusive of postage [pages 467 + synopsis XLVIII + 
general index pages 468 to 502 + appendix A list of works 
on Dharmasastra pages 503 to 676 + appendix B list of 
authors on Dharmasastra pages 677 to 760.] 

This stout volume, of over eight hundred pages in all, is a 
substantial and massive work on the history of Dharmasastra, by 
Professor Pandurang Vaman Kane, M.A., L.L.M., whom Sanskrit 
scholars and Indologists all over the world have long become 
accustomed to think of first as a learned Sanskrit scholar of 
established reputation, and only on second thought, as a member 
of the legal profession. In this volume, the learned author brings 
together a vast mass of reliable chronological data and recon- 
structs on acceptable foundations the chronology of the Dharma- 
sastra literature, with particular reference to its early makers and 
medieval scholiasts, beginning with Gautama and ending with 
Tagannatha Tarkapancanana. The phrase Dharmasasira * used 
in the title of this work in a somewhat restricted sense and is 
applied only to the Sutras, metrical texts and digests regulating 
the conduct of men in matters pertaining to acara, vyavahara 
and pragma. The Srauta-sutras and Grhya-sutras and he 
directory guides, called prayoga-granthas, are excluded from the 
scope of this work. 

The author's prodigious industry and admirable analysis 
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the work under review. The judicial attitude which the author has 
adopted in discussing various chronological problems is highly 
commendable. He arranges all the available data and indicates the 
conclusion that may follow, with due reservations. Generally, he 
avoids indulging in hasty or one-sided generalisations and playing 
the role of an advocate, though himself a veteran advocate by pro- 
fession. He rightly points out (page 10) the unsoundness of the 
view held by Professor Max Muller and others that Smrti works 
in continuous anustubh metre should invariably be held to be later 
than the sutras of the Dharmasastra literature. A perusal of the 
sections (13, 14 and 31) dealing with the Manavadharmasutra, 
the KaittiUya-arthasastra and the Manusmrti will show how 
cautious the author is in stating his conclusions regarding these 
works. His conclusions in these and similarcases are very satis- 
factory, though, under no circumstances, they can be said to be 
more than provisional. He has successfully exploded the myth of 
Manavadharma-sutra, which, by mere repetition rather than by 
sound reasoning, has become petrified into a seemingly accept- 
able hypothesis in the history of ancient Sanskrit literature. He 
has clearly shown how the weight of evidence is greater in 
favour of the view that the traditional date of 300 B. C. for the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya is likely to be correct. The data which 
he has analysed and presented in section 31 are such as would 
compel a very favourable consideration of his plausible sugges- 
tion that the extant Manusmrti was finally recast, probably by 
Bhrgu, between the 2nd century B, C. and 2nd century A, D., 
on the basis of two pre-existing metrical texts, which were 
perhaps produced respectively by Svayambhuva-manu and 
Pracetasa-manu long before the 4th century B. C, The work 
under review contains new information, not generally known to 
scholars, in several sections, such as those dealing with Asahaya, 
Bhartryajfia and Bharucl. That, in spite of his usual caution, 
the author has sometimes been led to make, somewhat hasty state- 
ments in the course of his big work is rather a proof of the 
temptations and difficulties in the way of an Indologist, however 
conscientious he may be. For instance, in the section dealin^ 
with Visvarupa (60), it is suggested in page 262 that the use of 
the word rfRf^RT 3 in the Taittirlya-bhOfya-varttika 1-9-10, 
^shows that Visvarupa, otherwise known as Suresvara, was never 
Bhattakumarila's pupil As against this suggestion, one should 
carefully consider verse-442 p. 517, and similar passages in the 
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hadaranyaka-bhasya-varttika and it will be seen that the feel- 
; that Visvariipa's attitude towards Kumarila is one of great 
pect cannot be resisted. It should also be mentionedhere that, 
an exhaustive survey of the history of the Dharmasastra, like 
j one under review, it would be felt as a palpable omission to 
mpletely ignore, as the author has done, two famous compilers 
digests in South India, viz. : Vaidyanatha-diksita the famous 
thor of the Sinrtimukt<iphala 9 and Vaidika-sarvabhauma. 

The exhaustive general index and the almost exhaustive 
t of works on Dharmasastra appended to this work (pages 503 
760) greatly enhance its value as a book of reference. This 
ort review cannot be more appropriately closed than by 

minding the author of Kalidasa's observation *%T: <ERft 

FRRft f^%"; and it is our sincere prayer that the learned author 
this valuable work may be blessed with a long life and with 

e health and strength necessary to enable him to complete his 

eat task, by publishing at an early date, the second volume, 
which he proposes to deal with the development of the various 

ibjects comprised in the Dharmasastra. 

S. KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI. 



HAGAVAD-GlTA (STUDENTS' EDITION) BY D. S. SARMA M.A. 

Published by the Current Thought Press, Triplicane, 
Madras. Crown 16 vo. pp. i xi + 299. Price : Cloth 
bound Rs. 2. Wrapper Rs. 1-8-0. 

This book contains the text and translation with introduc- 
,on and notes. The author, Professor Sarma has made the Gita 
is life study. He intends this book primarily for the use of all 
lindu students in colleges. He says in the preface " Though 
tie Gita has passed through countless editions and has been 
ommented on by a host of scholars and has been translated into 
nany Asiatic and European languages, still I had long felt the 
?ant of a suitable edition with an introduction, text, English 
ranslation and notes for the use of students/' So far as the 
ranslation is concerned he says " there are two principles that 
jvery translator should keep in view, namely faithfulness to the 
)riginal and purity of the language into which the translation is 
nade." He further adds "that most of the translators had not 
)aid much attention to the second," HQW far this latter remark 
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is justified, we do not propose to discuss in this Review. But in 
respect of Professor Sarma's translation, the reader has the 
decided advantage of the translation having been scrutinised and 
improved by one of the greatest Sanskrit scholars now living, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri. This is, in 
itself in our opinion, a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and 
faithfulness of the translation as far as possible to the original, 
It is indeed, evident that much labour has been bestowed by 
the author in co-operation with his other friends in bringing out 
this edition. Though, there may have been already 
many editions and translations from the pen of eminent 
scholars, we welcome this valuable edition to the list, especially 
a students' edition. The absolute necessity of the study 
of the Gita by, all Hindu students cannot be better put than 
in the words of Mahatma Gandhi, in his speech in the Hindu 
High School, Triplicane on 4-9-1927, an extract from which is 
given in the beginning of this edition. " Those of you who 
know Sanskrit should to-morrow, if possible to-day, buy the Gita 
and begin to study the book. Have private Gita classes for 
yourselves. Those of you who do not know Sanskrit, should 
study Sanskrit, if only for the sake of Gita. I tell you that it 
contains treasures of knowledge of which you have no concep- 
tion whatsoever/' What the Gita meant to the Mahatma 
will best be realised from what he says in respect of verses 
54 to 72 in the 2nd chapter which are said to be his favourite 
verses. He says "The last 19 verses of the second chapter 
have since been inscribed on the tablet of my heart. They 
contain for me all knowledge. All the truths they teach are the 
eternal verities. There is reasoning in them but they represent 
realised knowledge." These are golden words which summarise 
beautifully the value of the Gita to the world and to humanity in 
general. It must, however, be admitted that the Gita is a work 
which it is difficult to translate and whose real meaning and 
ultimate import in many places, it is difficult to grasp. Indeed, 
it may even be said that the work is as elusive as the personality 
of the Lord whose teachings it contains. In the beginning of 
his commentary to this work, the great Sankaracarya observes 
as follows: 
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I! 

To add to the difficulties the interpretation of the Gita by 
modern thinkers and scholars in the light of present day 
problems and ideals and in the language of modern thought has 
introduced a fresh source of confusion. Hence the task of 
bringing out an edition like this must be said to be a difficult 
. one. But Professor Sarma has, we are glad to say, accomplished 
it with a fair measure of success. In a short review, it is not 
possible to advert to the various points discussed by the author 
in his valuable introduction and also in the notes. We con- 
gratulate the Publishers also on their neat printing and get up. 

We conclude, however, with the wish that" it should be 
possible to organize a fund which will enable us to present 
every student, especially a Hindu student, on the eve of the 
Annual Convocations of the Universities with a copy of this 
edition. We hope that there are a few atleast among us who 
have got something of the spirit, enthusiasm and love which the 
Christian Missionaries possess. 

K. BALASUBRAHMANYA IYER. 



MUGHAL BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

Messrs. D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., are, to publish 
shortly an annotated bibliography of books and manu- 
scripts relating to the Mughals in India on Art, Science, 
; Biography, History, Geography, Travels, Literature, Philosophy, 
Religions, Economics, Sport, &c., &c., which is now being 
prepared and will be published early next year. Every effort is 
being made to make bibliography as complete as possible. Authors 
desirous of having their works included in bibliography are 
requested to send particulars of their books or magazine articles 
to the Editor of the Indian Literary Review/' 190, Hornby 
Road, Bombay, as early as possible. The full title, author's 
name, number of pages and illustrations, year and place of 
publication should be clearly mentioned. If possible, a very 
short summary of the contents also should be given. If any 
persons or Institutions happen to have any unique manuscript, 
full particulars of the same should be given. 
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II ^3 II 
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: II 



(124,20) 



3*1 

(124,8) 3RT <^ 

^rR p: ^n^f- 

r. a ^ n 



n 

1. Cited in prose form in tonfao P- 261 > ! 18 : 



2. 

3. 7-W.XXI. 14. Our' Tib. text (p. 125, 1. 1) read dnos-po 
med-par. Read yod-par. (L.V.P.X 
5 
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f^fefJRFJR: ^ficfl ^ 



^RTcf: II 



(125,19) 



i 



f| 

II 3^ II 



srr 



1. Ibid. XVII. 3133. Tib. reads ^: (=gan-shig) for 
( = gshan-shig). 

2. Tib. reads BTFoS^fRH^JT as if it is a Tatpurusa compound, 
Here it must be taken as a Dvandva componnd(aTr^r an 

3. See *To fo p, 311, 1. 6 (L. V. PJ. 

4. According to Sarvastivadin Prapti is one of the Cittavipra- 
yuktasamskaradharmas. See Th. Stcherbatsky : Conception of 
Buddhism, pp. 2F, 105. 
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(127,17) 



ftrar g^ ^ft^ i *wPlcifi4^ 



1. Tib. ches. sin. tu 

2 . qo 5Tm XVII, 21. (L. V. P.). 

3. Non identifie (L. V. P.). The first of these to verses is cited 
in prose form with a slight ^odmcationmtheSksasa^c^ M 

1. 10 * 



. . 

4. Kandjour, Mdo, XVII, Csoma feer. The ******* * ^ 
Sutra has been restored from the Tib. version and pultoh edm .tte 
J O R M.VoLV. Dr.Poussin compares tins extract mth that 
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f| 



of the Pitaputrasamagania Sutra cited in the Siksasamuccaya p. 
252 1. 3. The same corresponding passages of the Pita. Sutra are 
also found in the BodhicaryavatarapaScika p. 477, L 3 t 

1. The restored Sanskrit text of the Bhavasaukranti Sutra 
add 



3. ^o^o and l%o^ro add 



4. *ro*To : ^r gpw: omitted. %o*ro : ^r?^ ^^f for 

5. feo^o and 

6. 170^0 add 

7. ^To^To and f^To^o add 



see the article 'Death (Buddhist)', in Encyclo- 
paedic of Hastings and compendium (P. T. S. 1910), p. 72,(L. y. P.) 



10. 
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(130,13) 
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i. oso 

2. *To^o and ^Jo^fo add 



3. 

4. These two lines do not admit of being put into metre. 
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ft 



I% ? cIF 



ft 

qs 
i qr t 



1. Tib. hgyur, du. hon. ao==^%^. compare the forms like ma . 
bsad. du hon. no=^ ...... c^qr%q%^ in ^ofo p. 464, n. 2 and ligyur. 

du. hon. ba==^%^ instead of Skt. W^. Ibid. p. 319, n. 3. 

2. &* ^IT^faK^ p, 220 and the following. 

3. We may also read ^Tgirt^ here. 

4. Compare the extract cited in the ^rsra^qftpFT (Oaekvvads 
Oriental Series No. 30, 31.) p. 130. 

5. Dr poussin draws attention to two passages in Samyutta, II. 
P. 94 and the following : q* $Tq ftqfr s ^ ^^fo fr ^ ffcf ft 

r ft- - -and ZW.V, p. 370. 



f%%W^t. He also suggests 
the reading dad. dan. tshal= ^j^fe in page 132> L 5. 
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(133,3) 

?r ft 

(133,8) 5f ^ 



1. gTHfocRTS^ fol- 25. Tib. reads ^ 

2. Cf. 55iTo ^PP- 79 - 

3. Cited in 3Rof o p. 370 1. 2, and gJflforafpf fol. 9. (with f|g 
replacing ^R) (L. V. P.). Compare SfTo g?r p. 149. 
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(134,1) qsftgj ^ttterwig 

qft ^fl^cp?f *r ft ^rai^&rr i 

!l 



: rsfq 5TRcfh[ 



II 



(135,13) cRj?r^4 



1. Tib. chos, kyi, rnams. .te Fucuax : Tib. Grammar, p. 33. 

2. Tib. %3i: <$q ^ B 

3. The last two verses are cited in TTofo p, 548, 1. 6 (L.V.P.). 

4. =Sbyar. bahi. lugs. Cf. p. 174. 1. 14 above. 

5. =Don. dag. hjog. par. byed. pa 
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words kalam, ulakam etc,, mentioned in this siitra never take 

dnpdlj penpal or palarpal verbs unless there is a change in the 

form of words like kalan for kalam etc. 

Note 3. The meaning given above is that accepted by 

Ilampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar. 

Note 4. Teyvaccilaiyar, on the other hand, differs from 
them. He splits the sutra into 2 sentences:- i kalam..Ml<wi- 
y-ell&m uyartinai inena; (aval) pal pirinticaiya, (The words 
kalam etc., belong to uyartinai; but they do not take anpdl 
penpal or palarpal verbs.) That they take a&rinai verbs is sanc- 
tioned, according to him, by the sutra 'Icaittalu m-uriya venial 
t-Hya 9 (Tol. Col. 59). 

There are three objections against Teyvaccilaiyar's inter- 
pretation. (1) That the words kalam, teyvam which denote gods 
are uyartinai is already learnt from the statement 
Teyvan cuttiya peyar-nilai-k kilam 
Uyartinai marnnkir pal-pirin t-icaikkum. 

in the fourth sutra of kilavi-y-&kkam. Hence it need not be 
repeated here. That the word uldkam when it means people is 
uyartinai has already been mentioned in Tol Col 2. (2) If the 
sutra is split into two sentences, it gives room to vakyabheda or 
sentence-split. (3) If the sutra 'Icaittalu w-ttriya veritat 
t-ana* is taken to mention that a&rinai verbs follow the words 
kalam, ulakam etc., there will then be no sutra to sanction the 
usage 4 kalan vantan'. 

Note 5. This sutra has to be taken as an apavada or excep- 
tion to the second part of Tol. Col. 4 and * Icaittalum (Tol. 

Col. 59) has to be taken as an apavada to this sutra and prati- 
prasava or exception of the exception to- the second part of Tol. 
Col 4. 

58. Smtyw Be**fifi ^oiessfiuj^ i$&rQ/s. 

Ninr-an k-icaitta l-ivan-iyal p-inre. 
It is not in their nature to take uyartinai verbs without 
modification in their form. 

Note i._ This sutra suggests that the words kutimai, anmai 
etc., mentioned in Tol. Col. 56 may take uyartinai verbs without 
having any change in their form. 

59. $&>ff00i QP^ 3$*-* **** 
Icaittal-u m-uriya veritat t-ana. 

F 
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They (the words kalam etc.) may take anpal, penpal or 
palarpal verbs in other places. 

Ex. Kalan uyirai-k kontan. 
(Yama took away life.) 
Ulakar pacittar. 
(People felt hungry.) 

Note 1. The word veritam (other places) refers to change 
in their form like kdlan for kalam etc. 

Note 2.Veritam is taken by Teyvaccilaiyar to refer to 
a&rinai. It has already been mentioned under Tol. Col. 57 
that it is not a satisfactory interpretation. 

60. etdtff QiDirL^aSeer^ Qfungs <y>iR0Q0. 
Etittta moli-y-inan ceppalu m-uritte. 
A sentence which is expressed may suggest related ideas. 
Ex. 'Kilai-c-ceri-k-koli venratu' enin 'melai-c-ceri-k-koli 

vilntatii' enpatu pera-p-patum. 

(If it is said that the cock of the eastern side of the village 
came out victorious, it is suggested that the cock of the western 
side was defeated.) 

Note 1. It is worthy of note that it is not obligatory that the 
expression should always suggest related ideas. If one says 
'antanar valka' (may the brahmins live), it does not suggest that 
aracar (kings) and va&kar (merchants) should not live 
long. 

. * ft**' 2 '~ Ijamp " ra) ? ar states und er this sutra that, if one says 
that the cock of the western side of the village came out victori- 
ous, it is evidently suggested that the cock of the eastern side was 
defeated and that, if one says that the man carrying a pot fell 
down it is evidently suggested that the pot also fell down 
He also adds that, if one says that cows and brahmins should 
live, it is not suggested that others should die. Cemvaraiyar 
criticises him thus:-In the first two examples the suggested fact 
^jte^ or the invariable concomitant to the expres- 
sed fact. The suggested meaning comes only by porul-arral or 
the suggestive power of the meaning of the sentence and not by 
col-l-arral or the suggestive power of the sentence. This ob ection 

Zl f f" ^ himSdf SaySthat ' if - s ^ that 
man goes to heaven, it is suggested that the sinner goes to 

The suggested meaning here is only from porul-arfal. Fn 
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third example he seems to have mistaken that Ilampuranar meant 
that the words a (cows) and antanar (brahmins) never meant 
related objects. 

Ilampuranar's example 'a valka, antanar vSlka' is exactlv 
similar to Cenavaraiyar's example 'Ilimt arintii unpsnkan inpam 
eytum'. 



si^uurr 



61. 



Kannun to In mulaiyinn piravum 
Panmai cuttiya cinai-nilai-k kilam 
Payimai kurun katappa t-ilave 
Tam-vinai-k k-iyalu m-eluttalaii kataiyc. 
The words denoting limbs in plural number like ka% (eyes), 
tdl (shoulders), mulai (breasts) etc., need not denote the plural 
number unless they are followed bypalavinpdl verbs. 
Ex. Aval kan-nallaL 
(She is fair-eyed.) 
Aval kannar kottai. 
(She is blind.) 

Note 1. The following point is worthy of note here. The 
words kan, tdl etc., may denote singular or plural since the addi- 
tion of the particle kal to denote plural was only optional (cf. ToL 
CoL 169). In the sentences like 'kan nontana' (eyes ached), the 
word kan is evidently plural since it is followed by the plural 
verb nontana* Similarly in sentences like 'kan nontatu' kan 
is evidently singular since it is followed by the singular verb 
nontatu. But in expressions like 'kannar kottai\ there is no 
element to ascertain whether kan is singular or plural. Hence 
it may be singular or plural, Even if a man or a woman is 
blind by one eye, he or she is said to be blind by common 
people. Similarly in the example 'aval kan-nallal' where -aval is 
the subject and kan-nallal is the predicate, there is no element to 
determine whether kan is singular or plural It may be singular. 
or plural. If a woman has one of her eyes very fine, it may be 
said that she is fair-eyed. Among Tamils the- expression 
'Kannaki mulai-y-Ml 9 is frequently heard, It means that Kan- ^ 
naki is devoid of a breast since there, were statues, .of 
with one. breast .. ...-.- ... : *:.'; 
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Note 2, Hampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar 
interpret this sutra thus: The words kan, tol etc., which denote 
limbs and are plural in number need not be followed by a plural 
verb if they are not followed by verbs denoting their action; 
they may be followed by such verbs as suit the object or objects 
of which they are limbs. For example the word kan may be 
followed by the singular predicate nallal if the subject is aval or 
wal and may be followed by the palarpal predicate nallar if the 
subject is avar or ivar etc. In examples like aval kan-nallal, 
the subject is aval and the predicate is evidently the compound 
noun kan-nallal. Here what is the need for saying that kan 
may not be followed by the verb nallana. The intention of the 
speaker is to say something about the lady with respect to the 
fineness of her eyes and not to say anything about the eyes. 
Besides the word kurum which means 'denoting in the sentence 
panmaikurum katappatila' does not convey any sense according 
to their interpretation. If their interpretation was correct, it 
should have been replaced by 'kollum'. 

Note 3. Teyvaccilaiyar's interpretation is this: If the 
words kan, tol etc. are not followed by palavinpal verbs, they 
may be followed by onranpal verbs like *kan nontatu' though 
such a sentence may mean 'eyes ached'. Kan etc., in such cases 
may be taken as jatyekavacana. Since the use of jatyekavacana 
is sanctioned by the sutra 

Qrumai cuttiya peyar~nilai-k kilavi 
Panmai-k kaku m-itanuma r-unte (Tol. Col. 46.) 
and the sentence 4 panmai-kurun katappatilave' found in this 
sutra does not fit in with his interpretation, his interpretation 
also does not seem to be sound. 

2, Verru mai-y-iyaL 
62. QoipSVGtoU) &rr(oLD QiuQipGsr QiorrySlu. 
Verrumai iame y-el-ena molipa. 
It is said that cases are seven in number. 
Note 1. The word tarn in the sutra may be said to have 
been used either for the sake of euphony or to make up the num- 
ber of syllables in the line. 

Note 2. El is the old form of the modern elu. cf. Tol. Elut. 
389. 

Note 3. Case is called verrumai since it brings the object 
denoted by the noun in some relation to the action denoted by 
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the verb. The nominative case is included under vSrrumai, 
since the object denoted by the noun is also made the subject of 
the action denoted by the verb. This point is clearly mentioned 
by Teyvaccilaiyar, Cenavaraiyar seems to have missed to note 
this point. Hence he says, at first, that the nominative case is 
included under verrumai since it is differentiated from other 
cases accusative, instrumental etc. Being possibly not satisfied 
with this explanation he suggests an alternative reason that it is 
done so by the chattri-nyaya or the rule of the majority. 

The vocative case is not included under the seven cases 
since it does not directly denote any relation of the noun to the 
verb which follows it. Hence it is mentioned separately in the 
next sutra, 

Note 4. It is worth nothing that Tolkappiyanar has men- 
tioned in the sutra 

Ai-oin ku-in aiu-kan n-ennum 
A-v-v-a r-enpa y err u mat y-urupe. (ToL Elut, 

114.) 

that the verrumai-y-urupu or case-suffixes are six in number and 
here the cases are seven in number. Hence it is evident that 
the nominative case has no suffix. 

Uote 5. What is the iyaijfh (sangati) or the relationship 
of this chapter vernimai-y-iyal to the previous one kilavi-y- 
akkam ? The answer is found in Note 5 to the first sutra in kilavi- 
y-Ukkam. That is the opinion of Teyvaccilaiyar. But the other 
commentators : llampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinark- 
kiniyar have given different opinions on the point, which deserve 
a careful examination here, 

llampuranar says that kilavi-y-akkam deals with the four 
kinds of col or" word (i.e.) peyar-c-col or noun, vinai-c-col or verb, 
itai-c-col and uri-c-col and the following chapter verrumai-y-iyal 
deals with peyar-c-col. 

Cenavaraiyar condemns him for the following reasons: 
(1) If vgrrumai-y-iyal deals with nous, the sutras 

Ella-c collum porul-kurit tana-v-S. (ToL Col. 155.) 
Porunwai tental-un conmai teritalum 
Collin-aku m-enmanar pulauar. (ibid. 156.) 
Teriptt^lru nilaiyal-un kurippir ronral-um 
Iru-par r-enpa porunmai nilai-y-e. (ibid. 157.) 
CoU-ena-p patupa peyar-e 
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A-y-iran $-enpa v-arintici n-or-e. (ibid. 158.) 
Itai-c-cor kilavi-y~it m-uri-c-cor kilavi-y-itm 
Avarru-vali marunkir rdnru ni-enpa. (ibid. 159.)' 
which deal with the definition and the classification of col or 
word and which are now found at the commencement of peyar- 
iyal, the fourth chapter, should have been mentioned at the com- 
mencument of this chapter. (2) The sutras 

jzuriya uiurai-y-i n-umpti-nilai liriyafu 
Irn-peyar-k k-akn w-iyarkaiya v-enpa. (ToL CoL 

69.) 

Pomnmai cuttdl viyankola varutal...(ibid. 66), 
Peyar-nilai-k kilavi kalan tonra. (ibid. 70). 
which, in his opinion, deal with the definition of peyar-c-col 
that it takes case-suffixes after it or it is followed by a predicate 
and that it does not denote tense unless it is a tolir-peyar or 
verbal noun, should have preceded the sfttra 

Verrumai tame y-el-ena molipa (Tol. CoL 62), 
Having thus condemned Ilampuranar he states his own 
reasons which are as follows: (1) The kilaviy-akkam deals with 
the four kinds of words: peyar, vinai, itai-c-col and uri~ccol 
and this with peyar and itai-c-col since the case-suffixes are 
itai-c-col and they have to be suffixed to peyar. (2) Since 
peyar-c-col is that which takes case-suffixes after it, the cases 
should be dealt with before nouns. (3) No other context is 
more befitting than this. 

As regards the first reason, it may be noted that all the 
sutras in kilavi-y-&kkam except the first ten deal only with 
sentences and not with words. Hence it cannot stand. If the 
second reason holds good, the sutras Tol CoL 66, 69 and 70 
should have been mentioned at the commencement of this chap- 
ter as he himself says in his condemnation of Ilampuranar. The 
third reason needs no answer, 

Naccinarkkiniyar thinks that this chapter deals with all the 
four kinds of col as kilavi-y-8kkam does since vgrrumai has to 
deal sometimes with a peyar, sometimes with a vinai, sometimes 
with an itai-c-col and sometimes with an uri-c-col Since uri-c- 
col has nothing to do with case, his reason also cannot stand. 
Hence the opinion of Teyvaccilaiyar appears to be sound, 
63. 9<sri50ff/rdr j0rr&<sm <s3eff)Q(uir Qt^LLQu, 
Vili-kol vatan~kan vili-y^d t-ett-e. 
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The cases are eight when vocative, which is used when one 
is addressed, is included among them. 

N t c i, The subject here is verrwnai mentioned in the 
previous sutra. 

Note 2. Teyvaccilaiyar takes this sutra and the previous 
one as one sutra. This seems to be unsound since Tolkappiya- 
nar deals with the first seven cases in two chapters (i.e.) verru- 
mai-y-iyal and verrnmai-mayankiyal and the vocative in a sepa- 
rate chapter vili-marapu and uses the two endings molipa and 
ette in the two lines. Besides the vocative case may be given a 
subordinate position relative to the other cases only if the two 
lines arc tukcn as different sittras. 

64. eg] 66u firth) 

gg 9 @ 



Avaitam, 

Peyar ai olu ku> 

In-atti kan-vili y-e&nu nt-irra. 

They axtpeyar-vemunai (nominative), ai-verrumai (accusa- 
tive), otu-v$zrumai (instrumental), ku-verrumai (dative), in-ver- 
rwwzfli '(ablative), atu-v8rrnmai (genitive), kan-vezrumai (loca- 
tive) along with vili-vSrruuiai. 

yf Q t e 1. The subject in the sutra is aval which refers to 
vSrrumai mentioned above in the sutra 62; the predicate is the 
compound word peyar-ai-otu-ku-in-atu-kaw and the compound 
word vilty-mnu-mzra is a mnaty-Ql-anai-y-Mn-jeyar or verbal 
noun which stands in adjectival relation to the compound word 



----. 

Note 2. Teyvaccilaiyar says that this sutra deals with case- 
suffixes But since the case-suffixes have already been mentioned 
in Tol Elut. 114, this, sutra would become unnecessary. 
Besides there would have been no sanction for Tolkappiyanar 
to name the second case, the third case etc. as ai^a^eyar^ 
iya-<vcrrnmai, ohi^ena^peyariya^errumai etc. in the succeed- 
ing sutras of this chapter. 

Note 3 Cenavaraiyar says under this sutra that though 
Tolkappiyanar h"as named the third, and the sixth cases as of*- 
verrumaLnd atu~verrumai, yet the suffixes an and a also may 
respectively be used in the third and the sixth cases. So far as 
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an is concerned, he may be right since Tolkappiyanar himself 

makes ipfention of it in the sutra 
, " , s' 

' Ku-ai an-ena varuu m-iruti. (Tol. Col. 108.) 

But Tolkappiyanar does not seem to have mentioned ' a ' 
as a case-suffix, nor has he made use of it as a genitive suffix. 
Nannular, on the other hand, says so. How ' a ' began to be 
used as the genitive suffix will be discussed later. This state- 
ment of Cenavaraiyar makes me infer that he may have been 
later than Nannular. 



65. 

erQfemriL Qeujbffioaio QuiuiiQ pirssr jp 

Avorrul, 

Eluv&y verrumai peyar-tonru nilai-y-S. 

Of them the peyar-verrumai is used to denote the doer 
or the subject of the active verb. 

Note L In the interpretation of this sutra there is much 
difference of opinion. Ilampuranar, Naccinarkkiniyar and 
Teyvaccilaiyar seem to agree in the point that this sfltra deals 
with the meaning of the nominative case though they differ in 
the method of arriving at it. Ilampuranar seems to take elmay- 
verrumai-p-peyar as the subject and (payanilai)-tdnru-nilaias the 
predicate. The word payanilai is taken here from the following 
sutra. Eluvay-verrumai-p-peyar, according to him means the 
verrutnai+peyar which is mentioned first (in the previous sutra) 
Payamlai-tonru-nilai means the state of the predicate following 
it Naccinarkkiniyar seems to take eluvay-verr umai as the subject 
and peyar-(payanilai)-tonru-nilai as the predicate. He too 
takes the word [ payanilai from the next sutra; but he introduces 
it in the middle of the compound word peyar-tonrunilai, which 

hand^Lrr be . appr0priate ' Teyvaccilaiyar, on the other 
hand .takes eluvay-verrumai as the subject ^ peyar-tonru-nilai 

H r^u /' SeemS t0 take Pay^i-k-ku-mun as being 
understood before peyar-tonru-nilai. ~ *" 

Since the sutras 71, 73, 75, 77, 79 and 81 resectivel deal 



, , 

directly w.th the meaning of the accusative, insrun 
ablative, genitive and locative, it may be better if this S 

be said 



gest that the word eluvay "^^^^^^^ 
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SIR ALLADI KRISHNASWAM1 AIYAE, 

Advocate-General, Madras and 
Member of t~he Editorial Board. 

We have great pleasure in expressing our heartfelt 
felicitations to Sir Alladi Kris'hnaswanii Aiyar, a distin- 
guished member of our Editorial Committee, on the great 
and well-merited distinction of Knighthood that has been 
conferred on him by the Government of India on 1st Janu- 
ary, 1932.. This honour has been conferred, evidently in 
token of Ms services as Advocate-General of Madras and as 
a member of the Committee appointed by the Government 
for drafting the "Sale of Goods Bill" and "Partnership 
Bill. ' ? There has been widespread satisfaction among the 
general public and among the members of the legal profes- 
sion throughout the presidency. The distinction has been 
unique in the sense that no previous incumbent of the high 
office of Advocate-General of Madras was honoured with this 
title during his period of office. The Bar has felt a special 
joy because Sir, Alladi Krishmswami Aiyar is its head not 
only by virtue of his office, but also by reason of the 
princely income, which he la-as been earning for more than 
ten, years at the Bar, and his large and varied practice, Ms 
great powers of advocacy and Ms erudition in many 
branch.es of the Law, including international law and 
constitutional law. He enjoys a wide popularity by the 
simplicity of his nature, Ms affability and accessibility; 
and his hold on the affections of Ms countrymen and on the 
younger section of the Bar is, indeed, very great owing to 
h ( is discriminating philanthropy, Ms generous appreciation 
of intelligence and merit and Ms encouragement of talent. 
The Editorial Committee of the Journal of Oriental 
Beseaxeh -are specially grateful to him for the keen interest 
he has been taking in the work of the Journal ever since its 
inception, and for the generous donation w^ch he has been, 
giving every year towards the finances of the Journal. 



THE PORTRAIT OF KALIDASA 

BY 

MR. L. KRISHNA DAS, B.A., B.L., ADVOCATE, MADRAS. 
An Appreciation by Vivius. 

Art is creative and the artist is also a creator. Of recreation 
in Art it may indeed be said that it is truer and finer than what 
is wrought by the creative processes of nature. In the latter, the 
spirit is often overwhelmed and masked by matter and material, 
at once gross and drossy. It is the supreme function of fine art 
to reveal the spirit appearing veiled in every object of creation, 

The Art of Painting is not the Art of Photography. The 

painter is not he who merely reproduces in paint the figure, 
features and flesh of man. What he has to paint is the soul 
radiating through the flesh the man that is the spirit, with all the 
characteristics and the whole history rewrit in language which one 

can read. 

If, therefore, in the case of living human beings the Artist- 

Painter, under the guise of painting the human figure really 

paints the human soul, the process comes to be reversed in pain- 

ing historic persons dead long ago, with regard to whose form, 

feature or lineaments there are no available records or data, 



The in his p o ems . 

Thespmtofthe poet reconstructed by a synthesis imaged in 
imamaton and realized in the vision of the artist, is by 



. 

Here m tins picture painted by my fri en d Mr v u r, 
as seen Kllidasa the snat in,r n ' Kri shna Das 



m 



there seen with eyes as those of a child opened wide in wondrous 
appreciation. The eyes are lifted high, fixed on things high. 

The eyes are the windows of the soul and the large beautiful 
eyes of the Poet are seen there pictured with the poetic soul 
glistening as it were at the corners. It almost seems that the soul 
of the great poet is seeking to go out of the frail and delicate 
body to get en rapport with the beauty of the external world. 
That world sublime and beautiful is in the picture depicted by the 
sublimity of the Himalayas with its foot in the dark recesses of the 
forest and with its snowclad peaks towering in skies radiant with 
the hues of the rising sun, and also by the beauty of the lake with 
its lotuses still in bud and reflecting in its still waters all the 
morning glory, almost at the feet of the lonely poet. The antelopes 
grazing and playing at some distance seem only to be part of the 
nature depicted in the picture, the sole living being evidently 
enjoying his loneliness in the solitude he seems to have specially 
chosen for himself. Such is the setting of the picture. 

The refinement and nobility of the soul are sufficiently 
suggested by the refinement and delicacy of the figure, especially 
the lace. The small mouth slightly opened, apparently uncon- 
sciously, shows the soul thirsting for beauty and drinking in all the 
beauty there is. 

The poet seems lost not only in the contemplation oi the 
sublime and the beautiful but also in thought, waiting for some 
sudden inspiration to give body and shape to a fleeting poetic 
idea. The palm leaves already written on, lie scattered by the 
side and the poet pausing in the midst ot a partly written leaf, 
sits in repose looking out as it were for the coming of the beauti- 
ful word or the beautiful thought, the inseparable unity of which 
represented to him the God of his worship even then imaged by 
him perhaps in those glorious heights he was gazing at. The 
stile held loosely between the fingers he is merely toying with, 
indicating forsooth that writing or even the style of writing is the 
least and last part of the poet. Whom else can this picture re- 
present, the picture of the youthful Brahmin learned, en rapport 
with nature and beauty, following his dharma, refined and delicate 
in body and soul and writing on the inspiration of the sublime 
and the beautiful, but the great Kalidasa of Sanskrit song? 

The demands and worries of the professional life of a h^yer 
are scarcely propitious to the cultivation and development ot Art, 



IV 

Even more than Law, Art is a jealous mistress impatient of 
interruptions and impertinences. That in the intervals of such 
preoccupations Mr. Krishna Das should have been able not only 
to cultivate the art of painting, so little cultivated especially in 
this Presidency, and that what is more he should have found the 
necessary inspiration and time for doing such a creditable work 
is a matter indeed for sincere congratulation* 

It is not for me to say whether his true vocation in life is 
Law or Art. But whatever that may be or prove to be, the work 
he has achieved is full of promise. May he and his devotion to 
art be spared long to produce still greater works of a similar 
kind? 

Art, like everything else, can grow and thrive only in a 
propitious soil and at mosphere. A barren soil will not let the young 
plant grow. The chill of apathy will nip it in the bud and the 
hot blast of envy will parch or burn it up. The genial warmth 
of generous appreciation is a necessary condition for all growth 
and luxuriance. It is also true that new shades of beauty arc 
revealed only in the sunshine of sympathy. I hope and trust that 
it may be given to my friend Mr. Krishna Das to receive aa 
adequate measure of appreciation and encouragement from the 
public of this Presidency. I am glad to think that he has already 
been the recipient of a small token of recognition from the 
blessing hands of the Sanskrit Academy of Madras. 

In the Indian Renaissance which we of this generation are 
witnessing in progress under our own eyes, art is destined to lake 
and occupy a high and important place. Will Mr. Krishna Das 
carve out a niche for himself there ? 



SOME MORE NYAYAS. 

BY 
K. A. SufiRAHMANYA IYER, M.A., (LOND.), 

Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Lucknow University, 
Students of Sanskrit Literature will always be very grateful 
to the late Colonel Jacob for the three collections of Nyayas or 
'Popular Maxims' which he published some years ago. They 
were the result of his wide reading, extending over many years 
and covering a wide field of Sanskrit Literature. Anybody who 
is engaged in studying the literature on any Sastra will find these 
collections a useful guide. They are all the more useful as 
Colonel Jacob's explanations of the Nyayas always include 
quotations from the passages in which they occur. 

Wide as Colonel Jacob's reading was, he was, of course, not 
familiar with certain branches of Sanskrit Literature, published 
subsequent to the publication of his three collections. Rich 
additions are being made in many parts of India to the published 
literature on the Sastras and it is only natural that these newly 
published works should contain Nyayas not included in Colonel 
Jacob's collections. I propose to lay a few such before the 
public, with the explanations which have suggested themselves 
to me, 



The simile of the mirror and the city. This is frequently 
met with in the Kashmir Saiva literature. 1 It is one of 
the tenets of this system that the whole Universe is an emana- 
tion from the Supreme Being. This emanation is not different 
from the Supreme Being, yet it appears to be so. The system, 
being thoroughly monistic, cannot accept the Universe as a reality 
separate from the Supreme Being, Paramasiva. If the Universe 
were different from the Supreme Being, it would end in dualism. 
If it were one with the Supreme Being, what is the force of the 



L Here, as elsewhere, Kashmir Suva works referred to are those 
published by the Research Department, Jammu and Kashmir State. 
V 30 
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saying: The Universe shines (emanates). 



? How does it appear different from the Supreme 
Being ? To remove this difficulty the ^^K ? *TFr is brought in. 
Abhinavagupta says in his 



TOW 



(p- 35 -) 

On a clear mirror are reflected towns, villages, rivers, moun- 
tains* men, women, animals etc. These reflections appear diffe- 
rent from one another, but they are all contained within the 
mirror. The mirror is, however, not swamped by these reflec- 
tions, No reflection is beyond the mirror. In that sense, the 
reflections and the mirror are the same. Still, the mirror is 
perceived as transcending the reflections. Thus there is 
^R as well as sp^. i n the same way, the Universe with all its 
variety appears in the Supreme Consciousness and yet the latter 
transcends the Universe. The Universe is not beyond the Supreme 
Consciousness, in which sense, there is identity between the two, 
while the latter transcends the former, in which sense they may 
be said to be different from one another. The analogy must, of 
course, not be pressed too far, because there is one essential 
point of difference between the mirror and the Supreme Con- 
sciousness. The latter creates the things which are reflected in 
it, whereas the mirror does not create the things which are 
reflected in it While commenting on the verses quoted above 
Yogaraja quotes the following verse from the 



of Abhinavagupta, referring to the difference pointed out above. 



^ XT - 

The Nyaya is also referred to in other works 



p. 39,) 
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\ (Voi i, p.244.) 

"It has also been said that within that Experience!, the 
manifestation of all things, though essentially of the nature of 
Consciousness and co-existent with it, exists according to the 
analogy of the mirror and the city," 

Again we read: 



Drifter I q^w^? $j w affer | (VOL n, p. 23-24.) 

Again we read of the 

3 QPT5T 



( P , 6.) 

Examples can be multiplied, but the above passages are 
sufficient for making the idea clear. 



The simile of the two discs of a balance in equilibrium. In 
such a state, the two discs are of equal importance. Hence the 
Nyaya is used in the Kashmir Saiva literature, to illustrate that 

stage in evolution which is called f^RHFfT. Yogaraja says in his 
commentary on the 



*r: 



(P- 42 * 



Abhinavagupta also uses this Nyaya in his 



^s?^^ 



(Vol. II, p. 196,) 



This simile, like the above, is used to illustrate two things in 
a state of equal importance. It occurs in the **t*fiM 
of srfSPrejp in a discussion on the nature of memory. While 
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expounding the views of the Purvapaksin, Abhinavagupta 

says : 



I 



mi ft 



| (VOL i, p* 60.) 



The occurrence of this Nyaya, together with the 
helps to make its meaning clear. The latter, like the 
illustrates two things of which one appears as subordinate to the 
other. ^iW^iV as the very name shows, is used to illus- 
trate two things having equal importance just as two fingers in a 
hand are equal to each other in importance. 



5?. 



The simile of one plate serving in turn many people dining 
together. This serves to illustrate anything which fulfils many 
purposes in succession. Thus it is the opposite of the ^^^m, 
the simile of the lamp on the threshold illuminating two rooms 
at the same time. This Nyaya occurs in the note explaining on 



Says the author of 

, 



I (p. 22, Vol. I.) 



(To be continued) 



A NOTE ON SRI VIRUPAKSA. 

BY 

N. VENKATAFAMANAYYA, M.A., PH. D., 
Reader in Indian History, University of Madras. 

Sri Virupaksa is the sign-manual of the emperors of Vijaya- 
nagara with which their inscriptions usually terminate. It is like 
the signature which every individual affixes to a letter he writes 
or a legal document which he executes. "The signature/' 
says an ancient writer, tf is the life of a letter." 1 The same thing 
may be said of a document also. The sign, Sri Virupaksa, with 
which all the Vijayanagara grants, especially those engraved 
on the copper-plates, end, takes the place of the signature of the 
emperors. 

Why did the emperors of Vijayanagara affix to their dana- 
s&sanas and probably to other legal documents also, the name of 
the God Virupaksa and not their own? No particular attention 
has been paid to this question so far, and scholars have generally 
assumed that as God Virupaksa, the presiding deity of Hampe 
was also kula-daiva or the family deity of the Vijayanagara empe- 
rors, they adopted this method of signing their documents. The 
explanation, however, is hardly satisfactory. The family deity of 
the Saluvas, Tuluvas and the early Aravidu monarchs was Visnu. 
Nevertheless, they did not change the sign-manual. Moreover, it 
was not usually the practice even of pious kings to substitute for 
their names, the name of the god whom they adored in 
their legal documents. The Emperor Harsa, for instance, 
was a Buddhist, and yet he used to affix his own signature to his 
dana^asanas and other documents, and not that of the Buddha. 

is familiar to all students of 



Indian History. The Naiks of Ikkeri were very staunch Linga- 
vats; nevertheless they signed their documents with their own 
names e &, Sri-Sadafiva and Sri Venkatadri. Nowhere do we 
come across a king or a line of kings signing the state document 
with the name of a god, although this god was not, as it 



Sumatu 
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happened in the case of the Sajuvas, Tuluvas etc., the family 
deity. 

Mr. C. R. Krsnamacarlu, the present Superintendent of 
Epigraphy, is the only scholar who bestowed some 
attention to this problem. In a very interesting paper 
which he contributed to the Indian Antiquary 1 some years ago, 
he discusses the sign manual of Vijayanagara rulers; but he does 
not make any attempt to explain its significance. However, he 
draws a very useful distinction between the gods of the king 
and the god of the state. Ramacandra, Nrsimha, Venkatesa, 
Vitthala etc. might become the favourite deities of the monarchs 
for the time being, but Sri Virupaksa remained " the guardian 
God of the empire 1 '. "The Vijayanagara throne was still 
believed to be under the blessed guardianship of the wings of 
Virupaksa. The king on the throne neither could nor would 
dismiss Virupaksa from the place of veneration in his heart ", 2 
Therefore, " Virupaksa continued to be the city^god and the 
empire-god ". 3 

The capital of every kingdom or empire should have had its 
own guardian deity. None but the emperors of Vijayanagara 
allowed the name of the guardian deity of their capital to take 
the place of their own names in signing their state papers and 
documents. Even at present, there are several minors with 
guardians; but no minor is ever permitted to affix the signature 
of his guardian to a letter or a document which he has tc> sign 
The legal sense of the emperors of Vijayanagara cannot be said to 
have been inferior to our own. How then did they tolerate the 
continued existence of this absurdity? We do not believe that 
" 



7 P S!5 ardl " anShip f the dty r the em P ire h *d anything 
do w^h the sign-manual. The Sri Virupaksa of the Vijay 
nagara documents should be regarded as a person belong 
to the worid of legal fictions whose signature was " 



was cons d 
indispensable for legalising the state documents. The erc 



I. A. XLIV. p. 219. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 
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The assumption Is not unjustifiable. The temple of Virfl- 
paksa had been in existence from very early times. The place 
became famous owing to the shrine of" the god. And, according 
to an early tradition, Virupaksa wedded Pampa or Hampadevi 2 
Owing to the importance of the divine pair, the shrine became a 
coveted place of pilgrimage. Around the shrine sprang up a 
small hamlet which in course of time grew up into a township, 
It was appropriately named Hampe or Hampe-Virupaksam. The 
township belonged to Virupaksa and his wife. The sage Vidya- 
ranya who was a staunch devotee of Virupaksa, was discovered 
by Harihara, according to tradition, in his temple. 2 Moreover, 
it is said that upon Vidyaranya's advice, Harihara made Hampe* 
which he transformed into Vidyanagara or Vijayanagara, his 
capital. But, as the township belonged to Virupaksa, Harihara 
could not hold it as his own. Therefore, he obtained, of course, 
through the agency of Vidyaranya, the hereditary right of manag- 
ing the township, and the properties belonging to the god, on his 
behalf. He was managing the township not in his own right but 
a servant or steward of the god. 

At the time when Harihara made Hampe his capital, his 
power and resources were not very great. He had to contend 
against many powerful enemies. On the north there were the 
Mussalmans, the enemies of his race and religion. On the west 
and the south, there was Ballala III who had broken his lance 
on many a battlefield. And on the east there were several petty 
warlike chiefs who were busy carving out independent principali- 
ties for themselves, out of the dismembered empire of the 
Kakatlyas. Harihara and his brothers who were anxious to save 
South India from falling into the hands of the Muhammadans 
wanted men, and above all money. They could easily command 
the services of men provided they had money; but where could 
they get money from ? It was the most important problem which 
they had to solve; and it was the sage Vidyaranya that solved the 
problem for the five brothers. Tradition has preserved this 
solution under a miraculous garb. At his request the goddess 
Duma < for seven ghatikas showered gold on the land that was 
to becomethe^oH 

TNellore Inscriptions; Buttenvorth and VSmgopala Chetty. 

C. P. 15. 

2, Ibid. 

3. LA. XLIV.p. 219. 
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Shorn of its miraculous setting this statement reveals to us for 
the first time the source from which Harihara and Bukka derived 
the power not only to defeat their enemies but to conquer an 
extensive empire. It also explains the real cause for the extra- 
ordinary influence which Vidyaranya wielded over the first three 
emperors of Vijayanagar. What then was the solution which 
Vidyaranya offered ? He placed the contents of the Sribhandara 
of PampadevI and Virupaksa at the disposal of Harihara and 
Bukka, and commanded them to go and conquer the enemies of 
the Hindus, and to conquer everyone that might hamper them 
in their task. The gold which the goddess showered for seven 
ghatikas is no myth. She did shower it from her own treasury. 
Over the land which 'was to become the site of the later Vijaya- 
nagara or Vidyanagara'? Yes; a good part of the gold was invested 
in building the new city, and making it impregnable to the enemy. 
What was the object of Vidyaranya in thus placing the temple 
treasury at the disposal of Harihara and his brothers. It was 
with the noblest object that he took this step. He wanted to 
save from destruction the Hindu religion and culture as well as 
the temple of Pampa-Virupaksa, and several others of its kind. 



C nquer ' and th ^ Prospered. 
Th K MuSSalmans and ^ove them across the 

dn * t^ * ^ Chiefs in the east and extended 
domnuon unt,l lt reached the Bay of Bengal. And they 
destroyed he power of the Hoysalas and extended their territory 
to the west until it touched the Arabian sea. They could s'lv 
w>th pardonable pride ten years after the foundaS/of the 

the 



went forth to conauer th tlme ? Since they 

to thc 

the ow nere of 



s 
the emperors of Viaanar * ^ rec S ni cl by all 



they dared not change the siim m , r P erson H faith, 

^ no right to r Je the J ^ ^ knew 

'god. Whatever 



the state documents with he Z 7 ^ they 
owner of the empire. name of Vi rupaks a , the real 
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Moreover, the Pardao, the standard coin of the country 
bore the images of a god and a goddess. " The gold coin which 
they call par das ", says Barbosa, " is worth three hundred mara- 
vedis... Some of them have on one side Indian letters and on the 
other two figures of a man and a woman." 1 According to Xuniz 
the pardao " bears impressed on one side two images." 2 Sir 
Walter Elliot informs us that " the figures represent Siva and his 
consort Parvatl." 3 We should like to add that they represent 
Virupaksa and his consort, Pampadevl. 

The emperors of Vijayanagara not only signed their docu- 
ments with the signature Sri Virupaksa, but they had the images 
of this god and his spouse Pampa engraved on the standard coin 
of the empire. They also made their gifts usually in the pre- 
sence of the god himself. All these show that theoretically the 
empire belonged to the god, and they governed it only as his 
representatives. 

Venkata II deliberately changed the sign-manual. He 
substituted" the name of Venkatesa for that of Virupaksa. 
" Superstitions tradition ", has it, " that the dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara came to an end,"/ as a consequence of this act. When 
Venkata II deprived Virupaksa of his rights, the god is believed 
to have struck him and his successors down, and they rapidly fell 

from power. . 

What has been suggested in the foregoing paragraphs is not 
without a parallel. Take, for instance, the modern state of 
Travancore. The state in theory does not belong to the Raja. 
It belongs to the god Sri-Padmanabha of Anantaiayanam The 
Raja governs the state as an agent of the god. He ca Is hunself 
Padmanabhadasa, and conducts the administrate ot the estate 
is the god's agents The position of the emperor ot \ ipya- 
nlgara u? relation to the temple of Virupaksa should have been 
Mr +n that of the Raja of Travancore in relation to the temple 



t TS^ manneTfe sign-manual of the Vijaynagura 
emperors. 

1. Duarte Barbosa, I. p. 204* 

7* Forgotten Empire, (p. 283.) 

3.' Sir W.Elliot: Coins of South India. 
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BHAVASAMKRANTI SUTRA. 

RESTORED FROM THE TIBETAN VERSION WITH AN 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

BY 

N. AYYASWAMJ SASTRI, MYLAPORE. 

Going through the chapter VI of Candraklrti's Madhyama- 
kavatara, I came across a long quotation from Bhavasamkranti 
Sutra. For a time, I was not able to get at further particulars 
regarding this Bhavasamkranti Sutra. On further investigation 
I came to understand that this Sutra was among the Kandjour 
collection of Tibetan translations (Vol. XVII). The actual title 
of this book, as transliterated in the sutra, is &ryabhava$ani~ 
kr&nita sutra. The word samkraniia being an ungrammatical 
form in Sanskrit language, I think it is an incorrect trans- 
literation for samkr&nti. This fact is also corroborated by 
further external evidence. In the Tandjour collection we come 
across another Bhavasamkranti by one Nagarjuna the title of 
which is correctly transliterated as we expected. The word 
samkr&nita in the Bhavasamkranti Sutra referred to above is 
thus evidently a wrong transliteration of the word Samkranti, 
A closer examination of the contents of Nagarjuna's Bhavasam- 
kranti and its Tika thereon by Maitreyanatha reveals that this 
book is so named for the reasons that it contains the salient 
features of the former Bhavasamkranti. The addition of the 
word madhyanm to the title of Nagarjuna's work seems to have 
been made by Tibetan translators of later date apparently with a 
view to differentiate between these two works*. How the two 
Bhavasamkrantis agree with each other will form the subject 
matter of a separate paper. " *uj<^t 

The authenticity of the Bhavasamkranti Sutra can be recoc- 



thereon from Tibetan 
versioes h d 
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Mvatara itself. An extensive prose section in the Madhyama- 
kavatara has been freely quoted from the present sutra and this 
again agrees verbatim with a portion of Pitaputrasamagama 
sutra quoted in Siksasamuccaya, as Prof. Poussm has pointed 
out. Moreover, two of the verses trom the Bhava. sutra 
are cited by Candraklrti in his Prasannapada without mentioning 
the source from which he has drawn them, but as the words of 

Lord Buddha (3^ ft WKTT). They are : 



erf 

(M. V. p. 120.) 

The variation is, however, noticeable. The order of the verses in 
the present sutra has been changed; the first coming after the 
second and the second being the first. According to Candra- 
klrti, therefore, the sutra belongs to a class of sutras which 
advocate the theory of Sunyata. 

Going through the text of Bhavasarakranti sutra, we find 
two topics mainly dealt with: the transitoriness of karman and its 
relation to rebirth. During the Lord Buddha's stay at Rajagrha, 
Bimbisfira interviews him and puts the following question: 
How is it that karmas which are momentary in their nature and 
cease to exist afterwards, present themselves ^before individual 
minds causing rebirth ? If it is, that these karmas produce the 
desired effect through a mediatory dharma called avipraytifa, 
how can such a thing ampranasa exist when everything in the 
world is one utter Sunya. 

Regarding the first question, Lord Buddha gives the follow- 
ing answer in his usual way, citing an illustration. In such 
a case, past actions appear before the mind's eye in the same 
way as we are able to remember dreams while we are conscious. 
We see a woman in our dreams. Do we not recall to our 
minds this and similar dreams in our waking state ? Exactly 
the same things happen. Our past karmas appear before our , 
minds in our last moment and we have rebirth. This rebirth 
is nothing more than a new sphere of conscious mood in one of 
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the six realms of rebirth wherein we enjoy the fruits of the past 
karmas. 

As for the second question the Lord says: Everything in this 
world is \-oid. Karmas in their turn are of the same nature, 
There is, therefore, no such thing as disappearance of actions. 
This non-disappearance we call avipranasa 1 . Then the Buddha, 
in the next following seven verses, dwells upon the nature of the 
existing world and explains the nature of the Relative Truth 
and the Absolute Truth. Here ends the discourse, 

The Tibetan transcription of this sutra has been done by me 
from the Narthang Edition of the Kandjour collection preserved 
in the Adyar Library. Dr. Von Monen, the general Secretary of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, kindly compared my transcript 
with the manuscript of the same book belonging to the Library 
of the Society. 

The original Sanskrit text of the sutra, which is lost, has 
been restored from the Tibetan version and published <in the 
following pages with an English translation. In doing so, the 
major portion of the prose and verse sections of the sfttra has 
been identified, either directly or indirectly, with the originals. 
\\<e may thus, say, with some degree of certainty, that the 
ordinal sutra has been, in the main, recovered from 
oblivion* 



I 



RESTORED SANSKRIT TEXT. 



U 






1. 



WJi f cF*. 



2. 



_ or ' KalanUkanivasavenuvana " 

Rochill : The life of the Buddha, p. 43. (1892J. 

2 Here compare ^T^f^T (B. B. II.) ed. by Finct, P . 2, LL. 

13-1*4 and also **3,<^* (T- S. S. LXX. part l) p. 5, where 

A- f f 3R for 15TS3R. This formula is corn- 

there is a wrong reading at rammffl^K (ed. Levi) 

menteduponby Bodhisattva Asangam his 



version of the Buddhacarita, X. 

1 and l (Leipzig, 1928). 

4 Read for chab-mi-htshal, chud-nu-hdsah. 
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3. 



cTT 



5, WHMI4 I ?f^ Jp^ ^Rf^r arf? 3 ?? 

II 



n 



1. From this nearly up to the end of the prose section of our Sutra 
almost agrees with a. part of the large extract cited from frcTrgsRWnTT 
in Siksasamuccaya, pp. 252, LL. 3653, 13. Variants will be noted 
below. Candrakfrti also quotes these passages in his 
3To (B. B. IX.) p. 127, L. 17. 



omit . 



4- add 



5- ftroSo add 



- o g et 

9- . 
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! ?rw sfriffts^ f^r \ fo 

I 



sir i SF: 



m I 

I 
cfW ^T 

*Pt 



1. //f. add o^cRTter 53" ^tt to^ f^FT^ ft'MK"la 

2. /^fl?. add 

3. Ibid. : 



4. Tib. 

5. f%o^o et ^oy<> add. 

6. . Ibid. 



7. Tib. nal-nal-ba-las-sad-pa. 

8. %o ^fo 



9. feo 5Efo et *rto qo : qf^ Eft ^R^S I ^ ^IT 



I ... 

10. Ibid. add. 

11. f^ro QO : qFrycR^^TTr. %<> q<> : 

12. This and the following sentence come after 
in ftfo ^o et %o qo 

1 3. 



I ^rfr^RT^R ^ ^cf^T^^ra I "R^^WT^T ?T 
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trcs^sfq- * fciteT 5 ^^ I 
I ^ s wfii^T ?i^ 



?TRcI7 



8- 



9. %?r 3 ^r ft q-rar t % 

^It e^r?r^ cf^r smfoii gr fe ^crr (I 

10. snsrt 4 {| qr^cTr ^^T JTWI JTFT JT f%r^ I 
ORTTO: gl^J?t ^mr 3 'Ti^f^crr: II 

11. |flt 5 srtfr ^ flspcT sRfqsrpn: Sgf&m: I 

gFq^ 5R?q^r ^i-^r w ^jf 3 ?! fl^^rcrr: I! 
12 - ^f^t ^Tcfn% ^wrfs'ssrr ^i^cr i 

it 



1. Ibid. These sentences are in a different order : 

... I ^t . .. 



1 Ibid. STWrarcTT. Here ends the agreement between tho 



and the dl^<i<i+Kj?i. The quotation of otir Sutra 
in the Madhyamakavatara also ends here. 

_3. Cited in the Tattvasamgrahapanjika (G. O. $.) p. l.f, 

d 8gain Jt IS ited n the Page 275> where we havc 
in the third pada. 

4. This verse is in quite agreement with one of the verses citod 
the Lokanathavyakarana in the Sik^asamuccaya, p. 241, LL. J3 _ 

i t. where in the second pada of the first line it reads ^rflf for 

of our text 

.0. 
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is. 1 gpuqt %$R m 
cif 



1 5- 



it 

TRANSLATION. 
Adoration to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 

1. Thus have I heard The Blessed One (/. e. Lord 
Buddha) was once staying at the Bamboo-grove, called Kalantaka- 
nivasa, which is situated in Rajagrha, with a large assembly 
composed of Bhiksus numbering two hundred and fifty . and 
innumerable Bodhisattva Mahasattvas* Thereupon, the Blessed 
One who was surrounded by many hundreds of thousands of 
followers, beholding ahead, preached Dharma and explained the 
Brahmacarya (celibacy) which is blessing in the beginning, 
blessing in the middle, blessing in the end, full of good signifi- 
cance, full of good letters and syllables, unmixed, quite perfect, 
quite pure and quite clean, 

2. Then, Bimbisara the king of Magadha an expert 
in arts, with all his royal pomp and grandeur and with all his 
royal forces, came out of Rajagrha the great city and arrived at 
the Bamboo-grove where the Blessed One was staying. On 
arriving, he bowed at the feet of the Blessed One and walking 
around Him three times from left to right, stood in a corner. 
While standing there, Bimbisara the king of Magadha, the expert 
in arts, asked the Blessed One thus: How, Blessed One! does 
an action that has been done, long after its accumulation is 
checked and it has disappeared, present itself at the time of death 

1. The following two verses are cited in the Madhyamakavrtti 

P. 120 (^ f 

2. Tib. reads 

3. Tib. reads, m 

4. =Tib. dpogs-so, 
V 32 
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and appear before the mind (manas); and how is there no anni- 
hilation (avipranasa) of actions when everything is empty '/ 

3. The Blessed One replied to Bimbisara the king of 
Magadha the expert in arts, as follows: Take for exatiiple, O 
king! a man, who, while asleep, dreams that he was roving about 
with some beautiful young woman of a city. When he wakes up 
from sleep he may remember that young woman. What do 
you think, O king ? Does that woman exist in the dream ? 

4. He said : No, Blessed One. 

5. The Blessed One said : What do you think, O king ? 
Would that man be considered wise who would cling to that 
woman [who appeared] in his dream ? 

6. He said: No, Blessed One. And why so ? Because 
the young woman in the dream does not exist at all; nor could 
she be got at; then how could there be any roving about with 
her ? And thus he becomes an object of failure and fatigue, 

7. The Blessed One said : Even so, O king J a foolish, 
untaught, worldling, when he sees beautiful forms, becomes 
attached to them; being attached to them, he begins to like them 
and after liking, he feels a passion for them; and feeling a passion, 
he performs the action that springs from the passion, indignation 
and ignorance, by means of body, speech and mind; and that 
actton which is performed disappears. Disappearing, it docs not 
go towards the east, nor south, nor west, nor north, nor up, nor 
down nor to the intermediate points. But at a period later on, 
when the t,me of death comes in, and when the last conscious- 
ness disappears by the exhaustion of one's action of similar 
fand,i that actzon appears before the mind, as the young woman 
to a man who was asleep and was awakened from sleep. So, O 
kmg! the last consuousness disappears and the first conscious. 
ne^ associated wath rebirth is born either amongst gods 

or demons or m the hells or in the womb of bLs 
trete*. And unmedatdy after this first consciousness 
Okmg! a new senes of thought belonging to that 



men 
or 



p.. 

r c ^ 

iranslatlon, p. 234. * ^ *samuccaya, E 
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be felt. There is, O king ! nothing that goes from this world to 
another; but death 1 (cyuti) and rebirth 1 (upapatti) take place, 
What js, O king! the disappearance of the last consciousness that 
is known as " death ". What is the manifesting of the first 
consciousness that is known as " rebirth ". The last conscious- 
ness, O king, when it ceases, does not go anywhere. The first 
consciousness, wnen it arises, does not come from anywhere. 
And why so ? Because they have no reality. So, O king ! 
the last consciousness is of itself empty, death of itself empty, 
action of itself empty, the first consciousness of itself empty, 
rebirth of itself empty. And the inexhaustibility of actions comes 
into play. Immediately after the disappearance of the first cons- 
ciousness associated with rebirth, O king ! an uninterrupted new 
series of thought arises, where the experience of the ripening of 
the act is to be felt. So spoke the Blessed One. The Buddha 
(Sugata) the commander (Sasta) having spoken in this way, also 

said as follows: 

8. All this is only a name and the name alone stands. 
There is nothing capable of speech apart from words. 

9 By whatever particular names, particular things may be 
called, they [the things] do not exist in them [those_namesj 
indeed; this is what is known as thinghood (dharmata) of all 

things (dharma). 

10 Namehood is void of name, by name there is no name. 
Nameless are all things; but they are illuminated by names. 

11 These things do not exist, but are born of imagination. 
That imagination is itself empty by which the empty things are 



ThusspokefteBlessed 




in corresponding passages in 

i t.d " rebirth and " arising respectively. But this 
caya are translated rebirm 

evidently an error. 
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15 Bimbisara the king of Magadha, the expert in arl 
those Bodhisattvas and Bhiksus and the world comprising god 
men, demons and angels, being pleased, greatly praised tl 
teaching of the Blessed One. 

Here ends the Noble Bhavasariikranti, 
a Mahay ana Sutra. 

III. 
TIBETAN VERSION. 

RGYA-GAR. SKAD. DU| ARYA. BHA. BA. SAM. KRA. NI. 
TA. NA. MA. HA. YA. NA. StX TRAj BOD. SKAD. DUj 
HPHAGS. SRID. PA. HPHO. BA. SHES. BYA. BA. 
THEG. PA. CEN. POHI/MDO|| 

sans, rgyas. dan) byan. chub. sems. dpah. 
thams. cad. la. phyag. htshal. lo|| 

1. hdi. skad. bdags. gis. [f. 280a] thos. pa, dus. gcig. naj 
hcom. Jdan. hdas. rgyal. pohi. khab. na. hod. mahi. tshal. by;u 
ka, la. nta. ka. gnas. pa. na. dge. slon. fiis. brgya. Ma. bcuhi. dgt', 
s!on. gi. dge. hdun. chen. po. dan] byan. chub. sems. dpah. sems. 
dpah. chen. po. rab. tu. man. po. dan. thabs, gcig. tu. bshug.s. <c| 
de nas. bcom. Man. hdas. hkhor. brgya. ston. du. mas. yc ? ns. sw. 
bskor. cm. mdun. gyis. bltas. nas. chos. ston. to) tahaAs. par. 
*pyod. pa thog. mar. dge. ba| bar. du. dge. ba| tha. mar. dge. foil 
don. bzan po| tshig. hbru. bzan. po| ma. hdres. paj yoL .su! 

su< dag " pa| yofts - su< bya "- ba - 



i}l rgyal - P- bzo - 

pohLkhab - ^. gron. khyer. chen 

\ rgya ' P0hi> ^ w - pa ' chen " PO- dan. | rgyal 
chen. pos. phyir. hod. mahi. tshal. ga l a ha TfaA 



' ' - ' 

tu. 
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gnas. sin. yid. la. mnon. du. hgyur. lagsj hdu, byed. thams. cad, 
stoii. pa. la. ji. Itar. las. rnams. chud. 1 ml hdsah. bar. gdakj 

3. de. skad. ces. gsol. pa. dan] boom, Idan, hdas. kyis, yul. 
ma. ga. dhahi. rgyal, po. bzo. sbyans. gzugs. can. snin. po. la. 
hdi. skad. ces, bkah. stsaL to]) 2 rgyal. po. chen. po. hdi, Ita. ste) 
dper. na. mi, 3 shig. Sal. bahi. rmi. lam. na. yul. gyi. bud. med. 
bzan. mo. dan, lhan, cig. tu, yons. su. spyod. pa. rmis. laj de Sal 
ba. las. sad. nas. yul. gyi. bud. med. bzan. mo. de. dran. na, rgyal. 
po. chen. po. hdi. ji. 4 snam. du. semsj 5 rmi. lam. gyi. yul. gyi. 
bud. med. bzan. mo. de. yod. dam| 

4. gsol. pa | bcom. Idan. hdas. de. ni. ma. mchis, lags. soj| 

5. bcom. Idan. hdas. kyis. bkah. stsal. pa| rgyal. po. chen. 
po. hdi, ji. snam, du. semsj ho. na. 5 gan. rmi. lam. gyi. yul. gyi. 
bud. 6 med. bzan. mo. la. mnon. par. shen. pahi. mi. de. mkhas. 
pahi. ran. bshin. can. yin. nam| 

6. gsol. pa | bcom. Idan. hdas. de. ni. ma, lags. te| de. 
cihi. slad. du. she, na| bcom. Idan. hdas. rmi. lam. gyi. yul. gyi. 
bud, med. bzan. mo. han. 7 sin. tu. ma. mchis. sin. mi. dmigs. 
lags. na. de. dan. yons. su. spyod. pa. la. Ita, ga. la. mchis, te] 
hdi. Itar. mi. de. ni. phons, sin. dub. pahi. skal, pa. can. du, 
hgyur. lags. so|| 

7. bcom. Idan. hdas. kyis. bkah. stsal. paj rgyal. po. chen. 
po. de. bshin. du. byis. pa. so. sohi. skye. bo. thos. pa. dan. 
mi. Idan. pa [f. 281a] han. 8 mig. gis. gzugs, rnams, mthon, na. 
yid. bde. bar. hgyur. 10 bahi. gzugs. rnams. la. mnon. par. shen. te} 

1. Xyl: chab. mi.htshai 

2 It is already noticed that these passages are cited in the 
Madhyamakavatara. Different readings of this text and of the citation 
in the Tibetan version of the Madhyamakavatara (=M.A.) will be 

noted below. 

3, M. A. : ma. shig. 

4. M. A. : ci. 

5 5. These sentences are omitted in M. A. 

6 MA.- bud. med. bzan. mo. dan. lhan. cig. spyod. pa. rmis. la[ 
de.Sal.ba. las. sad. nas. yul. gyi. bud. med. bzan. mo.de. dran. pahi. 

ini de. 

7. M. A. : yan. ma. mchis. 

8. M.A.: yan. 

9. M. A. : nas. 

10. M.A.: gytir. pahi. 
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mnon. pan shen. par. gyur. nas. 1 rjes. su. chags. par. hgyw 
rojl rjes, su. chags. nas. kun. tu. 1 chags. 2 par. hgyur. ro|| km 
tu. chags. 3 nas, hdod. chags. las. byun. ba. danf she. sdan las 
byun. ba. dan) gti. mug, las. byun. bahi. las. lus. dan| nag, dan| yic 
kyis. mnon, par. hdu, byed. de. 4 | las. de. mnon. par. hdus, bya^ 
par. gyur. nas, hgag. go.) hgag. pa. na. sar. 5 phyogs. su. brier 
te. goas. pa, ma. yin| Iho. phyogs. su. ma. yin| nub. phyogs. su 
ma, yinj byan. phyogs. su, ma. yinj sten. du. ma. yinj hog. tu 
ma. yinj phyogs. mtshams. rnams. su. brten, te. gnas. pa. ma 
yin. no. 5 1| dus. gshan. ji. tsam. shig. na. hchi. bahi. dus. dan 
tshod, 6 Se. bar. gnas. pahi. tshe. de. dan| skai pa. hdra. bahi 
las. zad. nas. rnam. par. ses. pa, tha. ma. hgag. pahi. tshe. hcli 
Ita. stej dper. na. rial. nal. ba. las. sad. pahi. mihL yul. gyi, bud 
med. bzan. mo. Ita. bur. las. 7 de yid. la. mnon. du hgyur, ro 
rgyal. po. chen. po. de. Itar. rnam. par, ses. pa. tha. ma, hgajy 
cm. skye. bahi. char, gtogs, pahi. rnam. par. ses, pa. dan. po 
van. na. ni. lhahi. 8 nan, duj yan.9 na. ni. mihi. naA, du} yan 
na. ni. lha. ma. yin. gyi. nan. du| yan. na. ni. sems. can, dmyal 
bahi. rnams. su| yan. na. ni, dud. hgro. rnams. su 9 | yan* na/ni 
yi. dags [f. 281 b] rnams. su. hbyun. ban hgyur. ro|| rgyal. po 
chen. po. rnam. par. ses. pa. dan. po. de. hgags, ma, thag, tti, 
gan. la. rnam, par. smin. pa. myon. bar. hgyur. ba." mnoiu pa, 
de. dan.skal.pa.hdra. bahi. sems. kyi.n rgyud. hbyun. no|| ryah 
po.chra.po. de. la. chos. gan. yan. hjig, rten. hdi- nas. hjiij. 
rten. pha. rol. tu hpho. bahan.i2 me d, la. hchi. hpho,^ dan. skye 
bar. mnon. pahan.yod. de| rgyal. po. chen. po. de. la. gan, rnam." 
a. tha. m ^ shcs. bya| 



1. These words omitted in M. A. 

2. M. A. : chags. pa. skyed. par. byed. do, 

3. M. A. : kun, tu. omitted. 

4. M. A. ; do. 

5. These words shortened in M A * 

- * 



. 

/ M. A. : yid. las. de, Sid. la. 
^* M.A.; lha. dag. gi. 

9. These words shortened in M A . ^ - t 

nas. yan. na, ni. yi. dags, rnams suhbi^m K 1 U ' - 

a. byahi. bar. dan. frbyun. bar. hgyur. ro. ahes. 

10. M. A. : bar, 

11. M. A. : rgyun 

!? ^- A ' :ya6 - 

". M.A.: hpho. ba. 
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w. rnam. par. ses, pa, dan. po, hbyun. ba. de. ni, skye. ba. shes, 
byaho|| rgyal po. chen. po. rnam. par. ses. pa. tha. ma. hgag. 
pahi. tshehati. 1 gan. duhan. 1 mi. hgroj rnam, par. ses. pa. dan. 2 
po,' skye. bahi. char, gtogs. pa. hbyun. bahi. tshehan. gan. nas, 

bral. bahi, phyir. ro|| rgyal, po. chen. po. de. la. rnam, par. ses. 

pa. tha. ma, ni* rnam, par. ses. pa. tha. mas. ston.j hchi. hpho. ni. 

hchi. hphos. stotV| las. ni. las. kyis, ston.j rnam. par. ses. pa. 

dan. po. ni. rnam. par. ses. pa. dan. pos. ston, 4 | skye. ba. ni. 

skye. has* ston. la| las. rnams, chud. mi. za. bar. 5 mnon 6 pahan. 

yod. do|| rgyul po. chea po. rnam, par. ses. pa. dan. pohi. skye. 

bahi- char. f*to&s, pa. hgags, ma. thag. tu. bar, ma. chad. par. gan. 

hi. 'rnam, par. smin. pa. rayon, bar, hgyur. ba. mnon. pahi. sems. 

kyi. rtfyud. hbyun, iu>|| boom. Idan. hdas. kyis. de. skad, ces. 

bkah. stsal. tc| bdc. bar. gsegs, pas. de. skad. gsuns. nas. ston. 

pas.*gshw. yati. hdi. skad, ces, bkah, stsal. to|| 

8. hdi* da& thams [282 a] cad, min, tsam. stej| 
hdu. ses. tsam, clu. gnas. pa. yin|| 

brjoci pa. las. ni. gshan. gyur. pa|| 
brjod. par. bya. ba. yod. ma. yin|| 

9, \\i\ii. nl gan. dan, gan. gis. su|| 

chos. rnams. gan. clan. gan. brgod, p.|| 
ck, la. de. ni. yod. ma. yin|| 
hdi* ni* chos, rnams. chos. fiid. do|| 
10, mifn gi w^ 1 ' 1 - Sid. ston, ba. ste|| 

miiu ni. min. gis, yod. ma. yin|| 

inin. med. psu yi* chos. rnams. kun|| 

mill. gis yoAs. siu brjod par. byas|| 
1U chos. rnams* hdi. dag. yocl. min. te|| 

rt g t pa. las. ni. kun. tu. hbyun || 

gaft. gis. stoiu par, rnam, rlog. pa|| 

rtog. pa, dehaA, hdi. na. med|| 

12. mitt M* B * t? KU S 8(i n ** m ^ 10 ^* ^* 
yaft. dag. &&$ P' l $. g afi - 



L M. A.; yan. 

2. M. A,: dan. po. omitted. 

3. M A. ; ran. bshin. dbcn. pahi. phyir. rot 

4. M. A. ; ton, no. 
r j M. A* : acid yan. 

6.' M. A, m4on.no. Here ends the quotation. 
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hjig. rten. log. pahi. dad. can. la|j 
kun. rdsob, bden. par, de. gsuns, soj| 

13. tshogs. nas, mthon. shes. gan. dag. tu|| 
hdren. pas. rab. tu. bstan. mdsad. pa|| 
de. ni. don, dam. gdags, pahi sa|| 

bio, dan. Idan. pas. bkah stsaL to|| 

14. mig. gis. gzugs. rnams. mi. mthon. shifty 
yid. kyis. chos. rnams. mi. rig. pa|| 

de. ni. bden. pa. mchog. yin. te|| 
de. la. hjig. rten. mi. dpogs. sojj 

15. boom. Idan. hdas. kyis. de. skad. ces. bkah. stsal nas 
yui ma. ga. dhahi. rgyal. po. bzo. sbyans. gzugs. can. snin. pc> 
danj byan. chub. sems. dpah. de, dag. dan) dge. slon. de. dujLj 
danjlha, dan. mi. dari. Iha. ma. yin. dan.J dri. ziu\ hcas 
pahi. hjig. rten. yi. ran. te| bcom. [282-6] Idan. hdas. kyis 
gsuns. pa. la. mnon. par. bstod. do|| 

hphags. pa. srid. pa. hpho. ha. shcs, hya 
ba. theg. pa. chen. pohu tndo. 
rdsogs. sojj 



SOME MINOR WORKS OF SRI CITSUKHACARYA. 

BY 

T, R. CHINTAMANI, M.A., 
Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, Madras University. 

Sri Citsuklulcarya was one of the greatest of Advaitins 
hdonyinj* to llu* 12th and 13th centuries of the Christian era. 
Several works of his have come down to us, though only two of 
them havt k seen the press, The following works of Citsukha are 
aval table at present: 

L Taltv.ipnulTpika, a work printed already in the Nirnaya- 
sagara Press, Bombay. 

2. \\fvam,iJvaraMdavyakhyfi, a commentary on the Nyaya- 

makaranda of Anandabodha, published in the Chow- 
khamba Press, Benares. 

3. Ulnilnnasutrabhasyabhavaprakasika, a commentary on 

the Bhfisya of Sri Sankura.* 

4. : ' lirahuiasiddhivyfikhya* Abhiprayaprakasika, a com- 

mentary on the Brahmasidclhi of Mandanamisra. 

5. : M^'iuuauanninainrilavyaldiya----Sambandhokti, a commen- 

tary on the Pramanaratnamala of Anandabodha. 
(n ^AclhikaraiiasangatL 
7, fl Alhik;ananmnjarT. 
H* fi \ f ;u-.k;innyiisicldhitlka Bhavatattvaprakasika, a com- 

mctnlary on the Naiskarmyasiddhi. 
^, 7 1 ^ificapadikavivarana Vyakhya Bhavadyotani. 



* An edition of this work is under preparation by the author of 
this papctr, under the auspices of the Madras University. 

I A'/* , 0. Mss. Library. R. No. 3020 

9 " , " 3853 

7 M 3273 

f M " 3305 
4, 



;'; " 1' -- - 3271 
7. ". - ' - 4305t 



V 33 
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% 

In all these works he tells us that he Is the pupil of on 
Jnanottama. In the Tattvapradlpika we are informed that thi 
Jnanottaraa is Gauda, i.e., a native of Bengal. The following 
colophon occurring at the end of the Tattvapradlpika is worth' 
of note in this connection : 

ffft afrifl^^^ 



The word Gaudesvaracarya leads to the conclusion tha 

JSanottama was a native of Bengal. 

We know of another Jnanottama who is the author of ; 
commentary on the Naiskarmyasiddhi of Suresvara, Ant tha 
JSanottama is different from the teacher of Citstikha, for he i 
said to belong to the village Mangala in the Coladesa.* 

Regarding Jnanottama, the teacher of Citsukhacarya we hav. 
veiy little information, except what Citsukha and the commen 
to cm the Tattvapradlpika ! us. In the closing pageS 
the Tattvapradlpika we find 



on this pas 




surmised that the WS? ^ """ " My 
by name JnanaJd --" ""^ the 'r of 
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12th and 13th centuries. The names of those persons may be 
indicated in tabular form as follows: 

Jnanottama 

i 

(Pupil.) Citsukfaacarya 

i 

(Pupil.) Sukhaprakasa 

j 

(Pupil,) Anandagiri. 

The works of Jnanottama and Citsukha have been referred 
to just now. Sukhaprakasa is the author of a work by name 
Adhikaranaratnamala, a copy of which is deposited in the Govern- 
ment Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. (R. No. 2902.) It 
with the adhikaranas of the Brahmasutras in a lucid form. 
Sukhaprakasa has, in addition, commented upon the Tattva- 
pradlpika and a copy of this work also is found in the Govern- 
ment Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. (R. No. 5203.) 
Anandagiri, we all know, was the famous commentator on the 
works of Sri gankaracarya. Fuller information regarding Anan- 
dagiri is given in the Introduction to Anandagiri's Tarkasaft- 
graha, published in the Gaekwad Oriental Series, 

Regarding the date of Citsukha there is not much difficulty. 
The date of Anandagiri, as given by Mr. Tripathi, B.A- the 
editor of the Tarkasangraha, is fairly near the remark. He says 
on page xx of the introduction that Anandagiri should have lived 
in the latter half of the 13th century* Calculating back from this 
date, one may conclude that the last quarter of the 12th century 
is the period of the literary activity of Citsukha, 

In the following pages the Adhikaranamanjan, a short com- 
pendium of the adhikaranas of the Brahmasutras, is presented 
for the first time. The edition of this short treatise is based on 
two copies of the work found in the Oriental MSS. Library, 
Madras. (R. Nos. 1492 and 3305 designated A and B respec- 
tively ) The Adhikaranamanjarl will be followed by the other 
minor work the Adhikaranasangati in a farther issue of this- 
Journal, 
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ll H II 



'> TK' I! 
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r ^rer: sprier ST^ST || ^3. it 
(I fft feter JTPT5 TT^: II 
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II m 1$: TO II 

^ \\ 
H ^ 11 

II ^8 II 

n: I 

: ii 



il w g^qts^^wj II 
II ST^W: TO II 

ii ^ II 



II \^ II 



II ffct g^TW 5?^: TO II 

II arc feffa: TO II 

<ft ^T: II ^^ II 



*iwi 



fttori ?t^ ^ 9 01 ' IIT ' T: 
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V-34 
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HISTORY OF GRAMMATICAL THEORIES IN TAMIL 

AND THEIR RELATION TO THE GRAMMATICAL 

LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT. 

BY 
P. 8 StWKAlIMANYA SASTRI, M.A,, PH. D., 

AsMtttntt Editor, Tamil Lexicon, 
(Continued from page 195 of Vol. V.) 
Since the 1 1 sounds ;}, ft, n f n> m, n f y f l t v f I and <& can 
come as <\n'*'/<*M' /; ' after one short vowel or two short vowels, 
in the middle ol words in the case of all and at the end in the 
case of all except &, the number of crralapetai is 11x4 2^2 l . 
Since 1 kutfiytil*iktmtM takes the place of fwrriyal-ukaram when 
the latter is followed by ' y ' in sanclhi and there are 36 kurriyal- 
and the c /' in the particle tmiyS* in such words as 
is Itnwiydl-iknrnnt, its number is 36 + l = 37 2 , Since 
kurriyalitk<irtnn may be preceded by one of the 7 long vowels 
alone, two or more vowels except f &u' (which are therefore 11 
in number), flyttnn^ 6 voiceless consonants, 6 nasals and all semi- 
vowels except * ' ' (wliicli are therefore 5 in number), its number 
is 7 4 11 'I- 1 "I 6 -(' 6 4 5 . 36 3 . Since aik&ra-k-kurukkam may be 
found at the* be^tnnin^ the middle and the end of words, its 
number is 3 4 . Since <iuktirti*k-kuxnkkam can be had only at the 
beginning of words, its number is only I 5 . Since makara-k- 
kurukkmn can he hud after n and # and before w, as in ntarunm, 
pHnm f taruiiwttlnrfin, its number is 3 G . Since Oytam may be 

L Ntt'-nii'titt nti^nitiWrt W'ya'la'la v-ftytam 



r-,/;wr /"/// X*;/|V>flw 7^. (ibid. 92.) 
Yittitmtm vttwkttuM l-tt+tiri y-ikaramwn 

Miyii*r*i n-ikttnm-mi kiririya. (Ibid. 93.) 



A : * hunt pif^mll t$\arMwm perwn^ (ibid 94,) 
5, Tt*t*fut \*a\ii/>tili y(U*mfflU inili^um 

^kum. (Ibid. 95.) 
&ty micaiyu-m^k k'UTukum. (Ibid. 96.) 
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substituted for / or / in sandhi, as in al+tinais*arinai and 
m ul + fitu = mn&tWu*nd its matra is } (according to him), the 
number of 8yta-k-kurnkkam is 2 1 . 

Naccinarkkiniyar repeats under Tol. E. 1 the opinion of 
Ilampuranar. 

The author of Ilakkanavilakkani mentions that the secondary 
sounds are 240 in number consisting Qikurriyal-ikaranii kurriyal- 
tikaram, ay tarn, 216 uyirniey, 7 uyir-alapetai, 11 orralapctai) 
shortened 'a? and shortened * au ' and makara-k-kurukkam and 
condemns Nannular and says that fiytam never reduces itself to 
j of a tn&tra, and that other sounds like uyir-alapctaj 9 etc., 
except tiyir-mey remain the same, whether they stand at the 
beginning, the middle or the end of words and that therefore the 
number 369 mentioned by Nannular cannot stand 2 . 

Civanana-munivar, on the other hand, says that there is no 
purpose served by taking tiyirmey as c&rpeluttu, that uyirnlfi- 
petai is only a short vowel added to the previous long vowel to 
lengthen its matra, that orralapetai is only a consonant that is 
added for the sake of lengthening the w&tra, and shortened < m* ' 
shortened 'an' and makara-k-knrukkam are produced at the same 
part of the vocal organs as ' ai ', < au ' and < in ' respectively, hut 
vary only in their quantity. Besides one cannot say that Aurrfytrl- 
ikaram and kurriyal-ukaram are shortened T and shortened 
<n> in the same way as shortened <ai> and shortened 'm/' 1 
For, had it been the opinion of Tolkappiyanar, he would have' 
designated them as kurrikaram and kurrukaram and not as jfor- 
nyal-tkaram and kurriyal-ukaram, and would not have indicated 
a separate symbol for them as he now does in Tol E 2 * ' 



1. ^*lw*rr-iyaipi%am-8 > ytam-a;.kum. (ibid. 97,) 



uyirwey m ^^><* 

na yam .p a rn onru afT ' "* **"*"' ' ' 

* 



mutaliya 

(. M V 29 3*" ***"" ****** * 
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I totally agree with Civanana-munivar. I may add that the 
definition given to carpeluttu by the commentators on Nannul to 
include vowel- consonants does not at all hold good. (Cf, 
1,221. supra.) They say tammotu tarn c&rntatu\ In the 
vowel-consonant ka ', we may say that ' k ' is in the company 
of * a ' or < a ' is in the company of <F. Hence either of the two 
may be said to be carpeluM with respect to the other. How 
can the whole be called carpeluttu ? Besides it may be noted 
here that in many places the sounds l ka' f t ca' f l ta\ etc. are 
used to represent only the consonantal sound < k ', < c ', ' ', etc, 
to enable the hearer to understand what consonant is pronounced 
and Tolkappiyanar himself says so in the sutra Meyyi n-iyakka 
m~akaramotu civanutn. E. 46. He has also used the symbols 
* ka ' (<*), ' ca' (&), etc. to represent ( k ' (*), ( c' (), etc. 1 ; besides 
for the purpose of representing the sounds < ka', ' ki ', { ki ', etc., 
the symbols denoting f a ', < i' t ( l* etc. are added to the symbol 
denoting ' ka ' and not to the symbol denoting ' k '. These three 
points, it seems to me, may have led the author of Neminatam, 
Nannular and others to mistake uyinney for a unitary sound. As 
regards alapetai and shortened ' ai '. Tolkappiyanar himself ha 
mentioned them in the sutras, 

Muvala p-icaitta l-or-elut t-inre* (Tol. E. 5.) 

Nlttam venti n-a-v-v-ala p-utaiya 

Kutti y~eluuta l-enmanar pulavar* (ibid. 6. 

and 

6r-ala p~aku m-itanuma r-unte 
Terun kalai moli-vayi n-ana. (ibid. 57.) 
but has not included them among secondary sounds. 

1.223. Classification of secondary sounds: The secondary 
sounds are not classified by Tolkappiyanar either as vowels or as 
consonants, or as neither. But according to Nannular and the 
later grammarians except Civafiana-munivar they may be classi- 
fied into vowel secondary sounds, consonant secondary sounds 
and secondary sounds that are neither. This point will be dealt 
with at greater length in 1.348, 1.3481, 1.3482, 1,3483, 1.3484, 

1.47 & L5. 

1. Cf. VallAut t-enpa ka-ca-ta ta-pa-ra. (Tol. E. 19.) 
Mellelut t-enpa aa-na-na na-ma-sa. (Ibid. 20.) 
Itai~y-elut t~enpa ya-ra-la va-la-la. (ibid. 21.) 
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1.3. VOWELS: 1.31. CLASSIFICATION. 

1.311. Ancient period: (Tolkappiyanar says that) there arc 
12 vowels from ( a ' to * au ' which may be classified thus: 

(f Short: a f i, u, c & a 
Simple vowels: j Long: a, I, u, S & 5 
Diphthongs 1 ai and au 

Secondary vowels; i (shortened i) and u (shortened u). 2 

1.312. Medieval period: The primary vowels are the same 
as those in the ancient period; but the secondary vowels are * / \ 
1 ti ', ' ai ' (shortened ai) and < au ' (shortened an) and uyirtiltt- 
petaiy da, u* uu t ee, aii f do and auu, 

L313. Modern period: According to Ilakkana-vihikkam and 
Tonnul-vilakkam the primary vowels are the same as those of the 
ancient period and the secondary ones as those of the medieval 
period; but according to Civanana-munivar's Tolkappiya-mutar- 
cuttira-viratti both the primary and the secondary vowels are the 
same as those of the ancient period. 

A T .B. The parallelism between 

' Ankara viruvay-p panntr-eluttum 
uyir-ena molipa '. (Tol. E, 8.) 

and 

1 Akaradyah svara jneyah 

aukarantah caturdafa*. (B. N, p, 170, 8.) 

is worth noting; but we cannot say definitely whether thu extant 
text of Natya Sastra is anterior or posterior to Tolkfippiyam. 



. ^^ es not me ntion the name diphthongs, but 

in the sntras 

Akara ikara m-aikara m-akum. (Tol. E. 54.) 
Akara nkara m-aukara m-akum. (ibid. 55 ) 
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L32. Quantity of vowels: Short vowels have one waff a, 1 
vowels and diphthongs two 2 and secondary vowels half 3 . 

The. shortened ' ni* and the shortened ' au ' have one mdtra 
according to Tolkappiyanar* and one and a half according to 
Pcruntcvanar 5 and Kunavlra-pantitar 6 ; but only one matra 
according to Nanniilar 7 and the later grammarians. 8 

1,33. tfmility of vowels: -All vowels are open sounds, as is 
seen from the statement * ank&ntiyalum ' in the sutra 

* Atwrntl 

A a ti-y*irtui tankantiyalum ' (Tol E, < Q 6) and 

* twttfrCwanna ' in the sutra, 
/-'I a*? (ti~yGtta vicaikkum 
-'l* ) "w l-tiintn. iihtwarnl r-anna, 



An-fiui} nuitan.il mlinip^nra lntaiya*' (ibid. 86.) 
and ' Hiflknrintiyahnn ' in the sutra, 



t ,l~p*t*& laintu w^italku'vin t~iyalutnS (ibid. 87.j 
All the later jnuniuar!ans agree with Tolkappiyanar in thi 

point* 



J. 



ri|rf piMikkuii kitrrelttf t*y?p&* (Tol, E. 3.) 

"L 2 I fi 
K <i/ 



Hnt\a p*Mikltn w|f^/// /<fA/. (ibid, 4.) 
,X //wiv<i nilaiyu M*tyM &$$. (ibid. 12.) 



7 Vrw/i *Aw' moliwyi ^-fitt. (Ibid, 57.) 
5. /'li*i/ni twAdwA kufukk&Mal 
mjtt/irai (Hfttm* (V* C, 5 Comm,) 

6* Kn 



fttrai. (N. N, K 5.) 

7. 



n ( <***& kMtukktwi orta\apu 
.,... .............. (Na-99.) 



g 

; ................ a.v.240 
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A and a are guttural vowels* i, *, e, i and ai are palatal 

ndl a cS and are labial.'. The minute dnbnctioi 

^ 'J nlace of production of i or i, or * and m, and o 

r "f , /a^lt not c,=ar,y expressed, bu, i, i. mention 

"hat thdr distinction is only small.' & 5 The places of products 
of i A are modified, according to Tolkappiyam, by the consonan 
fa whose company they are.* It seems to me that it ts the con 
sonant that precedes them that modifies their places of produc- 
tioti; for instance in the words nakkiyatu (ndkku+yatu) anc 
tapplyaiu (tappu+yatu), i is respectively guttural and labial 
Simlarly in the words nOkku, taccu, kattti, matin and tappu ( u 
is respectively guttural, palatal, alveolar or cerebral, dental am 
labial But the authors of Nannul and Ilakkana-vilakkam 7 sa^ 
that they (i and u) respectively agree with T ancl <n> in th< 
place of production. Civanana-munivar on the other hand agrees 
with Tolkappiyanar 8 and he seems to be correct. 



L Avarrul 

A a ayiran t-ankm tiyalum. (ToL E. 85,) 

2. II el ai-y-ena v-icaikkum 
Appa l-aintu m~avarrd r-atytya 
Avaitam 

Anfan mutana mlimpura l-utaiya* (ibid, 86.) 

3. U u o o au-v-ena v-icaikkum 

Appa l-aintu m-ital-kuvin tiyalum. (Ibid* 87*) 

4. Tattan tiripe ciriya v-enpa (ibid* 88 ) 

5. This is perhaps after the model of Frutigakhyas. For In 
stance in Saunakapratisakhya it is said that *, 2nd mr^t, /&//// 
y & 5 are palatals. Cf. Talavyavlkara cak&rwxtrgii iiiktiriiik&ni 

rah sakarah (R. V. P. i, 19). Similarly , fi, d t uu, 5th vara, 
upadhmamya are said as labials. (Cf. R. V. P. L 20). 

6. Carntu-vari ^-allatu tamakkiyal 
Terntu-vellp patutta v-enai munrum 
Tattan carpir pirappotu civani 

Otta katciyir ram*m-iyal p-iyalum (ToL E. 101 X 
7 .......... ...................... 

Carpelut tl^avun tammuta l-a%aiya (Na. 87*) 
Carpeliittl%avuntam~mutala*aiya* (I. V. 13,) 
8. It*mum parrukkVtum ^^^^^ 



(T, M, V f p, 28.) 
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1*34. Treatment of each vowel sound. 
K3fL */l* : 1.3411. Dr. Caldwell says in p, y 133 "In 
Tamil ' /f ' is the heaviest of all the simple vowels and therefore 
the most liable to change. It evinces a tendency to be weakened 
into ' c ' (Cf. Skt* lwl<tin-~ strength, with Tamil belam: Sktjapa 
prayer > with Tamil wham. &r ft ho the pronoun of the first 
person)". 

It seems that the change of ' ii ' to * e ' in the above tadbhava 

words is not <Iue so much to the heaviness oP#' as to the 

peculiar way in which*/;', *]', <d f , *d r and '&', the third 

plosive* consonant of each varga in Sanskrit is pronounced. They 

UIT pn mnumvtl as * /j, ' *j\> ' < da \ ' (h ' and < h '. When the 

Tamiliuns first learnt these sounds which were new to them, they 

had ;L tendency to write hdtwi for halam though later on 

they be^an to adopt both the forms palan zn&pelan. This may 

be clearly seen from the following table: 

Sanskrit Tamil 

CtttfigBtlrrt keMdfinwt 1 

(ittritda 



(!<tj<t kecam* 

Japtt cepam* 

llahnwllii mkumriyan** 
But at thr sume time they UHC the same sounds without 

change lilsn, 

Sanskrit Tamil 

' kahmam 1 



I. KMiM*nrtittu-t>'ftMM* (1- K, 33,220.) 

(The country on the banks of the Ganges.) 
fa & 19260 



(Wliriln'i Nanvla is 

3, /.Ww^r puritttaww&ww fot&yv i-Hy'tyuM* ( v - p - 405 37 J 

(Kvtn lu* who engaged himself in battle lost his life.) 

4, A* AVI tunittt mufal&W Mtumhkam. (Ta, 33, 60 

(Th four limbs conaistinK of elephants, horses, etc.) 

5, Csfrttt-fawti'tfitt'iM- fa I'* 319* 2) 

*(M*Httttion pcnanco and ijiftsO 
'i. IWwiriyafr (*5. 240 

compoundO 



7, A',/A//i./-.^ , 

(Residents of celestial regions,) 

V-35 
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Sanskrit Tamil 

Gangs kankai 1 

Gaja kacain*. 

The same change does not generally take place when * a 
is preceded in Sanskrit by kh or gh, ch or jh f dh, ph or A//. 

Sanskrit Tamil 

Khadyota kaccotam 

Ghat a katam* 

Chala calam 5 

Jhatiti catiti 

Dharani tarani 7 

Phala palani 

Bhaya pay am 9 . 

Hence we may safely infer that <a r generally changes t< 
f e ' when it is preceded by the third consonant of each vargu an* 
not by the second or the fourth. Besides such a change Is nn 
seen in pure Tamil words, 

1.3412. Dr. Caldwell further observes that < a ' ha 
almost entirely disappeared from the end of nouns in Tamil am 
has been succeeded by * u ' or *ei\ Where final V*' changes int< 
* ei* in Tamil, it generally changes into < e* in Canuivsiv,. 
In Telugu and especially in Malayalam, this vowel is less suhjec 
to changes' 1 . 

L Kankai kankai y-e%r a vttcakatt&ll* (P. A* T. 80, 1.) 
(With the words of the Ganges, the Ganges.) 

2. Kaca-rata-turaka-ma-k-katal, (Kampar, B. 149 t ;^2.) 

(The vast sea of elephants, chariots and horses*) 

3. Kacfttam enru karuti. (Ka. P. L 569, 43.) 

(Having taken it to be glow-worm,) 

4. Katamnni-clramum, (Ka. P, i. 133, 65*) 

(With the arrival of the pot-sage Agastya-) 

5. Calfrp-pataiyu iravir r&kkiyatell&m, (Pari. 43 f 57,) 

(AU the onslaughts of the Indian Cupid at night's ) 

6. Caiiti vilntu. (C. P. 84, 20.) 

(Having fallen soon,) 

7. Tarani-m^r rilakam-a'ri'ftay* (C. C, 1178.) 

(You are like a tilka on earth.) 

8. Pal<w-{% falam. (P. N. 109, 5,) 

(Jack-fruit) 

9. PayattMtun cella, (T. T. P. 206, 21 ) 

(To go with fear.) 
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No doubt the nouns that end in i a J in Tamil are rare. The 
few cases where they end in l a ' are palla, pala, cila, ulla, ilia, 
etc. 1 But whether the <a ' that stood at the end of words was 
changed to * u ' or ' ei ' deserves careful examination. Because 
Telugu and Malayalam have * a ' at the end where Tamil has 
1 ai ' and Canarese ' e ', as is seen from the following table, he 
seems to conclude that ( a ' was the final sound at the end of such 
words in the parent Dravidian Language. 

Tamil Telugu Malayalam Canarese 
katai kada kada bade 

karai kara kara kare 

kalai kala kale 

karai kara kara kare 

But considering the statement of Dr. Caldwell, that " Tamil 
being probably the earliest cultivated of all the Dravidian idioms, 
the most copious, and that which contains the largest portion 
and the richest variety of indubitably ancient forms, it is deser- 
vedly placed at the head of the list ", (C. D. G p. 6.), and con- 
sidering the fact that words ending in * ai ' are found in Tol- 
kappiyam (Cf. avai-y-ivaiy-ena vartium peyarum...Tol Col 167) 
and that it is more natural for <ai' to be lightened to 'e' (as is 
found even now in spoken Tamil yanai as y&ne, karai as kare, etc,} 
and later to <a ' as Tolkappiyanar says that ' ai ' may be changed 
to ' ay ' 2 , the ( y ' of which may afterwards be dropped, is it not 
more reasonable to assume that the parent Dravidian language 
had <ai* at the end of such words instead of <a 7 But in the 
medieval period < a' before the palatal explosives c' and '* 
and semi-vowel < y ' in the middle of words had a tendency to 
change to ' ai mostly in literary works perhaps by the influence 
of prosody- Cf. ar aican for ar acan in kali-araisan (Ep. I, Vol. 
XVII Pt VII V G. line 90), maincu for mancu, maiyal for 
tcA ' Then through analogy '.r was substituted for 
before non-palatal sounds. Cf. t 
i and ilantai respectively. Hence 
ment toto 




L Cf. Palla pala-cila wm u 
UlU v-tlla v-ennum peyarum 
( (Tol.CoLl68.) 



2. Akara-t t-impar yakara-p pulliyum 

Ay* ****** VtV** "*** 01 } 

3. A ai 
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extent only in the medieval period and in the modern period 
Cf, caritai for Ski carita. 

1,3413. Besides it may be interesting to note that the 
Tamil pronunciation of ' a ' may have influenced the South 
Indians to pronounce the Sanskrit * a ' at the end of words like 
pasya, vada, gacdia, etc. as an open vowel though it is a close 
one according to P. A. 8.4,68 and M.B.i.15.14 and it is still pro- 
nounced in North India as such. 

1.34111. <A' : 1.34111. The statement of Dr. Caldwell 
that ' a ' is formed in Tamil by the coalescence of two shod 
a'$ l is quite against the genius of the Tamil language. This is 
one of the points where Tamil differs generally from Sanskrit, 
If two short a's come together in Tamil as pala + aram, an inter- 
vocalic * v ' is generally inserted between them as palavaram and 
they can never coalesce into ' a '. 

1.34112. Again he says that ' a* becomes poetically * o V 
This existed even in the ancient period and is supported by 
Tolkappiyam 3 . But he says that vinnavar becomes vinndr* 
This need not be. A personal noun vinnar may be formed by 
adding the plural suffix ' dr ' 4 to the noun mn and < o ' may be 
substituted for 'a' 5 in the same way as the final ' a ' in Sanskrit 
is pronounced as ' o ' by Bengalis at the present day. Cf. villon 
for villan ; and nallor for nalldr in the stanza. 

mllonkalana kalale... nalldr yar kol-aliyar tame. (Ku. T. 7.) 
1.34113- He then says that final < a ' of Sanskrit feminine 
abstracts becomes ' ai ' in Tamil. This may be accepted as a 
general rule though modern writers do not strictly adhere to it. 6 

. 1.342. f / \ This is inserted when Sanskrit words having 
conjunct consonants, one of which is generally 'y' 9 *r* or * l\ 
are Tamilised. Cf. pattiyam, ilakkiyam, vattiyam pattiram, 

1. & 2. C. D. G. 133, 

3. A-v-d v-akum peyarum-a r-nlave 

A-y-ita n-arital ceyyul l-uire. (Tol. Col. 195.) 

4. -Ar dr pa*ena wruu munrum 

Palldr maruhkir patarkkai-c colic. (Ibid. 206.) 

5. Pal-ari marapi n-atnmu v~irrum 
A-v-dV'&kun ceyyu l-ulle. (ibid. 211.) 

6. Cf. anukampam for Skt; anukampa in * anukampam . * * . u tai- 
cigantar. (Civa. pala. 39.) ; 

(Great a?e ,tbey who have compassion.) ^ : 
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cukkilam for Skt pathya, laksya, vadya, pair a and sukla\ In 
ancient period this is substituted for a final *y ' Cf. nai (srg)) 
for nay 2 . 

1.3421. </'. The final T in m is shortened when case- 
suffixes are added to it 3 . 

1.343. ' U '. Dr. Caldwell says that u is of all vowels the 
weakest and lightest and is largely used especially at the end of 
.words for euphonic purposes or as a help to enunciation. The 
Tamil rule with regard to the addition of ' u ' to words which 
end in a consonant is that in words which end in any hard or 
surd consonant, viz., k, ch, t, t or p, or in the hard rough r which 
is peculiar to these languages, the hard consonant shall be 
followed by ' u' in consequence of its being impossible for 
Tamilian organs of speech to pronounce those letters without 
the help of a succeeding vowel . In most instances this enunci- 
ative ' u' is not merely short but so very short that its quantity 
is determined by grammarians to be equal only to a fourth of the 
quantity of a long vowel.... It often happens (though it is not 
an invariable rule) that the final surd to which enunciative * u * 
has been appended, is doubled apparently for the purpose of 
furnishing a fulcrum for the support of the appended vowel 
Thus the Sanskrit vak becomes vakku. The rule is further ex- 
tended in Tamil so as to apply to the final consonants of syllables 
as well as to those of words. If a syllable, though in the middle 
of a word, terminates in one of the hard consonants above men- 
tioned and if the initial consonant of the succeeding syllable is 
one which cannot be assimilated to it, the final consonant is 
doubled and < u ' is affixed, Thus Skt, advaita becomes in Tamil 
.attuvaida". 

Here three points are to be noted: (1) The rule stated 
above holds good only in the case of tadbluiva words (Le.) words 
tamilised from Sanskrit ; for no pure Tamil word can have 
according to the Tamil grammarians, *, c, *, *, p or r as the tail 



1 . Kutteluttty-pin ya-raM-kattinniir kuttitaiye 
ttdutt(Lka-p perum-or-ikaraw ... .(V. Tat. 3.) 

2. Ikara yakara m-iruti mramm. (Tol. K 58.) 
1 Nl-v-e n-oru-peyar neiu-mutal kurukum 

j, zvf/f,*. c j ^ /"TI^JI 

3a>ayi yakara m-om faw-m.*. UwcL 
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member^ (2) The < u ' that is added at the end of such word 
have, in the opinion of the Tamil grammarians, for their quantit] 
one matra 2 and not half a matra as stated by Dr. Caldwell ; for 
this < u ' does not play the same part in sandhi as < u ' (kurrl 
yal-ukaram) at the end of pure Tamil words: vakku (tadbhava o 
vak) + inke becomes v&kku-v-inke ; while ndkku (pure Tamil 
word) + inke becomes nakkinke, the intervocalic *v' being 
inserted in the former case and < u ' being dropped in the latter 
case 3 . (3) The addition of u ' at the end of a syllable undei 
the conditions stated above has certain limitations. It cannot 
hold good where there are two or more conjunct consonants. 
For instance, the Sanskrit word plutaksara is tamilised into 
into pulutakkaram and not pulutakkusaram. Hence the same 
law may be modified thus : wherever in the middle of a word 
two or more conjunct consonants which can not be assimilated 
to each other appear, the intervocalic < i ' (vyakta into myattam) 
or'u* (pluta into pnlutam) is inserted since the genius of the 
Tamil language is to minimise the conjunct consonant ' U ' alone 
is not inserted, but < T also is inserted; this is generally deter- 
mined by the consonants that precede and those that follow. 
This point is clearly stated in Viracoliyam and Nannul, the 
grammars of the medieval period 4 , Viracoliyam speaks" of the 

1. Na-na-na-ma na-ya-ra-Za va-la-la- v-ennum 
Ap-pati n-onre pulli y-ir-utL (ibid. 78.) 

2. Etu, tatu ennum vata-moli~y-iruti-y-ukaramum . . . *kuruki-y- 

icaittal-ventum ahhanam icaiyamaiyin . . . *kurriyal-ukaram iamil~c- 

cirappelutto } kali% vatamoliyin varatayirru. (T. M. V. 28.) 

3. But it must be noted that the final ' u ', whether at the end 
of pure Tamil words or tadbham words or tatsama words, is now pro- 
nounced as if its ' ti \ though grammars sanction it only in certain 
cases. This is a clear case where false analogy has played its part to 
the full ; for instance, the final 'u ' in ' itu ' must have one matra and 
must be pronounced as * u ', but it is now pronounced as ' ti > though 
it is quite against the rules of grammar. 

4 . Kutteluttm-pin ya-ra-la-k-katdnritir kuttitaiye 

OttelMttaka-p perum-or-ikaram va-v-vu~&--0r~u-V'V-am 
MUteluttu-t-tami l-allaqa-pdm-veru teya-c-collm 
Matteluttum-m-ita nal-ari-marrai vikarattine. (V. Tat. 8.) 
Inaintiyal kalai yara-la-k k-ikaram-um 
Ma v-m-k k-ukaram-um nakara-k k-akaramum 
Micai-wrum ra-v-vali y*u-v*vu m~am pira. (Na. 1 49. ) 
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insertion of * / f and * // \ while Nannul speaks of that of ' a' also 
as in tinttttntint) the Ittdbltdvti of Sanskrit ratna 1 , which is seen 
in the following sentence, 

* tirttttin<tk knitted iriyutj. knrtim ' (T. l\ katavul, 3) 

(liifjf hand holding a pot made of ^eins.) 

1,3431. '{'", (> f as Dr. Caldwell says, is sufficiently 

jnTsislrllt. 

1,344, < A * & ' '. These two sounds, Dr. Caldwell says, 
auv not found in Sanskrit. His statement is almost true ; but 
Patafijali in his Mulifil^hasya says that ' c ' and ' o ' are not gene- 
rally louwl in Sanskrit, bnt tincl a place in the Satyamugri and 
Kfinayanixa Afikhiis <{ the Samn Veda 2 . The same point is 
noted in "rlkiipj>iya-nnitar-cuttira-viruUi 3 . 

M. J* Viiison says that * c r and ( o } are always preceded by 
<v* & * **" ' resj)ertivt*ly, This is true iti the Tamil districts of 
India; bnt in jafin.1, I hear that it is not so 4 , 

1345* * f< * and * '. Ur. Caldwell seems to think like the 
Tamil ;;r.uunumn'. ol the modern period that these two sounds 
an* the same as an* found in Sanskrit. The author of PiraySka- 
vivckam says in his commentary under the 5th siitra ( akara 
"*' 11 kiinnn*ftktnn' (// and i lu'come <?)and ^ akara v-ukaram- 
utu" (ti and n beconu'; o)tmticMtitlwmcanti~y~akkaram^ 
("ivanan i-muniv.u also says so, 5 But it seems to me that they 
an* tnitirrly different; for the Sanskrit '<?' and ' S ' are diphthongs 
in Ihttii" *nn wlierc!ver they represent the Indo-Gcrmanic tauto- 
sylhihic ni, ri and <u, !in<i tautn-syllabic ^w, <? and OM, respec- 
tively* They arc* still reineinberec] as such in Pratisakhyas 

1 , Tliis irwrrtion of a vowel at the beginning is called prothetic 
nMftyvi* mil \\m mme in lh middle is called wtdial anaptyxis. This 
plays' ii part in the Indian Prilkfts, VL ittiyS, for jr/r? and 

for patlntii, 

;,/f;*/<7.';*)/;fifw siin<unMW nlnftytMiyiiJi &rdham$k&ram ardha- 
tihylpitfi rf"w /w * ^ ndnyasmin vM ardha tMr 
Muni w/f M. H. i. ^2. lines 21, 23 & 24), 



3, ^^f^nnnt oru-c-carar icai 



* ^f/^"7HUtf/a (T. M. V. 26). 
'"'I, A temporary fuel of Phonetics In Dravidian, Dixieme Serie 

turner IH f ! f lll* **(j. A.) 

5 Kkuraw'&wti* #ter*kkutum*ikarakM%ni* .... tamwu\-otticatttit 



wirii 

;wi,/Wi7r wtiy***w**WP*r- (T. M. V. 24,) 
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(R V P. i, 11: and A. V. P. iii, 40), and by the Sanskrit Gram- 
marians PSnini, Patanjali and others. Cf. leak sandhyaksarani. 
For grammatical purposes too, they are such when a and i 
coalesce into ' i ', and a and u coalesce into < d ' and wherever 
they are respectively split into ay and av in sandhi as in dSvi + 
iha md gurd + iha which respectively become dgvayiha and 
guramha. But they are not diphthongs wherever they represent 
the Indo-Germanic az. In pronunciation, they became simple 
long vowels even in the SamhW period. This is seen from the 
fact that, in sandhi if the initial member of the succeeding word 
is < * ' and the final member of 'the preceding word is ' e ' or <o ', 
the'fl' is elided. 1 (cf, hare + atra-haretra: guro + atra = 
gurotra} Cf. lupyate tu akara-ekardukarapurvah (Tai. P. xi, 1) : 
mm-ukarantat purvah padaderakarasya (A. V. P. iii, 53). For 
grammatical purposes it is more an exception that they are simple 
long vowels rather than a general rule. But in Tamil they are 
always simple sounds as in the parent Indo-European language, 
and not diphthongs; for a + i becomes a-v-i or a-f i becomes 0-y-i 
as in a-v-v-itam and a-y-irutinai, and so also a + u becomes a-v-u 
as in pala-v-untu. This difference in their nature is one of the 
points which determine that Tamil is independent of Sanskrit. 

M. J. Vinson is of opinion that these two also are preceded 
by 'y ' and *w' in their pronunciation. But I hear that such 
is not the case in Jaffna. 

1.346. <AI': 1.3461. Dr. Caldwell says in p. 133 that " ei 
unlike the Sanskrit diphthong ' ai ' represents e and i and not a 
and i." The reasons he adduces for the same are (1) 'it is repre- 
sented in Grantha and Malayalam by a double e and in Telugu- 
Canarese by a character which is compounded of e and i; (2) 
it is also to be observed that the Tamil ei is the equivalent of the 
c of the Malayalam accusative and is the ordinary representative 
of the final e of Canarese substantives and verbal nouns; (3) it is 
worthy of notice also that Kumarilabhatta in transliterating 
Tamil nadei into Sanskrit characters writes it not as nadai, but 
as nade' 

If the first reason holds good for Tamil ' ei ', it holds good 
for Sanskrit ' ai' also, since it is represented in Devanagan script 
as two tf's (5); it is not safe to determine the nature of a sound 



L Cf, M. V. G, p, 4 Para 6 and p. 15 Para 2. 
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from ils symbol.* The second point has already been answered 
under 1.3412. As regards the third point, Kumanlabhatta may 
have lud in bis mind the forms of spoken Tamil but not of 

written Tamil lor he says ctir ior aim* The *u ' at the end is 
only '//' and so peoplo may have pronounced corn as almost 
sin i! liar to < <\r, I have already stated that the final <u 'or t u > is 
spoken only as * // '. Similarly iuidai also may have been pro- 
nounced as ntt(le f as is done even now. Hence Dr. Caldwell's 
third reason also cannot stand Besides, Tolkappiyanar clearly 
says that tti my be split into a and i 3 jand ay may be used 
instead ot /// l . It also appears to me that the way in which 
Tamil ai was, and is, pronounced may have influenced the pro- 
nunciution ol Sanskrit ni in the pre-Christian Era; for, in the 
earliest times, i1 is possible that the latter was pronouced as at 
since il n'pi rsrntrd generally the hide-Germanic &i, ei and di. 
At the time ol tin: author of Tuittiriya-Pratisakhya, it appears it 
was pnmouneed as a (i) / (U) where a had half a w<Krff and 
/ one and a lialt' ;w>7n/,v. 



Cl, .Ikitrttrdhtitn fiikdrd'iikdraydh ddih 

and 

/Awf tniyttnllnth pfh'rasyet Alsvz/z. (Tai. P. ii ; 26 and 28.) 
The sauu\ it seems to mo, was the pronunciation at the time 
ol 1'ataiijjili, 

IX Ait iwtt nttnnihhftyMlv&l. (M. B. i, 22, 18.) 

U lias been .u-rrplrd that Patanjali lived in the 2nd century 
beton* Christ, Tlie Tamil extant Grammar Tolkappiyam may be 
taken tit belong at least to the bcjjinning of the Christian era, 
;ind ihet e is no inscription or literary work in Telugu, Kanarese 
and M.iUval.im hclonj{inf{ to that elate* It is evident that, at the 
timer of TMlkuppiy.ujar, ai in Tamil was pronounced in the same 
wuy as it is now, since he says ai may sometimes be written as 
or rlv ('^)- Mttncc I am led to believe that the present 



L Tin* symbols in Telugu for r/ p*$*n and h have greater 
Himilurity than tlissitmilarily and it is not safe to conclude from it that 
tlu'y are related sounds. 

,!, tftr ttyuArt (K. T. V, under I 39 and pp. 200 and 201 in 
Vol. '!! of the Jwlisin AnliquaryX 

3, Mwti Mtirtt VH/M/i'/w ///-/*;/*. (Tol. E, 54.) 
K .'f/wri-/ t-imfiM' yakttwp pnHiyum 

Ai*y* wtun*riWt*i mfy-pfwt t^Tum, (Ibid, 56.) 
V36 ' 
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pronunciation of Sanskrit ai might be due to the influence of 
Dravidian languages, especially Tamil. 1 

1,3462, This ai is different from Sanskrit ai in two ways. 
Sanskrit ai is, for grammatical purposes, &i, and it is formed by 
the coalescence of a or a with e; but, in Tamil, if a or a is 
followed by I, both would respectively become ' ave ' generally 
and ave or aye, but never < ai '. Hence, this cannot be said to 
be a diphthong in the same way as the Sanskrit ai; but it may be 
called so since it is split into a and i } or a and y, if it stands at 
the beginning of a word. Cf. aivanam ^I^QJ^TI^ or ayva&am 
for aivanatn (egojetrtl). 

1.347. ' AU'. Dr. Caldwell states that ' it has been placed 
in the (Dravidian) alphabets solely in imitation of Sanskrit. It 
is used only in the pronunciation of Sanskrit derivatives; and 
when such derivatives are used in Tamil, they are more com- 
monly pronounced without the aid of this diphthong. Ordinarily, 
the diphthong is separated into its component elements; that is, 
the simple vowels a and , from which it is derived, are pro- 
nounced separately, with the usual euphonic v of the Tamil be- 
tween them to prevent hiatus. e.g. the Sanskrit noun sankhyani 
is ordinarily pronounced and written in Tamil as samikkiyam." 
(C. D. G. 136.) The same opinion is held by M. J. Vinson 2 
and G. U. Pope. 3 Their whole argument stands on the assump- 
tion that it is used -only in the pronunciation of Sanskrit deriva- 
tives. But there are words like auvai, pauvam, kauvutal, vamm- 
tal 9 etc. which are pure Tamil words. In such cases an is 
replaced by av as awai^ pavvain, kavvutal, vavvutal, etc. and not 
by ami as in savukkiyam as stated by Dr. Caldwell. Cf. nay 
kauvi (N. 70.) kavviyum (P, N. 188. 4). Besides, Tolkappiyanar 

1. When Taittiriya-Pratisakhya says that ai was a (i k ) i (li) it 
refers in all probability to its pronunciation. Sukla Yajurveda Prati- 
sakhya says that the first part of ai and au is a and the second part 
1 and d. This evidently refers to the etymology of the same. Kg-veda 
Pratisakhya and Atharva-veda Pratisakhya do not seem to say anything 
definitely on this point. But Dr. A, A. MacDonell says that ai and au 
were pronounced as ai and au even at the time of PratiSakhyas. (M. V. 
G. 15. 4.) I am not able to find out why he has said so. 

2. Sur un caractere singulier dans T alphabet Tamoul in J, A* 
Onzieme Serietome vii, 1916, p. 313, 4, 

3. P. H. T. L. p. 13. 
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says that tin 1 initial /// of a word may he split into a and u l and 
Ijjinipur.inar says under Tol, E, 56 that it may be replaced by a 
as t\i is replaced by </ v. Hut Sanskrit an though it was pro- 
nounced even a,t an early period as an, 2 is for grammatical pur- 
poses only an and can be replaced by only av and not av. It 
also seems to me thai the Tamil pronunciation of au may have 
changed ihe pronunciation of Sanskrit an as in the case of ai\ 
since the Sanskrit mi ought to have been once pronounced as au 
and then as ft ( 1) // (\\) at least till the time of Mahabhasya. 

1. .US. * / ', This sound is peculiar to Tamil It is found 
in the* middle of words like kcnntiyfi^ and in places where the 
tinal * n ' ol a word is followed by 'y M as in nakii+yatit naki- 
vain, 

H'lhtl <iw/,7 /" /7s iiritfiu f This may have been originally 
in the parent 1 Jnivuhan lap.^ua^e a glide almost similar to ' u\ 
and it may have* been represented by '/' whenever it was followed 
bv the palatal semi- vowel v. Hence the Tamil grammarians 
have stated that /) ehan^es to / when the former is followed by y 
in sindhu 

L.USU </': 1..M-K11. It has already been stated that 
this dittns Iroju // both in nuulity and quantity and also under- 
tMses ehau.ne in Mindhi quite differently from it. This is not found 
in Sanskrit, Imt it plays a lar^t? part in Tamil and so Tolkappi- 
yam e.ontatiis one full ehapter explaining the changes which it 
uiidt-i .< in siiiulhi, It is used us the final member of words 
except in the won! nitnttii* after a voiceless consonant in words 
other than those* which have only one short vowel which is not 
lollourd by a conjunct consonant oraytam. 6 Thus in atu, itu, 
nltt> n is not knrnvitt-nkttnnn; but in ankh, a&A f alapu, yatu> it is 
ivtilnhinn>i, I' in <>///, tht k mocleni form of ancient Si cannot 

I, //Xv;'</ tfktrnt untukiini HMi/titm. (ToL E. 55.) 

!, M. v. <;, i :'<, 3, 

X A*///"r/iv /ikiirtt Hirt^tl T'iwlttM 

Mimt t'Hftti'MitW uraiyticai-k kikwi-k* 
Knrintn ,"i/rr////// unthtrn uiftrnfa (ToL E. 34.) 

4, /*.-, // /; /' v.t itnw Utri-k kumktitti M*uritM 

m. (ibid. 35.) 



ri >nikaram&\u nwtalum. (Ibid, 67.) 
. ttfytrwflli v^n um 
* l*ukar<it will& ffi^/8. (ibid* 36.) 
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be kurriyal-ukaraui according to its definition in grammar, 
though it is pronounced so now. I have already stated that it 
has for its organ of articulation that of the previous voiceless 
consonant, 1 (Cf. 1.22. supra) 

What could be its origin t Was it formerly u and was then 
shortened on account of accent or was it a vowel glide like 
the neutral vowel which appeared in pronouncing the final 
voiceless consonants and later on taken as a secondary sound ? 
If it were the former, it need not play in sandhi a part 
different from u. I have already stated that it (u) is dropped 
if it is followed by a word commencing with a vowel, while u 
takes the intervocalic v when it is followed by a vowel, 
cf. nakht + inke = nakkinke; atu + inke^qtuvinke. Hence the 
latter view that it was in the parent Dravidian a vowel glide is 
worth considering. If that be so, we have to assume that the 
Tamil grammarians happened to recognise the glide, take it as 
a secondary sound and conclude that no voiceless consonant 
could be the final member of any word. 2 

1.3482. UYIR-ALAPETAI: 1.34821. The authors of 
VIracoliyam, Neminatam, Nannul, Ilakkana-vilakkam and Pira- 
yoka-vivekam state that the seven sounds, aa, f/', uu, ee y ail, oo t 
aim are ttyir-alapetai each having three matras and have taken 
them as secondary vowels. 

But Tolkappiyanar has not mentioned them under secon- 
dary sounds; for it seems to me that in cases of alapetai, *aa, u f 
etc. are not single sounds according to him, but two sounds 
made up of & and a, I and i, etc. This is clear from the follow- 
ing points mentioned by him. He states in the sutra 

Mu-v-ala p-icaitta l-or-ehit t-inre. (Tol. E. 5) 
that there is no single sound having three matras; in the sutra 
Nittam venti n-a-v-v-ala p-utaiya 
Kutti y-eluuta l-enmawar pulavar. (ibid. 6.) 

1. Carntu-vari n-allatu tamakk-iyal p-ila-v-e^a-t 

Tlrntu-mli'p paiutta v-enai munrum 
Tat tan c&rpir pirappotu civani 
Ottakatciyirram-m-iyalp-iyalum. (Ibid. 10 L) 

2. Here it is worth noting that the vowel-glide i between d & r 
in the Sanskrit word Indra has appeared as a separate letter in the word 
Jndira derived from the same. Similarly, the second a in the word 
man&ratka which originally was manftrtha. (Wackernagel's Altin- 
disch Grammatik.) 



/ 
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In 1 savs that, if the quantity of a sound is to be lengthened, 
separate* sounds having the desired additional quantity should be 
added. In the sutra 

Kiinricdi indj-wtyi n-inriaii niraikkiim 
AV//'//// l-inipa r-otla-kiir rehitte. (ibid. 41.) 
it is said that as many short like- vowels are added after a long 
vo\vel as the additional ;;/a//us' needed. In the sutra 

/><-</ '4'</n///MW> uuyyl f-akatu. (ibid. 71.) 
it is said that , cannot be the final letter of a word if it is pre- 
eeded by ^ consonant and in the sutra 

Mtnjniltn nwliw r-ennian&r frthivar 
Tcrntumn cirnppn ni-aliMli y-ana. (ibid, 273.) 

it is said that it follows S denoting certainty or superiority. 

I Icnn" in <v ivy/fly, c is taken to be a sound separate from I. In 

the sirlni 

Trrr<i wktintnnift cinippi n-wwntt 
Mcr-kfi r-ivtirkdi wiltelultit uvihnne. (ibid. 274.) 
/" which clearly shows that e and e in 



, HV , i /f? ;m 4 . 

In the sutra 



.o 

/.'..v*' n*irnti-k k^knmm varwne. (ibid. 
hr ,. IV s iluit r wilt rollcw r. That the same is the case with o in 



i-k kmintt m-aUmo r-nrrj 

wntltt t.frwyifrBa. (ibid, 291) 



H ;s s ""', o ;* 
i;:,;:;;; 1 ;:,';:, 1 : :;;;;;;. ,.1. 



' 4 A Mf*i.r /? ihe final member of the stand 

" 



. o(lltl tlnt the author of Pirayoka-vivSkam says. 
I. u may ' otecl tl<U , w f , om fi a nd an intervocalic is 

U,ail^M^^*.''7^ Wma 
not inwrtd Iwtween them. (l.V. l w 
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tolli can be used in the same form as nominative or voca- 
tive. Here he states that the final member of such words is 
/ and not u. Besides in Ceyyul-iyal, a section in the third chapter 
of Tolkappiyam, he says that alapctai may be taken as a separate 
syllable in prosody 1 , For example in paniyar teem (Pattu, 220, 
230) ie is taken as one acai and em as another, though e is 
added to prolong the quantity of e. 2 Similarly in katdak 
kalirrinmel (K. 1087) kata is taken as one acai and ak as another. 3 
The reason why he does not treat aa, 11, etc. in cases of 
alapetai as single sounds seems to me this. In Manusmrti there 
is a line 

Akarascasya namnonte vacyah purvaksarah plutah 

(M. S. 2". 125.) 

in connection with the use of pluta in pratyabhi-vadawa. 
This is interpreted by some commentators that a is only 
upalaksanam here and it means that the final syllable of 
the name of the person who prostrates himself before another 
should be plnta in the blessings offered by the latter, in the 
same way as is said by Panini; (z'.tf,) if Devadatta is a dvija 
and prostrates himself before another, another should say ' ayus- 
man bhava Devadatta3'; if he is Hari, i ayusman bhava Hare3* 
etc. But Haradatta, the author of Padamanjari, a commentary 
on Kasikavrtti, interprets the same line in a different way. The 
final syllable should be pluta and an ' a ' should be added to it at 
the end. Hence the pratyabhi-vadana should be in the form 
' aynsin&n bhava DevadattaS aj Similarly if two persons 
Sambhn and Pinakapdni are at a distance and they are called, 
the forms that should be used in the vocative case are SainbJwS 
and Pinakap&neS in the opinion of Panini and Sambho3 a, and 
Pinakapaneo a, in the opinion of Haradatta. Similarly if they 
are not at a distance, the' forms that should be used are 
SambhaS u and PinakapanaS i according to Panini, and 
SambhaS m and PinakapanaS ya according to Haradatta 4 . 
The latter says that his interpretation is based on what is said in 
Bharatasastra. 5 

1. Alapetai-y-acai-nilai-y-akalu-m-uritte. (ToL Ceyyu. 17.) 
2 & 3. These are cases of hiatus allowed by Tolkappiyanar. 

4. Pandit Reprint 12. Kasika vyakhya uttarardha p. "960 and 
. P. A. 8. 2. 83, 8. 2. 84 and 8. 3. 107. 

5. I searched for this statement in the extant editions of 
Bharata's Natyasastra, but I was not able to find it out. 
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Fn-in this it is- evident that there were two schools as 

regards the use ol /'//,'/</, Tolkappiyanar having in his mind the 

view oi the author oi I haratasastra may have thought that, since 

u separate syllable a is used by him in all places, there is no need 

{or the previous s< und to be />////</, and hence may have said 

that theie is no need fora sound <t3 having three in&tras before 

the final /. Besides to have tt even after 13 1 e3, o3 may not have 

appealed to him. llrnee he may have thought that, if one 

wants to u,*e similar sounds, one might as well use i, u, e and 

with ', ". <' and e following them. This is most probably the 

reason ior his Navbu,:; that there is no s/;/j^ sound luwmg three 

malms (T<1. I*'. S). Honee, according to him, alapc-tai is that 

sound .., , t ;/, ete, which is supnxiddecUo the preceding long 

vowel </, i, fte. It may be worth noting that the term alapctai 

is adapted lnun the teiin /V///f/ tlumgh in a somewhat different 



si'UM'. 

l>ut thr author of Vinicoliyjun in the light of what is 

suid in I'anmfs.urammar may have mistaken alapdal for />///to 
in Sin'.ki ii' -ttiil hnu'o lias sluttul that <7^, 7/, etc. are alapctui and 
tl u . pilini. n.iy havr iollcnvcd him. They have taken them .as 
MroiuliU'v snnnds, since accM"dingto them secondary sounds 
iur tlM^f whii'lt HIV utlKT than primary sounds and no primary 
! >nlltl4 j | ui;i m mv than l\vo ;/M//rrf,s- for its quantity. If alapetai, 
tUV nHliniMuthrn, hsis thnr /////*, they should have given 
sr ,uial' iunh", Inr mrr/, ,/,M suicl so on. But they have not 
dn||r s ,; perhaps thrv too may he called ^//>^r/ in the same 
wiv r- * stnin.l rf tour ma/n/x in Sanskrit is called pluta*. The 
mtli^NHi NruiMil;im, Xanmli, Ilakkana^vilakkam and Tonnul- 
vilukV.iiii luvr i.ainwtMl Ihr author of Vlracohyam /// toto m this 
nmt , , M|tthr ;ml |nrs nl Xanuul mid Ihikkana^vilakkam, when 
hrv makr mrniiun of the vuwrls that can stand finally in words, 
sHv'tlulUirNhml vowriscan stand finally even when they are 
; nt ^ f , /; > TIU Hisnot consistent with the. statement 

Hence it seems to me that they 



two did nut imvr a dit-isivr idea about it. 

rr;iivar,inv;ir and Naccinfirkkiiuyar in commenting on the 



s it t $ " ; i 



. B. Hi. 4U1, 13 & 



r.fti tun iM-r-t 

a. 108 ta I. V. 
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NUtam venti n-a-v-v-ala-p utaiya 
Kutt'i-y-eluuta l-enmanar pulavar. (ToL E. 6.) 
say that the long and the short vowel should be pronounced 
together, Hence it appears that, in their opinion, aa> ii, etc., are 
pronounced as vowels having three matras, but for grammatical 
purposes they are separate sounds. Civanana-munivar, on the 
other hand, says that alapctai cluttu has three viatras 1 and it 
is made up of one long vowel and one short vowel and since it 
is used in the place of the long vowel only for lengthening its 
mdtrd without any change in meaning, it is not included as a 
separate sound, and hence it is not included among vowels. 2 
On considering the stitras in Tolkappiyam mentioned above, it 
may be clear that Civanana-munivar confounds the phtta in 
Sanskrit with alapetai. But in the definition of cGrpeluttu or 
secondary sounds he agrees with Tolkappiyanar and hence he 
has not included alapetai among them. 

The number of uyir-alapetai is 7 according to the gram- 
marians of the medieval and modern periods except Nannular. 
He says that they are 21 taking into consideration the place in a 
word where it occurs, whether at the beginning, middle or end. 
But since the sound is generally the same whether it is at the 
beginning, middle or end, it does not appear to be scientific to 
further sub-divide 7 and make them into 21, 

1.3483. < Shortened ai': Ancient Period. Tolkappiyanar 
mentions that ' ai f has in certain positions only one matrap but 
does not say where it so happens, nor does he include such * ai 9 
among secondary sounds, since it has the same place of articula- 
tion as *af though reduced in quantity, and it may sometimes be 
used as the initial letter of a word as aiyam and hence does not 
satisfy this definition of carpeluttji or secondary sounds. 

Medieval and Modern Periods. The author of ViracoHyam 
says that the shortened ai, has for its quantity one matra and a 
half. The author of Neminatam agrees with him and includes 
it among secondary sounds. The authors of Nannul, Ilakkana- 

1. Munru mfatir&y&y uccarikkuhkal alapetai y-eluttenrum 

(T. M. V. p~24.) 

2. Alapetai afine&lutfttu (p. 24, Line 3.) nunnnnarvanQrntu- 

. narka (T. M. V. p. 24). 

3. Ora\a p&ku m-tianum~a r~unte 

T&ruh k&lai moli-myi n-ana. (ToL E. 57.) 
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vihkkam and Tonnul-vilakkam say that it has only one matra 
for its quantity, C, J. Besehi says that it is shortened in such 
words as <iipp<n'i where it is the initial letter, in words like 
nniltiiwn where it is medial and in words like kuvalai where it is 
final. All of them include it among secondary sounds since it 
is other tlun *<//' having two malms and hence satisfies their 
definition of reir/v//* ///"/. The division by Nannular of < shorten- 
ed tif into throe according to its place in a word is unnecessary 
and unscientific, Civanfina-munivar agrees with Tolkappiyanar. 

Since no purpose is served by taking 'shortened aS as a 
secondary sound, the opinion of Tolkappiyanar seems to me to 
he the sound one. 

1.3484, 'N/;e; /<;/<(/ tin'; Ancient Period: Tolkappiyanar 
does not speak definitely about this; but the commentators on the 
sutra 



Tcntn ktiltti WO/MWV/ n-&na, (Tol. E. 57,) 

say that what holds good for { ai* holds good for 'au* also, 

.IJViMvi// itntt ,t/</<v;i Periods: The c shortened an' is con- 
sidered if it tlu* saint* way, as 'shortened tii. f VIracoliyam says 
that it Iras one and a half m&tms while the rest, one matra. 
Whutrver is said of 4 ni ' holds good of *an* also. C. J. Beschi 
says that (/// is shortened to an only when it stands initially. 
i)r, Cahhvcll does not wake mention of the shortened ait. 

US* I V*iv/ ttrtnlnliwi. This plays only a very small part 
in Titrnil 1ft the declension of pronouns like I, nam, tan, the 
I and the* A an* shortened in the oblique cases as ninyai, ninndl, 
c(ct nttntnititt '/r/wwfl/, do., t(tn&ai, inn^Slt etc*, and ya in the 
pronoun vciy is shortened to c in the oblique cases as cnnai, 
cHyfl/, etc. Hul on the whole its part in the Tamil language is very 
small since the cases and the conjugation in Tamil are not 
classified as strong and weak, except that the nominative case may 
In,! considered strong and the remaining weak. 

In some of Hit: verbal forms of monosyllabic roots haying 
ti t a is shortened lo </. 

Root Present Fad Future, Past Relative 

Tense. Tense, Participle. 

li'i titrnkirin innlQn tantmn tanta 
kilt} ktivktrtTn k^l&n kdnp&n kanta 

ci/ nlkinln wtt&n alvan cetta 
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Sometimes the negative forms of verbs have long vowels, 
while the positive forms short ones. 

Root, Affirmative, Negative. 

ban kantan kdnan 

va varuvan varan 

ta taruvan tar an 

In forming nouns from certain verbs, the short vowels are 
lengthened, 

Root. Noun. 
vitu mtu 

ketu ketu 

patti patu 

min mln 

cutu cutu 

This is one of the most important points where Tamil differs 
from Indo-European languages in general and Sanskrit in parti- 
cular where gradation plays a very prominent part. 

13.6, Initial and final vowels in ivords in Tamil and 
in Sanskrit ; Their Similarities and Dissimilarities: Tolkappiyanar 
says that all the 12 primary vowels can stand both as the initial 
and the final member of words, but the final an can be preceded 
only by k or v, the final e cannot be preceded by any consonant, 
the final o by any consonant except n f the final g and o by n and 
u and u by n or v. 1 Of the secondary vowels u cannot stand 
at the beginning, while shortened i can stand neither at the 
beginning nor at the end. The author of Viracoliyam differs 
from Tolkappiyanar in the fact that e and o cannot stand as final 
members. This is possibly due to the fact that, according to the 
latter, e in ee (a particle denoting certainty) is not a part of it in 
the same way as is taken by the former and the word < no ' might 
have become obsolete in his time. 2 . 

1. Pannl r-uyiru moli-muta l-akum. (ibid. 59.) 

Uyir~au v-enciya v-iruti y-akum. (Ibid. 69.) 
Ka-va-v-ft \iyaiyi n-au-v-u m-a&um. (ibid. 70.) 
E-ena varum-nyir mey-y-l r-ftkatu. (Ibid. 71.) 
0-v-v-u m-arre na-v-v-alah katyiye. (ibid. 72.) 
E 3 enum-uyir nak&ra-t-t-illai. (ibid. 73.) 
7 u kara na-va-u-otu navila. (Ibid. 74.) 

2. Iru-makara nakarankatamu m-itai-y-inattil 
Erum*vakara m-olmtaintum-lrain tdil-uyirum 
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But Nann-filar and other grammarians agree with Tolkappia- 
nar in this respect. 1 According to them alapctai and 
1 shortened ai ' can stand both at the beginning and at the end, 
' shortened an ' only at the beginning, u cannot stand at the 
beginning and I cannot stand either at the beginning or at the 
end. 

The Rg-veda Pratisakhya, the Sukla Yajur-veda Pratisakhya 
and Atharva-veda Pratisakhya say that I (S) cannot stand as 
final 2 The Rg-veda Pratisakhya adds r also in the 1st verse 
of the 12th chapter, 3 The Sukla Yajur-veda Pratisakhya adds 
that r can stand as final only in the first members of com- 
pounds, 4 It seems to me that in mentioning the initial and the 
final vowels in words, Tolkappiyanar has followed the Prati- 
sakhyas since Panini considered it unnecessary to mention them. 



Vlrumali-vln katah-kumari-k-kiiai m'evi'rrenru 

Knrim-tamilinuk k-lfrdiUtam-enpar kdl-valaiye- (V. C, 8.) 
l f Am na-na-na-ma-na ya-ra-la-va la-la-mey 

C&ytt m~ukara nat-aru m-lre. (Na. 107). 
2. Nalkarah svarlsu. (R. V. P. 1. 9.) 

Svarasca Ikaravarfam. (S. Y. V. P.I. 87 J 

Anlkarah svarah payah (A. V. P. 1, 4.) 

3. At&ntam yanti. . . .ikaralakarau. (R. V. P. 12, 1.) 

4. $akw>arkar&wgral&. (S. Y. V. P. 1. 88,). 



THE SATYAYANA BRAHMANA. 

BY 

T. R, CHINTAMANI, M.A., 
University of Madras. 

The Satyayana Brahmana was regarded till now as one 
of the lost Vedic Brahmanas. Two copies of this Brahmana are 
mentioned by Oppert in his list of Mss. existing in south 
India but neither of the copies could be traced. The only 
information we had till now regarding the Satyayana Brahmana 
was based upon the quotations from that work found in the 
bhasya of Sayana on the Rg Veda. A few references to that 
Brahmana are also found in other works. 

As early as 1897 Professor Hanns Oertel of the Yale Uni- 
versity contributed a paper to the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society on the Parallel Passages from the Jai minima 
Brahmana to Fragments of the Satyayana Br&hmana. (page 
1548.) In this paper the Professor remarks that there is"a 
close parallelism between the Jaiminlya Brahmana and the 
Satyayana Brahmana and he shows the agreement in a clear 
form. Long before 1827, A. C. Burnell, as soon as he 
discovered the Jaiminlya Brahmana, sent in a note . to the 
London Academy regarding the contents of the Jaiminlya Brah- 
mana and there he remarked (Vol. XV, pp. 126.) " Were it 
not that the Jaimimyas consider the Satyayana school to he 
different from theirs, I should identify this new Brahmana with 
the Satyayana Brahmana quoted by Sayana. Probably the differ- 
ence between the two schools, if there really be any, is very 
small/' J 

According to Burnell and H. Oertel, the Satyayana Brah- 
mana should have belonged to the Sama Veda, and that accounts 
for the close parallelism that exists between the Jaiminlya 
Brahmana and the Satyayana Brahmana. This conjecture of 
Burnell and Oertel receives corroboration from the remarks in 
the 'Prapancahrdaya, a work published in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, On the other hand, the reference to this Brah- 

1. See page 19. 
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mana in the Caranavyuha makes it out to be a Brahmana of the 
Yajur Veda. Writing as late as 1929, Pandit Bhagavad Datta 
of the D. A. V. College, Lahore, states it to be his opinion, that 
this Brahmana should have belonged to the Sama Veda alone* 
All these writers had only the fragments of the Satyayana 
Brahmana before them when they wrote what they did. 

I was fortunate enough to come across a fragmentary copy 
of the Satyayana Brahmana, witten in Telugu characters on 
palm leaf. It consists of 54 leaves with 8 lines on each page. 
The first leaf is missing and therefore we are not able to say in 
what form it exactly began. It abruptly ends in the middle of 
the 53rd leaf, a fact which indicates that the manuscript is in- 
complete. I have been able to identify this work as the 
Satyayana Brahmana on the strength of the statement found in 
the first leaf of the manuscript which contains a list of the 
several works that are contained in the big volume. 

The following subjects are dealt with in the portion that is 
now available. 

1. Audumbarl 11. Yajnayajniyavidhana 

2. Bahispavamana 12. Ukthyavidhana 

3. Ajyavidhana 13. Ratriparyayavidhana 

4. Gayatravidhana 14. Atiratra 

5. lyladhyandina i Vairupavidhana 

6. Rathantaravidhana ii. Vairajavidhaha 

7. Vamadevyavidhana iii. Sodasavidhana 

8. Natidhasavidhana iv* Sakvaravidhana and 

9. Kaleyavidhana 15. Mahavrata. 
10. Arbhavavidhana 

Regarding the divisions of this Brahmana as found in this 
manuscript, a few words are necessary. On the second page of 
the manuscript we find No. 3. The numbering continues up to 
10 on page 8 of the manuscript where we find WtS^rr^;. 
On page 13 we find HH^SW^:, after N ' 10 as before * On 
page 19 we find similarly ^OTTS^rq:. The numbering of sec- 
tions after the eighth adhyaya presents some changes. After 
section 5 on page 23 the numbering begins from 1 again and 
goes up to 6, where, curiously enough, we find 
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Sections 1 and 2 after sfqratSziFFJ are missing and the first num- 
ber we come across is 3. There is a change again after No. 4 
and we find Nos. 1 to 6 continuously. Trie numbering begins 
from 1 again and goes up to 7, where we find ftcfl4TsssjTf:. 
Then again the number begins from 1 and goes up to 6, on page 
36. The numbering begins again and ends with 6 on pag<5 40, 
where we find ^cfrftssqpr:. As before, the numbering begins 
from 1 and ends with 6 on page 43. Six more sections are 
again found and at the end of the 6th we find ^3^S*qFT:. 
Then we find six sections continuously and after the 6th we find 
only No. 10 on page 50 where we find the words ^^S^R:. 
There are six more sections and the manuscript abruptly ends. 

For the sake of convenience, and with the hope that scholars 
may be able to identify other copies of the work, I reproduce 
below one section from the beginning. 



(?) Wlf: 

i? crit 9^" (?) s^sg|r%% ^^gf f 
nw* 



(?) ^r % 

| ^ tl 



THE BANAS. 

BY 

T. N. RAMACHANDRAN, M.A., 
Archaeological Assistant, Madras Museum. 

It is indeed a matter for gratification that the name Bana or 
Vana, as it is called in Tamil, is found in the inscriptions of most 
of the dynasties of South India that held sway over the country 
from about 345 A. D. to 1500 A. D. To pursue the history of 
those people who were called the Banas or the Vanarayars is 
therefore a pleasant quest for any student, much more so to the 
historian as while dealing with the Banas he has to deal with a 
race of feudatories that served almost all the important powers of 
South India. 

Unfortunately for these Banas, they should have started 
under an evil star, for they not only began as subordinate 
officials in charge of the administration of portions of the king- 
dom but continued almost throughout to be just feudatories of 
the ruling powers and nothing more till about 1500 A. D. Now 
they were the vassals of the Kadambas of Banavasi; then of the 
Western Calukyas. When the Pallavas of Kanclpuram were 
in power they swore their allegiance to them. So did they too 
to the Nolamba-Pallavas, After the decline of Pallava power 
they became the vassals of the Colas and later on when the 
Pari$ya became powerful they transferred their allegiance to the 
latter* We say that they should have started under a bad star 
because, though they never preferred to be submissive and though 
consequently their restlessness was often visible in sporadic 
attempts to regain their independence, especially when any one 
ruling power was waning, they'never gained their end. Instead, 
reactionary forces set in and the Banas found themselves, after 
every sporadic attempt at independence, more submissive, with 
the difference that instead of Master Pallava they had Master 
Coja or Panclya to obey now. Like the Sambuvarayans whg 
were Cola" feudatories, they indicated their subjection to the 
ruling powers by employing the" names of the kings and the 
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princes of the ruling family as their aliases 1 . This they did so 
long as they were forced to retain their subordinate character. 

This feudatory family " which played an important part in 
the ancient history of Southern India " claims descent from the 
demon Mahabali (Mahavali) and his son Bana, whence it is 
called the Bana family. The Bana crest was a bull, the banner 
bore the emblem of a black buck and their dram was called 



References to the Banas are made in inscriptions dating 
from very early times. The earliest mention is in the Talagunda 
inscription of the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman (430-450 A.D.) 
in which it is said that Mayurasarman, the first Kadamba king 
(345-370 A. D.) was helped by an ally of his called "Brhad 
Bana in his fight with the Pallavas in the forests of Sri Parvata 
and that he levied tribute from this "Brhad Bana" as well as from 
other kings 3 . It would appear that the territory of this i( Brhad 
Bana" was very near ri Parvata, i.e^ the present Srlsailam in 
the Kurnool district. 

From the Mallohalli plates 4 we learn that the progenitor 
of the Ganga line, the illustrious Konganivarman (425-450 
A. D,) was "a wild fire in consuming the stubble of 
the forest Bana ", while the Hastimalla plates 5 state that the 
Gaiiga king Kongani (Konganivarman) was "consecrated to con- 
quer the Bana-mandala". In the Devarhalli plates 6 it is narrated 
that the a Bana-kula " was confounded by "the Nirggunda 
Yuvaraja Dunthi ". 

The term "Brhad Bana " in the Talagunda inscription cor- 
responds to the Tamil term Perum-Bana of the territorial term 
Ptnnx-bSnappadi. It was by the latter term that the Bana 

dominions were denoted. This takes us to the question what 
exactly the Bana capital was and where the Bana territory was 

located. 

According to tradition the Bana capital was known as Pan- 
ripnri, whose other forms were Prapurt, Parvtyura, Parivai, 

1. M. E. R., '1919, p. 98, para 21. 

2. S. I. L, Vol. II, p. 388. 

3. K L. VIII, p. 30. 

4. I. A., V, 136, 

5. E. C. X, IV. 

6. I. A. t II, 156. 
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Parvai, Parvi, Parivaipura, Parimpun and Parigipura. Indeed 
the last term, Pangipura, has led the late Rai Bahadur Venkayya 
to identify it with Parigi in the Hindupur Taluk of the Ananta- 
pur District 1 . The claim of Tiruvallam in the North Arcot 
District for the Bana capital, inasmuch as it was also known by 
the appellation Vdnapuram, is easily explained by him as merely 
meaning that Tiruvallam was one of the important towns, if not 
the capital, of the Bana territory. Long after the Banas had 
ceased to rule, their scion, wherever they were, claimed to be 
lords of Parivip-itra and of Nandagiri, another equally import- 
ant place. Nandagiri is the present Nandi-dmg in the Chik- 
ballapur Taluk, Kolar District, Mysore, The fact that most of 
the inscriptions of the Banas have been found in the Arcot, 
Kolar, Anantapur, and Kurnool districts makes one believe that 
the term Perumbdnappddi which denoted the Bana 
territory was applied to the large tract of territory with 
Srisailum in the north, Kolar and Punganur in the west, Kala- 
husti in the east and the river Palar in the south. In the north 
they appear to have been the governors of the Pallava territory 
till the latter were driven clown by the western Calukyas in the 
latter part of the 6th century A. D. And when the Calukyas 
became powerful they transferred their allegiance to them. They 
are often heard of as participating in petty cattle-raids and 
skirmishes. Sometimes they are actually seen participating in 
frontier wars 2 . 

The Bana territory was also known as Vadugavali-mgrku, 
mdu^amtiyin-merku, Va$ufwali 12000, and also in Sanskrit as 
Andhrdtpathahpascintato ksitih, i.e., " the land to the west of the 
Andhra road or of the country called Andhrapatha ". Vaduga 
va&mlzkn, is a Tamil rendering of the Sanskrit form used here. 
The Vaclugas are taken to be Kanarese by some 3 , but it is more 
reasonable to take them to be the Tclugus to whom the name is 
more commonly applied by the Tamils, Venkayya identifies 
Vadugar-merku with a portion of the modern Ceded Districts, 
which alone would strictly be situated to the west of the Andhra 
country 4 . Even to-day the Telugus regard the Ceded Districts as 



1. K L.xi, p. 231, 

2. Ibid. p. 230. 

3. M. E. R., 1915, Part U, para 36. 

4. E, L, xlp, 231, 

V 38 
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situated to the west of the Andhra country. Venkayya's identifi- 
cation is strengthened by the fact that "the Pallava dominions 
originally extended into the Ceded Districts and that the Banas 
were also ruling some frontier province in that part of the country 
during the time of the Kadamba king Mayurasarman ". The, 
rise of the western Calukya power in the 7th century acted as 
a check not only to the Pallava power in the Telugu country but 
also to that of the local Banas who appear to have guarded the 
Pallava territories there. Consequently the Banas, as Venkayya 
supposes, were forced into the northern portion of the North 
Arcot district 1 . 

The Banas and ike Calukyas. 

We have already seen that Srisailam was in the vicinity, it 
not the actual seat of the territory of Brhacl Bana ", 
a contemporary of Mayurasarman. And we know that 
grisailam is in the Kurnool district, one of the Ceded Districts 
and that on its southern border lies Gooty. It was in 
the Gooty province that the earliest known inscriptions, one of 
them dated, of the Banas were discovered in 1920 2 . All the 
three inscriptions are the records of the western Calukya king 
Vijayaditya Satyasraya Prthylvallabha who ruled from 696 to 
733-34 A. D. The first two (nos. 333 and 343) are in archaic 
Kanarese while the third (no. 359) is in archaic Telugu. These 
three inscriptions are from different places in the Gooty Taluk of 
the Anantapur District. The first record (no. 333) registers a 
grant of land made by Vikramaditya, while Banaraja was ruling 
over the Turamara-Visaya. The second inscription (no. 343) 
records the gilt of the village of Nadanuru and certain taxes 
in the country of Banaraja. The third inscription (no. 359), 
which is an important record, is assigned to the same Vijaya- 
ditya Satyasraya Sri Prthvivallabha and is written in Telugu. 
It refers to a fight between the governors of Turamara-Visaya 
belonging to Vikramaditya Bali Indra Banaraja, son of Bali- 
kulatilakaNarasimhaBanadhiraja and the lords of Pulagicheruvu. 
Being dated in the 23rd regnal year of Vijayaditya it may be 
assigned to 719-720 A. D. In the fight referred to in this record 
it appears that the rulers of the Turamara-Visaya were defeated 
by the chief Vikramaditya Bali Indra Banaraja, son of Narasirhha 
Banadhiraja, who acted on behalf of the king, Vijayaditya. We 

1. E. l,xi,p. 231. 

2. M. E. R., 1920, nos. 333, 343 and 359, 
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also learn that Vinayadttya, the father of Vijayaditya of the pre- 
sent record, had encamped in 692 A. D. at a village called Citra- 
sedu in the Toramara-Visaya 1 . Citrasedu is the modern Chitra- 
checlu in the Gooty Taluk and Toramara-Visaya is certainly the 
Turamara-Visaya of the record under discussion. The country 
now covered by the Gooty Taluk should have formed the ancient 
Turamara-Visaya, which about 719-20 A.D., the date of the 
present record, was governed by a Bana chief, Vikramadilya 
Bali Indra, in the name of the western Calukya Vijayaditya 
Satyasraya. The mention of a fight with the rulers of this 
Visaya in the time of Vijayaditya suggests clearly that this part 
of the country was invaded by enemies (probably the Pallavas or 
their teuclutories from the south- easi of it) some time between 
692 and 720 A.D. and temporarily occupied by them. The Bana 
chiefs mentioned above, governed this territory as vassals of the 
western Calukya kings as shown by other inscriptions" 2 .' And 
Viknuiuulilyji Bali Indra probably owed his alias "Vikramaditya" 
to the fact that he was a feudatory of the western Calukyas, 
the grand-father of Vijayaditya being Vikramadilya. 

The- Banas and the Pallavas. 

In the following century we find the Banas changing 
their allegiance to the Pnlbvas and moving down from the 
Gooty tract to the northern part of the modern North 
Areot District Most of their inscriptions of this period 
arc found in the present Chittoor region. For a long 
time the chronology of these Pallava feudatories was almost 
obscure. But to-duy it is no longer possible to complain of dearth 
of materials. The information given by the Gudimallam plates 
of the Bana Viknimaclitya II, when combined with the informa- 
tion found in other records such as the Udayendiram plates of 
Viknmificlilyji 111, live Bana inscriptions (stone) fnom Gudimallam, 
Gulganpode stone inscriptions and the Mudiyanur plates gives us 
a connected, genealogy of these Banas as indicated in the follow- 
ing table; 



L Bombay Gaz,, vol. I, part II, p. 369. 
1 M.E. R., 1921, p. 87, para 2, 
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Leaving aside the mythical personages in the Bana genea- 
logy W e get the following historical persons who were occupying 
the North Arcot district between roughly 700 to 970 A.D., most 
of them being feudatories of the later Pallavas beginning with 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla : 

1. Nandivarman or Jayanandivarman. 

2. Vijayaditya-Deva L 

3. Malladeva alias Jagadekamalla. 

4. Jayameru Vikramaditya I Banavidyadhara. 

5. Prabhumeru Vijayaditya II. 

6. Vikramaditya II. 

7. Vijayaditya III Pugalvippavarganda. 

8. Vijayabahu Vikramaditya III. 

Luckily we have ample materials in the shape of inscriptions 
regarding the above 8 persons. 

1. Nandivarman or Jayanandivarman Should have receiv- 
ed this name as being a feudatory of Nandivarman Pallavamalla. 
From an inscription dated in the 62nd regnal year of Nandivikra- 
mavarman we learn that the Pallava king of that name had an 
unnamed Mavali-Vanaraya as his feudatory 1 . Though Venkayya 
has identified this Pal lava with Nandivarman III, the son of 
Dantivarrnan 2 , it is clear, in the present state of our knowledge 
of Pallava history, that the long reign extending to 65 years with 
which Nandivarman Pallavamalla is associated would warrant the 
Nandivikramavarman of the inscription under discussion being 
identified with Nandivarman Pallavamalla (714-778 A.D.). 

2. Vijayaditya-deva I was a feudatory of Dantivarrnan, 
the son and successor of Nandivarman Pallavamalla as is evident 
from one of the Gudimallam inscriptions 3 dated in the 49th 
regnal year of Dantivarman (778-829 A.D.). In this, a Bana chief, 
Vijayaditya Mahavali Vanaraya is said to be a feudatory of 
Dantivarrnan. 

1. S. I. L, Vol. Ill, p. 91. 

2. E. L, xi, p. 234. 

3. JKid. p. 225. E. 
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3. Malladeva. We know of this chief from an inscription 1 , 
and from the Mudiyanur plates professing to be dated in the 
Saka year 261 (338 A.D.) and consequently declared spurious. If 
we discard the date furnished by the latter plates there seems to 
be no objection to admit its evidence. The plates say that 
Nandivarman was of the Mahabali race and that he was succeed- 
ed by his son Vijayaditya-deva, who was succeeded by Malla- 
deva who bore the titles Vadhiivallabha and Nandivarman, and 
resembled the Bodhisattva "a very uncommon and ancient look- 
ing allusion". If we admit the evidence furnished by these 
spurious plates we have to admit two things, that he bore the 
title Vadhiivallabha and that he took on himself the name 
Nandivarman to mark his subjection to the Pallava Nandivarman, 
who in this case is surely Nandivarman III, (829-853 A. D.) the 
son of Dantivarman. 

4. Jayameru VikramGditya I Banctvidyadhara. This chief, 
who was also a Pallava feudatory, entered, however, into a matri- 
monial alliance with the Gangas. He married Kunclavvai, 
the daughter of Pratipati-Araiyar, i. e., of the Ganga 
king Prthvipati I*, who was a contemporary of the 
Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa I and of the Pandya king 
Varagunas. There are three inscriptions speaking of his 
connection with the Pallavas, thereby corroborating the 
evidence with regard to his date furnished by the Ganga alliance 
alluded to above. If the Ganga alliance indicated that this'Bana 
should be assigned to the third quarter of the ninth century the 
inscriptions speaking of his connection with the Pallavas prove 
this point. Of the three inscriptions, two are of Nandivarman III 
and the third of Nrpatunga. The first which is dated in the 
I/th regnal year of Nandivikramavarman< speaks of a Vikrama- 
ditya Mavah Vanaraya as a feudatory of the Pallava king. The 
ve S ffheSameB ^ chief and is dated in the 23rd 

identilied with 
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1. M. E. R., 1905. no. 301. 

2. S. 1. 1., Vol. Ill, p. 99. 

3. E. L, xvii, p. 3. 

4. S.I. L, Vol. Ill, p. 94. 
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Vanaraya, who can be identified with this Bana chief*. This 
.nscription contains the usual prasasti attendant on almost every 
Bana inscription, viz., sakalajagat-trayabhivanditci-surasuradhisa- 
ParamShara-pratihGrikrta-Mahabahkuldtibhava, from which 
we learn that Mahabali, the progenitor of the Bana race was 
made door-keeper by Paramesvara (Siva). It also contains the 
reference lo the Bana territory by the term Vadugavaljyin-merkn. 

5. Prabhumeru Vijayaditya II. He is referred to in an 
inscription 2 as the son of Vanavidyadhara and his queen Maha- 
devi-Adigal alias Maraka-madigal. This inscription being dated 
in Saka 820 (898 A. D.) and containing no reference to the 
Pallavas proves that by Saka 820 the Banas had no masters and 
that our Vijayaditya was not a Pallava feudatory but an indepen- 
dent king. Fortunately for him he lived at a time when the 
Pallava power had almost waned. To denote his independence 
his records are dated in Saka years. One, as we have seen was 
dated in Saka 820. Another is dated Saka 827 (90S A.D.) and 
is a record of a Bana called Vijayaditya Vanaraya who is identi- 
cal with Vijayaditya II. A few inscriptions discovered in the 
Punganur Zamindari of the North Arcot District make mention 
of Mahavali--Banarasa-Vikramaditya-Banakandarpa-Jayameru, 
Mahavali-Vanarasa-Banavidyadhara, and Mahavali-Vanarasa- 
Fyayffldajifl-VIracuiamani-Prabhunieru. The third Bana in the 
list can be identified with Prabhumeru Vijayaditya II, while the 
first two are identical with Vijayaditya II's father, Jayameru 
Vikramaditya I Banavidyadhara. From these inscriptions we 
also learn that Vijayaditya II had the title < vlraculatnani '. One 
of these inscriptions speaks of a battle fought at Soremati, to 
capture which Vijayaditya II, or more probably his father allied 
with the Vaidumba king Ganda Trinetra and opposed on behalf 
of the Permanadi (I.e., the western Ganga king) the Nolamba 
king (Vira-Mahendra?), and Racamalla and Mayindadi*. A Bana 
bearing the title " mracUlaviani" and therefore 1 dentical with 
Vijayaditya II, is said to have repelled a raid made on Koyatur 
,-.,Laddigam in the Punganur Zamindari, by Kaduvatti-Mutta- 
rasa, a general of a Nolamba (Vlra-Mahendra?). The fight with 

1. E. I., xi, p. 226. 

2. Ibid, p, 227, D. 

3. Ibid. p. 228, E. 

4. Hitl.-p.235. 
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Kaduvatti-Muttarasa is attested to by one of the Gulganpode ins- 
criptions, in which it is stated that " by order of Prabhumeru, a 
hero fought against the Kaduvatti force" 1. The title Prabhu- 
meru in this inscription removes all doubts on the point and 
proves that the raid on Koyatur was indeed made in the reign of 
Vijayaditya II. 2 

Vijayaditya II appears to have ruled till 910 A.D. An ins- 
cription from Manigatta-Gollarahalli 3 attests to a Bana called 
Bejeyicta (Vijayaditya) Banarasa, who is none other than Vijay- 
aditya II, ruling in Saka S' : l (909 A.D,). The next year, how- 
ever, Saka 832 (910 A. D.) witnesses his death as is proved by an 
inscription in Tamil found on a hero-stone from Cendattur re- 
cording the death of Mavali-Vanarayar alias Kudiparitandikka- 
manar, whom I identify with our Bana, in a cattle-raid at 
Cendattur 4 . 

The Banas and the Colas. 

6. Vikramaditya. How long he ruled; it is not easy to 
ascertain. But it was during his reign that the Banas lost the 
little independence that they had got in the reign of Jayameru 
Vikramaditya I. The Cola Vira-Narayana Parantaka I (907-952 
3 A.D.) is said to have suddenly "uprooted by force two lords of 
the Bana kings " 5 . Though we are in the dark as to who the two 
Banas were that were uprooted and whether they were uprooted 
simultaneously or in succession, we learn from other sources that 
the Coja Parantaka I conquered the Bana kingdom (probably 
only a part of it) and made it over to his Ganga feudatory Prthi- 
vlpati II Hastimalla in or before A.D. 915-16 6 , and that the 
recipient was called Sembiyan Mavalivanarayan, i.e., "the Maha- 
valivanaraja (who was a feudatory) of the Cola king'' 7 . 

1. E. I., xi, p. 235. 

2. I have said here very little of the connection between the 
Banas and the Nolambas as my friend, Mr. M. S. Sarma, who has much 
specialised knowledge on this point, will shortly be publishing an 
article on this, 

3. E. C M x, Kolar. Mb. 229. 

4. M. E. R., 1921, no. 168. 

5. S.I.I.,VoLII,p.387,verse9. 

6. E. I. t xi, p. 238, 2n. 

7. S. LI. Vol. II, p. 389. 
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7, Vijayadilya III Pugalvippavarganda.Ths title Pugal- 
wippavarganda that he bore was also borne by a brother-in-law of 
the Cola prince Rajaditya, son of Parantaka I, who was killed 
in the battle of TakkSlam in 949 A. D. byButuga, the western 
Gangsi feudatory of the Rastrakuta king Krsna III. This Bana 
appears to have been a contemporary of Rajaditya, Gandaraditya 
and Arinjaya, the sons of Parantaka I. We hear of a daughter 
of Arinjaya and sister of Rajakesarivarman Sundara Cola Paran- 
taka II (950-966 A.D.) being given in marriage to a Bana king. 1 

8. Vijaytihahit Vikramftditya III. According to the 
Udayendiram plates this chief was a friend of Krsna-raja. Dr. 
Hultzseh has identified the Krsna-raja with the Rastraktita 
king Krsna 111 (about A. I). 950) oi whom we know from other 
sources thai he made extensive invasions of the south. The 
reason for the Bana chief calling himself the "dear friend of 
Krsna ' (Krsnttnija-pnyah] is not far to seek. We know 
already that the Cola Parantaka I gave a part of the Bana king- 
dom to his Ganga feudatory Prthivipati II, who was also the 
recipient of the titles " Sembiyan Mavalivanarayan " and "Ban- 
fulhiruja n ^t the hands of his kind lord. This Banadhiraja was 
therefore a temporary usurper and a predecessor of our Banu 
chief. He was indeed the Cola king's candidate for the Bana 
throne, while Vijayabalui Vikramaditya 111, the legitimate ruler 
ol the liana throne, was the protege of the Rastrakuta king. 2 

It has been supposed that the history of the Banas came 
almost' to an abrupt end with the conquest of the Pcrumb&nap* 
piidi by Farautaka 1 and its transference to the Gangsi Prthivi- 
p 4 iti 11 ItaslimuUa iu about 915-6 A, IX This was however not 
the case for we learn that soon after 915-6 A. D, the Banas seem 
to have, moved further south,, crossed the river Palar which was 
till UHMI the soulhcrn boundary of the Perumbayappadi and 
acttk'd clown on the* bunks of the river South Pennar (Pinilkinl) 
calling the 1 ww colony V&nakdppadi or Vana^appadi* Vijaya- 
hkhu Vikramaditya 111 appears to have ruled till about 969 A. D. 
In uii inscription of th Coja Atlitya II Karikala (966-970 A, D.) 
a certain Vfiyakovaraiyar Virapannuar is referred to, who is 
ostensibly idcnlical with Vikramaditya III 4 . 

1, M, K. RM 1*^11. no, 215. 

2, K. l. xvii, p. 3. 

3, M. H. KM 1^067, part Jl, para 46; K. L xi, p. 238, 

4, Ibid. 1906, no. 109, 
V 39 
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The province of Vanagappadi appears to have come into 
existence as such prior to 949 A. D. 1 and the Rastrakuta Krsna 
III (about 950 A,D.) appears to have given it to a Vaidumba 
feudatory of his. Another leudatory of Krsna III, the Ganga 
Prthvi-Gangaraiyar (who was different and later than the 
Prthivlpati who was a contemporary of the Cola Parantaka I) 
was an ally of the Banas as is evident from his espousing the 
daughter of a Vanakovaraiyar. It is not clear why the Bana 
territory should have been apportioned to the Vaidumba by 
Krsna III, " the dear friend " of Vikramaditya III or why a 
Ganga should espouse a Bana lady unless it be that the protege 
of the Cola Parantaka I was the person defeated by Krsna III 
and his territory (L e., a part of the kingdom that was given to 
him by Parantaka I) was the province handed over to the Vai- 
dumba feudatory of Krsna III. The Bana lady that was espous- 
ed by the Ganga should then be of the main legitimate line, to 
which Vikramaditya III belonged and whom Krsna III was 
bent on restoring to his legitimate throne. Krsna 111 should 
have helped Vikramaditya III along with the Ganga feudatory 
against the Cola protege and the result was a grateful matrimonial 
alliance between the Bana and the Ganga. We have no doubt 
that Vikramaditya III was almost a feudatory of Krsna 111 just 
like the Vaidumba, the Ganga and other feudatories of the latter. 
And Krsna, the mighty invader of the south as he was, ap- 
pears to have united these minor powers by marriage tics and 
the like so that they can help him against the imperial power 
of the south, the Cola. 

The subsequent history of the Banas under the Colas is 
meagre and almost fragmentary, With the advent of Rajaraja 
I (985-1014 A. D.) they appear to have become feudatories of the 
Colas. Though a Bana called Vana raj a Alagamaiyan is men- 
tioned in an inscription of Parthivendravarman from" Tirumfil- 
puram it is not clear if he had become a feudatory of the latler" 
who preceded Rajaraja I by perhaps a few years. 2 But of their 
subjection to Rajaraja I we have proof, lor in an inscription 
from Jambai in the South Arcol district a Bana with the usuii 
Bana titles and named Maravan Narasiriihavarman alias Raja- 

L E. L, xi, p. 239. 
- 2. Ibid. 

3. M. E. R, 1906, No. 86* 
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raja-Vana-Kovaraiyar is mentioned as a feudatory of Rajaraja. 
The fact that the Bana here has adopted the name of Rajaraja as 
his alias, in accordance with the Bana custom, proves our point. 
About this Bana we have it that he built a tank at Nerkunram 
(Vayiramega Caturvedimangalam). 

In the time of Rajendra Cola I (10121044 A. D.), the 
son and successor of Rajaraja I, we find that the Bana territory 
(Vanagappadi or Vadagarai- Vanagappadi) was called Madhuran- 
taka-valanadu. This is strictly in accordance with the Cola 
custom of naming places under their subjection with their 
own names and titles. And in the time of Kulottunga I (1070- 
1120 A. U.) it was called Rajendra-valanadu 1 . Kulottunga 
did not stop there. He named his throne at MudigondaSola- 
puram Vanadhirajan 2 . The Banas appear to have taken service 
under the Colas. Thus for instance Kulottunga I counted 
among his officers a Vanarajan, and his son Vikrama-Cola 
(1118-1135 A. D.) had two, a Mahabali-Vanaraya and a Viru- 
darajabhayaiikara-Vanakovaraiyan. 3 Kulotlunga III (1178-1216 
A. D.) had a Bana feudatory who was called Rajarajadevan 
Ponparappinan Vanakovaraiyan of Arkalur, who is however 
different from his namesake who was a feudatory of K6-Perun~ 
jifigadeva (1243 A.D.), for the latter, though also a Ponparappina- 
Vanakovaraiyar has been identified by Venkayya with Maga- 
ciesan Vanakulottaman and Viramagadan Rajarajadevan 
Ponparappinan Magadaipperumal mentioned in inscriptions 
from the South Arcot district and Kudimiyamalai in the 
Pudukottah state. The fact that he bears the alias Rajaraja- 
devan shows his subjection to the Cola, for we know that 
Kulottunga ; s son was Rajaraja III. 

As regards the Bana feudatory of Ko-PeniSjiftgadeva, we 
have inscriptions of his in the South Arcot district and the 
Pudukottah state. His title Magadesan or Magadaipperumal has 
come for some discussion at the hands of Dr. Hultzsch and 
Venkayya. Both connect the Magadai-mandalam referred to in 
one of the inscriptions of the above chief 4 with the Makara or 
Magara kingdom that the Hoysala Narasimha II is said to have 



1. M. E. R., 1906-7, Part TI, para 46. 

2. Ibid.- 1910, Nos. 9396. 

3. E. L, xi, p. 239, 7n. 

4. M. E. R., 1903, No. 10. 
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conquered. While Dr. Hultzsch locates the Magara in the 
Coimbatore or Salem district, Venkayya places it between South 
Arcot and Trichinopoly districts. His remarks are as follows: 
"At Tittagudi on the border between the districts of Trichino- 
poly and South Arcot has been found an epigraph of Magadesan 
Ponparappina Vanakovadaraiyar recording the gift of a village 
in Magadai-mandalam. Three other records from the same 
village show that the district of Magadai should have been close 
to the village, if it was not actually included in it. It would not 
be an altogether wild conjecture to suppose that Mahara, 
Makara and Magara of the Hoysala inscriptions is identical with 
the Magadai-mandalam ruled over by the Vanakovaraiyar 

mentioned . If this identification be true, it would indicate 

the movement of the Banas further south as far as the Pudukkottai 
state. The chief of this province who was evidently a feudatory 
of the rebel Perunjinga had to be overcome before the latter 
could be attacked by the Hoysala generals commissioned to 
liberate the Cola king Rajaraja III from captivity." 1 When 
the Banas become feudatories of K6-Perunjinga, their action 
only means that they show their usual spirit of restlessness 
already alluded to and make a bid for independence by making 
common cause with the rebel chief against the Cola Rajaraja 
III, especially when the Cola power was waning. 

The Banas and the Pan'dyas 

When Cola power fell in about 1250 A. D. and the Pandyas 
came to rule the land, the Banas found again to their dismay 
that they had now Master Pandya instead of Master Cola, for we 
learn from Pandya inscriptions that the Banas had become now 
Pandya feudatories. 2 

Most of them held office under the Pandya sovereigns in 
the 13th and the 14th centuries A. D. From a few inscrip- 
tions of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (ace. A. D. 1251 A. D.) 
from Chidambaram 3 we learn that he "inflicted a severe defeat 
on the Telungas at Mudugur, slaughtering them and their 
allies, the Aryas, right up to the bank of the Peraru and 
driving the Bana chief into the forest" 4 . Mr. Nilakanta Sastri 



L E. I. xi, p. 240. 

2. Ibid. 

3. M. E. R. t 1913, Nos, 332, 340 and 361, 

4. Ibid. 1914, part II, para 18, 
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lakes this campaign of Sundara Pandya to have taken place some 
time before 1260 A. D., the enemy against whom the campaign 
was primarily directed being Gandagopala, a Telugu-Coda 
ruler, who was perhaps helped by the Kakatlya king Ganapati 
and the Bana chieftain who is said to have been "driven into 
the forest." Who this Bana chief was is not clear. 

There are references in the records of Kulasekhara (ace. A.D. 
1268) and his contemporary Vira Pandya to a number of chieftains 
with names ending in Vanadirayan or Mavali Vanadirayan, who 
were in charge of the administration of portions of the Pandya 
kingdom. In later times these chieftains took advantage of the 
rivalry among the Pandyan princes and the consequent weakness 
of the central government to bid for freedom and to " restrict 
the actual rule of the later Pandyas to the Tinnevelly district." 
So Ion gas they were under the Pandya subjection they seem to 
have been employing the names of the ruling kings and the 
princes as their aliases. This becomes also apparent from the 
fact that their Pandya suzerains referred to them in terms evin- 
cing paternal interest like pillai, makkal etc. 

From the records of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (ace. 1251 
A. D.) we get the name of a Bana feudatory called Parakrama 
Pandya Mabeli Vanadhiraya alias Pavanangakara. 1 He was 
also called Makkanayanar. Another Bana chieftain of the name 
Vikrama Pandya Mahabali Vanaraya-Nayanar has been assigned 
to this period." 2 Jatavarman Vira Pandya (ace. 1253 A. D.) had 
in his service a Mabeli- Vanarayar whom he calls Pillai Kula- 
sekhara. The term Kulasekhara, as we have seen, was a mark 
of subjection of the Bana to the Pandya ruler, while the term 
Pillai was a mark of almost parental interest that the said Pandya 
ruler had for his subordinate officer. The term Kulasekhara 
associated with the name of this Bana leads one to identify this 
Bana with a Pillai Mabali- Vanarayar, who was serving Maravar- 
man Kulasekhara (ace. A. D. 1268) as the latter's governor of the 
province of Konadu, which formed part of the present Puduk- 
kottah state. Another Bana officer of both Sundara Pandya and 
Maravarman Kulasekhara was entrusted with the province of 
Keralasinga-Valanadu, which has been identified with a portion 
of the present' Ramnad district, and this Bana appears to have 

1. M. E. R., 1916, part II, para 28. 

2! K, A. Nilakanta Sastri, Pandyan Kingdom, p. 187. 
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enjoyed the governorship of this province from about 1251 A, D. 
to 1292 A. D. 

When, in the second half of the 14th century the Pandya 
power had waned and the Pandyas themselves were forced to 
loose Madura and had to content themselves with their southern- 
most possessions in the Tinnevelly district, we find the Banas 
asserting themselves. It appears that Kampana, the Vijayanagara 
viceroy, was assisted by the Banaraya chieftains in his final con- 
quest of Madura, the Pandya capital, " and these quandom 
feudatories of the Pandya kings doubtless had an interest in thus 
restricting the range of Pandya power/' It appears that these 
Buna chieftains had an easy time under the Vijayanagara 
monarchs and had vast opportunities to rise to prominence. 

It has not been possible to identify the Bana that is said to 
be the auihor of Trivikrama-vrtti, a Prakrt grammar, though 
we have got the information that he claims himself to be 
a descendant of the Bana family and had the name Trivikrama- 
deva, whence the name of the work. But this much is clear, 
that he was a Bana chieftain of the 15th century. 1 

Two Bana chieftains, one named Sundara Tol Mahaviliva- 
nadirayar, and the other Muttarasa Tirumalai Mahavilivanadi- 
rayar were first noted by Sewell, who remarks that they were 
rulers of Madura in the period 1451-1499 A. D. 2 The subse- 
quently discovered inscriptions at Srivillipuitur in the Tinnevelly 
district record that these two Banas " obtained possession 'of the 
Pandya throne in 1453 and 1476 " and that they were popularly 
known as Mahavali Vanadhiraja ". 3 

From a few inscriptions from different places in the Madura 
district 4 we get some detail about two Banas that were powerful 
in the country in the 16th century A. D. The earlier of the two 
was one Mahabali-Vanadharaya-Nayaka. The other that followed 
him was Sundarattol-Udaiyar Mavali-Vanadarayar also known as 
Sundarattoludaiya Mahabali-Vanadarayar or more simply Mavall 
Vanadarayar. He bears the qualification irandakalam edutta- 
i. e., " who revived the past. " This epithet is test explained by 
Venkayya as suggesting that the said Bana was responsible for 

1. E. C., X.VIIL 

. 2. Sewell, List of Antiquities, ii, p. 223. 

- 3. I. A. f xv, p. 173 ; E, C., x, VIII. 

4, M* JE. R., 1902, Nos, 58,5 & 587 ; 1903, Nos. 109, 113, 121. 
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the reK'stablislimenl of the Pfindya kingdom, and it would appear 
us though he is eautioning us not to rely too much on this expres- 
sion when he follows his translation of the expression with the 
following remarks: 

11 This may be taken to show that he took some part in 

the attempt made by the contemporaneous Pandya princes Sri- 

vallablia and Kulasekhara to set up a show of Pandya 



We have thus seen that the study of the history of the Banas 
has been the* Mtuly of ' the movement of a tribe from one part of 
Southern India, to another." 

I A*t>/\ It \vas I'emarked on page 302 ante (lines 19 and 20) 
thai all tlu,* three ineriptions, Nos, 333, 343 and 359 of 1920 
brlonj,; tt* \'ajayacli{ya Satyasraya Sri Prthvlvallabha (A. D. 
li^!>-7,vl',) Though, in No. 343 the name Vijayaditya does not 
(H'tMir. The aseriplinn of this record to die same king is based 
up<n the prt'M'uce ot the birtulas Satyasraya Sri Prthvlvallabha 
in tin' said rt 



I, K.I,xl,p, 240* 



MADHAVA: AN UNKNOWN BHASYAKARA FOR 
THE RGVEDA 

BY 

DR, C. KUNHAN RAJA M.A., D. PHIL, (oxon.) 
Reader in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 

There is the Bhasya on the Rgveda called the Vedartha- 
prakasa by Sayana Madhava. It is called the Madhavlya Veclartha- 
prakasa as well. In this Bhasya, Sayana refers to a Maclhava 
Bhatta 1 , who has been now identified with Madhava son of Ven- 
katarya 2 . There is a third Madhava, who is the son of Nara- 
yana Suri and who has written a Bhasya on the Samaveda. 3 
Besides these three Madhavas, there is a fourth Madhava who has 
written a commentary on the Rgveda. So far as I know there is 
only one manuscript of this work available and that is now in 
the possession of the Adyar Library. Itis numbered XIX L. 52, 

It is an old palm leaf manuscript, written in Grant ha chara- 
cters. The writing is legible, but the manuscript is worm-eaten 
in parts. It contains 87 folia each folio is about 18 inches 
long and 1J inch wide, with an average of 8 lines a side, each 
line containing an average of 2\ Granthas. Thus the total extent 
is about 3500 Granthas. The manuscript is complete for the first 
Astaka, 

The work opens : 



5m 

2. m&iftm 6 . 

3. %^ efen m*{ 7. 



1. R.V. X,86, 1. 






T ibr ^u ' ' ' 6 ^ 3703 ' A 

Libiary 38 D. 15, Mysore Catalogue of 1900 No. 2; T S S xcvj 

Sauskrit C 
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There are thus six anustup lines (though defective in some 
lint's) ami a Ini^mew of ihc seventh line. There must be one 
wore hue to nuke up l\vo anustup stanzas. There is no lacuna 
belween fln k lines in Hie manuscript, and it is not possible to fix 
tin- r\,id position of the missing pficla. It is very likely that 
the first patla i,s 

8ff ^ sri|^R I 

'11ns i; found to he the lirst pada in his Anukramams. His 

Akhvatattukiainani opens: 



a( 

The la-vt line ma be; 



in tin" se on<l paila extracted above there is a reference to 

fivadr'a Anuks'ajuani. And in the last: 4 padas the names of 
',unir l the Aitukraiuanis are j^iven; and in the last line there is 
the uvatl 'i^.t, 

The Anuknunams are ; 
(I) iflaw (i) W (3) qR (+) % or ^ (5) 



j in the lilth line must be for f^, and fit... must be 
UU-^MIvi'lf''! uiiiNt be u mistake. It can be only ^I 
-, the 



| n the bfidv oi tlie Bhasya, so far as it is available, he 
.n*" the tollo\viiijj[ Aaukramams of his ; 
(I) m (.!) gp^ (3) |^( 4 ) 

(<> fpfOT t 

1 Msir beli\v Uie eomplele list of references to his Anukra- 
,, M ii/\vhieli Ma^Iltava ivts in the available portion of his 
Btiasva MM the K^veiia: 



L Hhiiwa on RV, i, 25, U 

V 40 
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2. rT5T 



3 - 



: 3 H 



J I 



6 II 



8 * 



i?cT: 





1L 



1. Bhasya on RV. i, 30, 19. 7. 

2- RVi, 117,18. 8. 

3- RV. 1,89, 5. 9. 
4. Bhasya on RV. i, 25, 13. 10. 
5 - t, i, 61, 8. H. 
6 i, 65, L 12, 



RV.'i, 25, 19. 
RV, i, 34,4. 
RV. i, 25, I. 

,, i, 31, 8. 

,. i, 30, 9. 

i, 36, 20. 
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17 
1R - 






Dcvnrfija in his Ni^hantubhasya (published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bentfil) says that Madhava son of Venkatarya mote 
a Bh ly, on the Rgvcda, and he has also .ntten a lary number 
of A.mknunums.e In the body of the ^ghantubhasya , he 
quot cs very oflon from Madhava. A large number ot qu o atons 
L found in the newly discovered Bhasya of Madhava, I gl ve 
the following : 



1, Madhava : 



II 



DcvarfxjH : 



** 



8 n 



2. Madhava: 



ntr 110 1R 
1. BhR*yaonRV.i,112,l 

2. " V";;; 

3- " .'' ,' ,2 

^ " " l\ i' 3 

5 ..... '. 
6< p . 4. Bibliothica 



Edition. 
^ Bhasy aou RV. i, 31, 3. 

8 . P .is7. 

9. Bha ? yaonRV.i,62-4. _ 

10. P- 67- 

on RV. i, 30, 12. 
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Devaraja : 



From this it is certain that Devaraja is quoting from this 
Vedabhasya, and also from the Anukramanis written by this 
Madhava. It is true that there are quotations from the other 
Madhavas already known. 

About the new Madhava, we know that his name is 
Madhava* and that he belongs to the village designated Gomatis. 
1 give below all the colophons found at the end of the various 
Adhyayas in the first Astaka. 



2< 

jn^ 
qfl^ fen: 

qi 

3. 



q 
4. 3i 



: II 



1. p. 348. 2, Colophon, 5. 3. Colophon, 2. 
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6. 



7 



WRT: ft ft* 
fl; ^ %: 

clif 



This Miu.lliuvu is diflcront from Madhava son of Venkatarya, 
who is (lit- iuiOior (J r Rgurthadlpika. I give below the Com- 
tnrutary tm two mantras selected at random to show that the two 
irntiirn's art' diflVrcul from each other. 



(i) Madliava sou of Venkatarya 



f? ^ fww WRR 13^*^8^ II 

Tin. 1 pK'sciil Madliava : 

an a 1 I snt^f ssfta i f^rr^ I i%^i i 

I % it 



f *W; 

f !**tf q%^!cr sn^cj; I gi^T g>%f;cTi 
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(ii) Madhava son of Venkatarya 

i sr 



Thepresent Madhava : 

I 



There are some places where both the Madhavas deal with 
the same point. But neither makes a reference to the other. I 
give the following instances: 

(i) Madhava son of Venkatarya : 



The present Madhava : 



\\ 

(ii) Madhava son of Venkatarya 



w\^i s I) 



1. RV. i, 10, 11. 4, Bhasya on RV. i, 12, 2. 

2. RV.i, 18,5. 5. Cf. T.S.S. Edition V R i. 

3. Karika iv, iii, 4 and 7. 6. Karika i, i, 14. 
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The present Mfidhuva : 



i sfton. fra 1 I 

snfer fc 3^3^% wr: I TO 
farasraf "jraq. I arMR^ stst: 



(iti) MFulhava son of Venkatfirya : 



The present Mfulhuva 



afeftftft 5W^N SNPPI^ fra? II 

The lullowing points are clear. (1) There are three 
Milclhiivas who have commented on the Rgveda, namely Sayana 
MadhuvH, Mfidhava son of Venkatarya and the present Madhava. 
12) It is the last of the three that has written the Anukramams 
which Devaraja attributes to Madhava son of Venkatarya. 
n\ Tlu- second and the third Madhavas cannot be identical. 
(4) I X-vuraju identities all the Madhavas with Madhava son of 
Veftkatiuyi. 

! the Trivandmm Palace Library, there is a work called 
the- K^nakhyfdanuknumm. I give below a few stanzas from 



th 'irif <> ^ ic W0rk< 




wv 04. i 3. Karika v-iv, 15. 

J. BhawaonRV.U^l- B ha ya on RV. i, 100, 1. 

2. Karik&s, v-iv, 11, 12a, b. 
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f?xTT 



n 



Further on in the Introduction; Madhava says that he has 
written twelve Anukramams. The twelfth is the Bhasya itself. 
So he calls the Bhasya the KV^^MW in the introductory 
stanzas of the Bhasya, quoted in the beginning of this Paper. 
Only the Akhyatanukramam and the Namanukramam are avail- 
able. I quote below what he says about his Anukramanls : 



7 - 



8. 

9 - 

10. 
1L 
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In a certain recension of the Rgvedabhasya by Skanda- 
svamin, which is different from the recension for which the first 
Adhyaya has been published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
as No. XCVI, there are many quotations from the Namanukra- 
mani of the present Madhava. I give some quotations. 




5. 
2. TO sfl ^ 6. 

3. 

4. 

I am bringing out an edition of this recension of the 
Rgvedabhasya by Skandasvamin. I may here mention that 
none of these quotations is found in the recension published in 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. If Skandasvamin is really 
quoting from the present Madhava, he must be one of the 
earliest of Vedic commentators, as Skandasvamin is, en the 
evidence now available, placed at about 600 A. D. The avail- 
able portion of the Vedabhasya by the present Madhava will 
be soon published by me, 



V 41 



ISTA-SIDDHI :AN OLD ADVAITIC WORK. 
BY 

M. HlRIYANNA, M.A., L.T., 

Mysore. 

In concluding his Advaita-siddhi which has become a classic 
of Indian philosophy, Madhusudana Sarasvati remarks 1 that there 
were in his time three advaitic works bearing the title of Siddhi 
and that he added a fourth to them. He is comparatively a 
recent writer (1500 A. D.) but the three works to which he refers 
are all very old. They are : (1) The Naiskanuya-slththi of 
Suresvara which is well known and has been published more 
than once. It as a work contemporaneous with Sarhkara and is 
indeed said to have been composed at his suggestion. 2 (2) The 
Brahma-siddhi of Mandana Misra which is now for the first time 
in the course of publication under the editorship of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Saslri. This work also may be 
taken as contemporaneous with Samkara. Perhaps it is slightly 
earlier. 3 (3) The Ista-siddhi of Vimuktatman which is little 
known now. It is of this work that some account is proposed to 
be given here, indicating particularly its place in the history of 
Vedanlic thought. Its author, as known from the colophon 4 , 
was a disciple of one Avyayatman and seems to have written 



Cp. 900, Nirnaya-sagara Edition,) 

2. See i. 3. (Bombay Sanskrit Series. No. xxxviii.) 

3. Contrary to common belief, Suresvara and Mandana Misra are 
not the same. See JRAS. for 1923, pp. 25963. 

4. The colophon is as follows : 



Some Manuscripts substitute ftgqyren?. for 
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another work named Pramana-vrtta-niniaya (28)i, Marm5cr; r i< 
of the Ista-siddhi are rather rare, they being found only in a few 
public libraries. They are also generally incorrect, "evidemlv 
because the work has ceased to be studied for a very Ion? tin*"; 
and the copies of it made in later times have not been properly 
scrutinized. The work is now being printed and will soon 
appear in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series 2 . 

It is well known that Ramanuja in his Sn-bMsya has insti- 
tuted a searching examination into the advaitic "doctrine of 
Sariikara. In doing so he has, as may be expected, taken as 
his authority for Advaita, the statements of gamkara himself, and 
of other celebrated exponents of the doctrine like the Yivarana- 
kara.s But in one essential portion of his examination which is 
designated the mahapftrva-paksa* and in which are found 
summarised some of the characteristic features of the Advaita 
such as the unity, permanence, self-dependence etc. of amtbJifiti 
or Brahman, Ramanuja draws his information solely from the 
Ista-siddhi. We have for this the authority of no less a person 
than Vedanta Desika 5 ; and it is fully corroborated by the 
arguments as given in this portion of the Sn-bhasya and even by 
some of the phrases and turns of expression which Ramanuja 

1. The figures within brackets, whether in the body of the Paper 
or in the foot-note, refer to the pages of the Deva-nagari Manuscript in 
the" Mysore Oriental Library. 

2. I have to express my gratitude to the Curators of the Oriental 
Libraries in Madras and in Mysore for permitting me to consult the 
MSS. of the work in the Libraries and lending or furnishing me copies 
of them, 

3. Cf. e.g. passages occurring on pages 69 and 172 of the 
Nirnaya-sagara Edn. of the Srt-bhasya on the first four sufrasmth those 
on p. 26, in the Edn, issued from the same Press of Samkara's Bhasya 
on the Vedanta-sutra with Ratnaprabha etc. and on page 13 of Panes- 
padika-vivarana ("Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series) respectively. 

4. Pp. 4569 : in the Nirnaya-sagara Edition. 

5. See Tattva-tika, (p. 34 part ii of the Conjeevaram Edn.X Ms 
incomplete commentary on the Srl-bhasya where he quotes the first 
stanza of the hta-siddhi and states that the summary of the maMfurva- 
paksa is according to the arguments of that stanza. This stanza is 

I 

am II 
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takes from the Ista-siddhi. The very word auubhuti which he 
so frequently uses in this connection in the sense of Brahman 
is taken from it. H is clear from this that the Ista-siddhi was 
once held in high estimation by scholars in Southern India 
where Ramanuja wrote; and that the work is important 
not only for tracing the development of the Advaita doctrine but 
also for a proper appreciation of the reasoning adopted by 
Ramanuja in refuting that doctrine. Its importance is further 
indicated by the references to it found throughout the literature 
of both these schools of Vedanta. 1 We shall mention some 
of these in the sequel. 

It would be useful if the chronological position of such an 
important work could be ascertained. We know that it is older 
than Ramanuja. The references to it traceable in other 
Vedantic works are all later than Ramanuja; and their evidence 
is consequently of no use to us in this connection. One of these, 
however, is in a work which is definitely earlier, viz. the 'Atma- 
siddhi of Yamunacarya who belonged to the same Vedantic 
tradition as Ramanuja and is stated to have been his parama- 
guru or preceptor's perceptor. In discussing the nature of the 
self from various standpoints in this wOrk, Yamuna quotes the 
first stanza of the Ista-siddhi and attempts to refute the advaitic 
position as stated in it. 2 This is the very stanza which, accord- 
ing to the Tattva-tlka, Ramanuja had in mind in criticising the 
conception of Brahman in the Advaita. In fact, Ramanuja . in 
this respect traverses the same ground as Yamuna had done 
before him. This shows that the Ista-siddhi was regarded as a 
work of authority on the Advaita by 1100 A. D. which date we 
may assign to one that is reckoned as the parama-gtiru of 
Ramanuja. No clear reference to our work is known in any 
earlier writing so that we must fix 1050 A. D. as the inferior 

1. See (i) Tattva-pradipika of Citsukha pp. S3 (com.) 
363 (com.) and 381 (Nirnaya-sagara Edn.) (ii) Kalpcc-taru on Vacas- 
pati's JBhamati p. 932 (Nirnaya-sagara Edn.) (Hi) Advaita-siddhi, p, 
440. (iv) Vivarana-prameya-saingraha of Vidyaranya, p. 225. 
(Vizianagaram Series), (v) Vedanta-sara ; Edited by Jacob" (Nirnaya 
sagara Press), p. 89. (vi) Sarvartha-siddhi on Tattva-tnuktOrkalfipa by 
Vedanta Desika, p. 417. (Benares Edn.) The stanza which is quoted 
here and is described as 'a child's prattle 1 is Ista-siddki, i, 9. 

. 2. See p. 21 of the work printed at Conjeevaram under the title 
of Siddhi-traya. 
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limit of its date, assuming that it should have taken at least 50 
years for the work to have attained the standing implied by its 
being referred to as an authority by the followers of a rival 
school of thought. This limit receives support from a rather 
unexpected quarter the Sn-lantlia-cciriia of Mankhaka which 
belongs to the early part of the 12th century. 1 In the last canto 
of this work which gives a glowing description of contemporary 
men of letters, mention is made of an author who commented 
upon the Ista-siddhL This, 'by the way, shows that the work 
was well known in the North also in Ramanujja's time. As 
regards its superior limit, we have to depend upon the references 
to other works which it contains. Generally speaking, Vimuk- 
tatman quotes sparingly, quotations even from Samkara being 
rare. He of course cites many passages "from the Upanisads 
and the Bhagavad-glta. He also quotes from Badarayana, 
Gaudapada and Bhartrhari. But they are all too early to be of 
any avail to us in determining the date of the Ista-siddhi. The 
latest writer to whom the book refers is Suresvara. There are 
two quotations in it from him: one in the last chapter and the 
other in the last but one. The first cannot be traced in any of 
the printed works of Suresvara, including the Varitika on the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 2 The second passage is found in 
the Naiskarmya-siddhi (iv 53) so that, even if we should leave 
out of consideration the first of these passages, we still have one 
which is definitely from Suresvara. Since Suresvara was a pupil 
of Samkara, we may conclude that the Ista-siddhi cannot be 
earlier than 850 A. D. These limits, viz. 850 to 1050 A. D. 
are all that we can fix for the work with the data we at present 
possess. There is one circumstance however which at first sight 
seems to determine the time of our work quite definitely; and we 
should refer to it here. SarvajSatman, disciple of Suresvara, 
refers according to the commentators on his Samksepa-SGriraka 
to the Ista-siddhi*. If that is so and if the author of the Ista- 



1. See Kavya-mcLla Series No. 3 (xxv 32), 

2 The printed Varttika, it may be stated, does not contain all 
the ve'rses of the work. See Editor's note on page 298. f Anandasrama 

Edn.) 

3 See Madusudana's commentary (Benares Edn.) on iv, 14. 
Compare also the other commentaries in the Anandasrama Edn. of 
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siddhi in his turn quotes from Suresvara, it is clear that all the 
three writers should have been contemporaries. Probably they 
were; but it seems somewhat risky to draw such a conclusion on 
the basis of what is stated by commentators who wrote several 
centuries later. 

There is also another circumstance that has to be mentioned 
in this connection; hut, while it may furnish a point of some 
briographical interest, it does not take us nearer the truth about 
the date of our author. There is a book with the title Nyaya- 
makaranda published in the Chowkhamba Series at Benares; and 
in this volume are included two other short treatises by the same 
author, viz. Anandabodha. Anandabodha's name is well known 
as that of a great exponent of the Advaita and his importance 
will be indicated if we mention that one of the five definitions 
of mithyatva a conception of fundamental importance for the 
Advaita is ascribed to him 1 . In one of these short treatises, 
viz. Pramana-mala, Anandabodha quotes the following half- 
sloka 2 which is found in the Ista-siddhi (120) prefacing it with 
the words etadevoktam gurubhih 

ft 



'An effect cannot be dissociated from its material cause; and if it 
does not abide there, where else could it be?' We may conclude 
from this, though we cannot be quite sure about it, that Ananda- 
bodha was a disciple of Vimuktatman 3 . There is nothing^impro- 
bable in this, for Anandabodha was an early writer on the Ad- 
vaita as shown, for example, by the fact this his Nyaya-maka- 
randa has been commented upon by Citsukha (1300 A. D.) 4 . 
Further, Anandabodha quotes more than once from the Ista- 
siddhi and his view in regard to more than one detail of Aclvaitic 

the work. The original contains only the general expression mukti- 
kovidaki i. e. * those that are well-versed in the knowledge leading to 
release 1 . 

1. See Laghu-candrika on Advaita-siddhi. p. 440 (Nirn: sag. 
Press). 

2. See p. 4. I owe this reference to Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 

3. It is strange that the colophon in none of the three works of 
Anandabodha mentions his guru. 

4. See Introduction to Naiskarmya-siddhi (Bombay Sans. Series) 
1925 p. xxxvl 
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doctrine is identical with that maintained in the latter*. Ananda 
bodha's date is not known; but he frequently refers to V ^ 
who is now generally taken to have flourished in the first half of 
the ninth c^n* ( 8 41AD.)3. the author o( lhe ,^< 
be the guru of Anandabodha, he cannot be earlier than*850 A.D 
a result at which we have already arrived. 

The work is described by the author himself as a prakarana 
or 'manual' ol the Veclanta. It is divided into eight chapters of 
which the first is much the biggest, occupying over one-half of 
the work. The remaining chapters also are of unequal length 
It is written throughout in amtstubh stanzas which are comment- 
ed upon by the author himself a method of exposition which 
seems to have been common at one time. Speaking generally, 
the work exhibits more interest in the theory than in the practi- 
cal aspects of Vodanlic teaching. The contents of the several 
chapters may be briefly stated as follows ; 

Chapters 1-5: These are devoted to establishing the doctrine 
of what is known as anirvacanlya-khyQli or the Advaitic view of 
Error as against the views adopted in the other systems. In 
othor words, the aim of these chapters is to defend the doctrine 
of Maya; and this doctrine, it appears, is what is intended to be 
understood by the term ista occurring in the title of the work 4 . 
In-lhese chapters is contained one of the fullest expositions of the 
various theories of Error known to Indian philosophy. 

Chtiplcr (>: This discusses the problem of what constitutes 
the dsrttya or the seat of avidya or Maya. As is well known, 
there are two views here some like Vacaspati maintaining that 
the jlva is the asraya; and others like Suresvara holding that it 
is Brahman 5 . The view taken here is the latter. 



L Sec e.g. pp, 199 & 359 on which are mentioned ideas found 
respectively on pp* (30) (291) of the Ma-siddhi. 

2. K^ee^- PP. 163 & 197. 

3. Sea Keith: Indian Logic & Atomism, pp. 29-3,0. 

4. Compare: 

*Rtt TOiwrr ojet *r%; r%5: * ( 277 )- 

5. See e.g. StddAwita*/4$a-saingrafia PP 55 & 65 (Kumbhakongm 
Edition)* 
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Chapter 7 : This deals with the question whether there is 
only one jiva or many and in this connection reviews the mater- 
ialistic doctrine [hat denies the soul altogether, pluralistic doct- 
rines like the Nyaya that recognize many souls, all being viewed 
as other than the Supreme and that school of Vedanta which 
assumes a relation of identity-in-difference (bheddbhcda) between 
the jiva and Brahman. The conclusion reached is that there is 
only one jiva, which is no other than Brahman itself associated 
with Maya. 

Chapter 8 : This is about the nature of avidya-nivrtti, the 
disappearance or negation of avidya which is itself conceived as 
neither sat nor asat. Granting cwidya, the opponent asks how 
its disappearance which is required as a pre-condition of 
release is to be conceived. This is a favourite question with 
the critics of the Advaita who not only attack the doctrine of 
Maya directly but also try to refute it indirectly by showing the 
impossibility of conceiving the negation of avidya. More than 
one explanation of it is given here. One of them is that avidya- 
nivrtti is paftcama-prakara by which we have to understand that 
it is neither sat, nor asat, nor sadasat, nor other than sat and. 
asat but is of a fifth variety. It looks as if the explanation was 
borrowed from the Madhyamika school of Buddhism which con- 
ceives of its ultimate, viz. Sunya in exactly the same way as dis- 
carding the four predicables of sat etc. (catuskoti vinirmukta)*. 
This explanation of the negation of avidya is found in the first 
chapter of the work. In the present chapter two other explana- 
tions are suggested as alternative ones. They are (i) that it may 
be equated with Brahman itself on the principle that all negation 
is eventually expressible in positive terms and (ii) that it is anir- 
vacaniya or other than 'is' or 'is not 7 like avidya itself. It is the 
first of the three explanations that has come to be associated ir 
Advaitic tradition with thzlsta-siddhi 2 . 



1. See Sarvadarsana-samgraha, Ch. ii. 

2. See commentaries on the Samksepa-sartraka, iv. H, a stanz 
.already referred to. The Siddhanta-lesa-samgraha of Appaya Dlkgr 

ascribes the view to Anandbodha (p. 436). But see Nyaya-makarand 
pp 352-9, 



NOTE ON THE MADRAS MUSEUM PLATES OF 
BHAKTI-RAJA. 



BY 

T. N. RAMACHANDRAN, M.A. 

In the April-June (Vol. V, Part 11-1931, pp. 128-143) 
number of the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras I edited 
the above plates. A few corrections, and one or two points of 
interest that escaped my notice at the time of writing find a place 
in this note. 

In the first place, my identification of the date of the grant 
from the data available in the plates as Monday, 21st October, 
1355 A.D., needs revision. I am thankful to Mr. K. N. Dikshit, 
Deputy Director-General of Archaeology for drawing my atten- 
tion to this, and communicating to me his calculations which ran 
as follows 1 : 

I think, we should take < Saka 1277 ' as an ' Expired * 
year and not as a < Current ' one. It is also equally possible that 
the expression < Mahakarttikyam' may denote the Karttika 
am'avasya, instead of Paurnima. The following dates may be 
considered and against them I have also noted the ending 
moments of their respective tithis as given on page 315 of the 
Ephemeris (L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, An Indian Ephcmeris, 

Vol. IV). 

Month Year A.D. 



Day 

1. Monday 

2. (a) 
Monday 

2. (b) 

Tue'sday 



Date 
24 October 
7 November 
November 



1356 



1356 



Tiihi ending 

moment 
Amavasya -40 

14-60 



1356 Paurnima -67 




1. 



letter to me on this point is reproduced here. 



V 42 
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Tuesday evening. The observances connected with the Karttika 
Paurnima, such as the gift and floating of lighted lamps are more 
appropriate to the evening and it is therefore very probable that 
of the two days over which the Paurnima extended, the first, i.e. 
Monday was considered as the ceremonial Paurnima, suitable for 
the donation ". 

Thus Monday, 7th November 1356 A.D. appears to be the 

most probable date corresponding to the data given in the plates. 

The cyclic year would then be Dundubhi instead of Manmatha. 

A few readings in the text (pp. 137-143) should be corrected 

as follows: 

P. 137- Text, line 7- Instead of " mahair " read " maho " 
P. 138- 19&1 " b(h)avhdham- read bhanavi- 
20 } yyam " yaw " 

P. 139- ,,34 "yayesdm" read "yajnsam" 
P. 140 Translation-verse 4, lines 3 and 4-Instead of "who trea- 
sure most the elevation of their souls or 
who care most for self-respect" read " who 
take their origin from themselves (Le. who 
are sprung either from the sun or the 
moon)". 

p. 141 verse 10, lines 8 and 9-Instead of "He re- 

ceived or upheld or supported the friendly 
reverence of his leige, Bhoja-raja " read 
"He obstructed the passage of the ' vessel 
containing objects of worship that Bhoja- 
raja sent to the sun, in token of his reve- 
rence to the latter ". 

p. 142 verse 18, line 3-Instead of " the reservoir 

of fame and virtue" read " the abode of 
yajusy i.e. a student of the Yajur-veda". 
What has been narrated above with reference to the obstruc- 
tion by Karikala of the passage of the vessel containing objects 
of worship that Bhoja-raja sent to the sun (p. 141, verse 10, lines 
8 and 9) requires elucidation. For this Dr. N. Venl^tarama- 
nayya's article in Telugu on " The Polavarti stone inscription of 
Karikala " published in the Bharafi, 1 and Navacola caritra 2 by 

1. Bharatl (Telugu), Vibhava, pusya, 1929, pp. 90-91. 

2. Lingana Kavi, NatvacVla caritra* (pub. Andhrapatrika Press, 
Mdaras, 1923), pp. 16-17. 
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Lingana Kavi are helpful. In both, the part of the hero is played 
by Karikala. While, however, in the former the king who does 
worship to the sun is called, as in our plates of Bhakti-raja 
Bhoja-raja, in the latter he is known by the name of Bhaskara 
Coda. The account found in the Doctor's article is more reliable 
than that found in the Navacola caritra, being based on a stone 
inscription 3 of probably the llth century A.D. 

The story narrated in the " Navacolacaritra " being highly 
interesting, a short account of it is given below: 

While Karikala was ruling the land there was a king called 
Bhaskara Coda who was a great devotee of the sun. Every 
morning, about 10 A. M., he would worship the sun, get choice 
food served in 1,20,000 gold plates, and looking at the sun wave 
his hands upwards, offering them, as it were, to the deity. 
Immediately all the plates containing the offerings would mount 
up in the air and reach the sun, who would gladly partake of 
them Then the plates would descend to the king. On account 
of the favour that the sun showed to the king by accepting his 
offerings, the latter got so conceited and puffed up with pnde that 
he refused to obey the mandate of Karikala, who sent to him his 
men asking him to help him in the task of erecting embank. 
ments for the river Kaven. His refusal was ^ reported to 
Karikala who once again demanded of him his obedient ere! be 
would be forced to take steps to teach him to obey h* command 
S Bhaskara Coda was stubborn saying thai : h* own power and 
valour were unshakable inasmuch as he had the favour and 
support of the sun-god, who was daily accepting his offenngs 

On hearing this, Karikala sent a mandate to the sun-god 
r 11 " You are hereby prohibited from accepting Bhaskaia 

on hi head the h ee 




f Crlugu), Vibhava, Magha, 1929 
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being told by the sun-god that his disobedience to Karikala wa 
the crime that he was guilty of and that unless he did as th 
latter bade him to do he (sun) would be forced to refuse hi 
offerings, Bhaskara Coda agreed to do so; thereupon the su 
accepted the offerings. Bhaskara Coda went to Karikala wit 
all humility and helped him in the latter's task. KarikaJ 
received the convert with open arms and rewarded him suitably 

The account of this story found in Dr. Venkataramanayya 
article " The Polavarti stone inscription of Karikala " is : 
follows: 

4. Bhojapujarghyapairani inni Suryarpitani ca \ 
Nijajndyambarasthdni cakre tawi dasavan-nrpan 

" The king (i.e. Karikala) stopped the passage of thr 
vessels containing offerings of worship dedicated to the su 
god by Bhoja, and by his command made them stay in the sfe 
(By doing so) he made him (Bhoja), as it were, his slave". 

The latter account is more reliable than the former for "h 
reasons: 

(1), It agrees with the account found in our plates 
Bhakti-raja, The name of the sun-worshipping king is given 
Bhoja in both while in the Navacolacaritra he is styled a Cc 
(Cola) and is called Bhaskara Coda. 

(2), It is a stone inscription dating from the llth cent 
A.D. 2 . The Navacolacaritra, however, was written by Linga 
a Telugu poet who lived in the latter half of the 15th century A. 



1. jBharattt pusya, 1929, p. 91. 

2. Ibid. p. 90. * 

3. Lingana, Nava&\a caritra, (pub, Audhrapatrika Press. 1 
P. 4, 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS, 

THE FIVE LAWS OF LIBRARY SCIENCE BY S. R. RANGANATHAN 
ESQ., M.A., L.T., F.L.A., Librarian, Madras University Libr- 
ary and Secretary, Madras Library Association. Published 
by the Madras Library Association, Demy 8 Vo. calico 
bound pp. i xxxii+1 458. Price Rs. 5. 

This book has been published by the Madras Library Asso- 
ciation as its Publication series No. 2 and as the first of a 
contemplated series of books on the technical and practical 
aspects of library work. The author, Mr. S. R. Ranganathan, is 
a trained expert in the subject of library science, having under- 
gone special training in England in libraryship and made an 
intensive study of library work of all types by visits to libraries in 
various parts of England. As the librarian of the Madras Univer- 
sity Library, he has harnessed to his task the knowledge he has so 
acquired. The Library " has developed in his hands wonderfully 
into a live human institution " with an increase in the issue of 
volumes from the library and a large influx of readers to it. It is, 
irideed, a very happy idea that the Madras Library Association, 
under the able and energetic guidance of its President, Mr. K. 
V. Krishnaswami Iyer, Advocate, Madras, should have chosen 
Mr. Ranganathan, to write this book. The history of the Library 
Movement in the various countries of the world, its progress and 
present condition, and the principles of the management and use 
of libraries have all been brought together under the title " The 
Five Laws of Library Science." As Sir P. S. Sivaswarni Iyer 
says, "the author has a trained analytical intellect." According 
to him, the five laws are books are for use ; books are for all ; 
every book its reader ; save the time of the reader ; the library is 
a growing organism. In his exposition of them, he has exhibited 
a wealth of learning, a mastery of detail, a fine sense of humour, 
and a polished style. Anybody who picks up this book for study 
may, at the outset, wonder how any person could manage to 
write a book of more than 400 pages on what may be considered 
a simple and recondite topic. To his agreeable surprise, however. 
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he will find that what appear to be simple propositions have until 
recently not been sufficiently realized by educated men in the 
management and use of libraries and that a good deal of special 
training and scientific instruction is involved in them. Above 
all, he will find it very interesting reading and will not like to 
close the book until he has perused it right through. This is, in 
fact, the highest compliment, that an author may lay claim to. 
Mr. Ranganathan has used the arts known to authors for the 
purpose of sustaining the interest of the reader. He often 
illustrates his statements by humourous anecdotes like ^the one 
about the application to the Readership in Mathematics by a 
graduate, at page 49 ; and he clothes certain of his conclusions in 
the garb of dialogues, such as the one we read at page 25 between 
The Rule of Least Space " and Rule of Least Cost " and the 
First Law ; and the one at page 237 between the Development 
Minister, the Finance Minister, the Director of Public Instruction, 
etc., in a departmental conference. 

In India, where the percentage of literacy among its vast 
population is very small, the modern system of library science 
must be considered absolutely necessary, specially for the purpose 
of liquidating the large mass of ignorance by the establishment 
of rural libraries all over the country. The movement is in its 
infancy here ; but its progress is entirely due in the Madras Presi- 
dency to the propaganda and the organising work of the Madras 
Library Association. This book will easily be a standard treatise 
in the literature that is gathered by them for the propagation of 
the principles of library science among the educated public and 
for the enlightenment of the library staff. 

We have great pleasure in congratulating the author on this 
nice and interesting volume, which has been so finely printed 
and got up by the Madras Law Journal Press. It contains a 
foreword by Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer who has given expression 
to his appreciation of the book and of the atithor. It is, indeed, 
no small achievement to have earned the praise of one who is a 
great scholar and a discerning critic. It contains also a very 
interesting introduction by Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayefs, Chief 
Librarian, Croydon, one of the masters of the science. One 
remark of his about this book is very noteworthy. He says, " It 
is unique, I believe, in that it attempts for the first time a 
comprehensive survey by a librarian, who has a peculiar Indian 
mind and reflects his own racial culture and basic theories of the 
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arfof book distribution, as it is understood in the modern library 

hope 



world." .. 

and trust that Mr. Ranganathan will contmue his 
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